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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The full effects of England’s change of attitude 
last autumn are beginning to be realized. The 
“note” of European foreign politics at the moment 
is a lively apprehension of what this country may do next. We 
pointed out in these pages last month that the words of Lord 
Rosebery, and the quiet decisive action of Lord Salisbury on the 
Fashoda question, had introduced a new element into the inter- 
national situation. A long course of excessive moderation and 
superfluous concession had conveyed the impression that the 
“ squeezability ” of England was practically unlimited. It had 
become almost a fixed principle in the Chancelleries and the 
Foreign Offices that England would not fight. We might go so 
far as to talk big, to protest, even to threaten: but that was all. It 
cannot be said that the earlier months of the year had done any- 
thing to dissipate this mischievous notion, particularly in France. 
In that country they were aware—at least the officials at the Quai 
d’Orsay were—that our Government had been treated over the 
Madagascar question with the most cynical insolence, and all 
the world knew that after our angry Ministerial declarations 
about keeping doors open in China, we had, in fact, stood by 
tamely while the gates of the Northern Provinces were being 
quietly beset or ostentatiously slammed fast by Russia. In Africa, 
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in particular, our endurance had gone to the fullest limits. We 
had all but allowed France to block the whole Hinterland of a 
British Colony, and to cut across a vast territory which had been 
explored, developed, opened up, and kept in order by the enter- 
prise of a body of private British traders; and we had finally pro- 
fessed ourselves content with an agreement which had given our 
rivals a great deal more than they could legitimately claim. It 
took French diplomatists a little time to realize that the process 
had at last come to an end, and that England could be squeezed 
no longer ; or, at any rate, not by France. After the first shock of 
the Fashoda discovery had passed away, the French were a little 
inclined to be contumacious. M. Delcassé himself, at one time, 
and while he still had hopes of Russian support, had talked of 
Marchand’s withdrawal as “impossible,” and though this unfor- 
tunate epithet was not repeated, and Marchand, in fact, was with- 
drawn, there was a good deal of French “swagger,” both diplomatic 
and journalistic, through the late autumn. Nothing is more 
curious than the way the tone has changed during the past few 
weeks. French diplomacy has become profusely courteous and 
conciliatory towards this country. The new Ambassador, M. 
Cambon, took an early opportunity after his arrival in London to 
make a couple of speeches, in which he dwelt on the affection for 
England which animates the mass of the French nation. M. 
Delcassé, in the debate on the Foreign Policy of the Government, 
which opened in the Chamber on January 23rd, was at pains to 
point out, with almost exaggerated emphasis, that France was in 
the most forbearing and forgiving mood towards her island neigh- 
bour, and that nothing was so near her heart as the desire to 
maintain good relations with that Power. The official and semi- 
official newspapers follow suit. To compare the articles in such 
journals as the Temps and Débats now with those which used to 
be written a few months ago is highly instructive. 


Now this recent growth of consideration for 


seis lll os English feelings, this anxiety not to irritate us, has 
NEV RE: , 
ENGLAND. not sprung from the earth without cause. Its 


origin is perfectly obvious. It is based on the 
conviction, which has gradually diffused itself through France and 
Europe, that Great Britain is seeking occasion for war. The con- 
tempt entertained for a jealous rival, who would on no account 
fight, is now exchanged for fear of an embittered opponent, who is 
deeply desirous to perform that process. The French people, as a 
whole, regard the situation with almost equal bewilderment and 
alarm. They realize that their Government has at last succeeded 
in rousing England, and they know very well that in a war which 
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must be waged upon the sea and the sea-coasts their defeat is certain. 
There were times when even a consciousness of this inferiority would 
not have cowed a fiery nation. But the French have lost confidence 
in themselves, and they no longer care to take risks. Moreover, 
they are haunted—to a certain extent all the nations of Continental 
Europe are—by an impression that the “Anglo-Saxon” race is 
animated just now by an unbridled audacity, that it is bent 
on mastering the world, and that it is determined to begin by 
crushing its old antagonists, the peoples of the Latin stock. The 
swift and sudden collapse of Spain before the United States weighs 
heavily on the imagination of Frenchmen. They are asking them- 
selves whether England is not deliberately preparing the same 
fate for their country, and only waiting the opportunity to destroy 
their navy and strip them of the Colonial Empire. Their appre- 
hensions are increased by sheer perplexity. The ordinary non- 
political Frenchman honestly does not understand what England 
would be at, if her object is not naked provocation. The Fashoda 
incident, he says, is over; the French have admitted themselves in 
the wrong, and there might be an end of the matter. Why, then, did 
England not “disarm” when the order was sent to Marchand to 
quit the Nile? Why is her Particular Service Squadron still 
kept in a condition of instant readiness? Why do her news- 
papers continue to scold us, and her Ministers to use the lan- 
guage of veiled or open menace every time they speak in 
public? Evidently, reasons the perturbed Gaul, the Briton is 
spoiling for a fight, and will gratify his ferocious desires at our 
expense, if our Government gives him half a chance. 


So argues the French bourgeois, in much agitation 
Nem ct. of mind; for when it comes to the point, Anglo- 
phobe as he is by sentiment and prejudice, nothing 

would suit him worse than a war with these islanders, who will give 
him nothing but hard knocks, hamper his trade, and interfere with 
that cautious financial gambling which is the most genuine delight 
the average middle-class, middle-aged Frenchman possesses. But 
the idea that England is seeking to fasten a quarrel upon France 
is not confined to these uninstructed citizens. It is entertained by 
those whose business it is to consider public affairs closely. We 
have referred to the tone of the Press; and anyone who picks up 
a French newspaper just now will notice that this apprehension of 
a possible English attack is expressed everywhere, usually with 
deprecating nervousness, sometimes defiantly. Thus the Débats is 
calling upon all Frenchmen to forget their domestic disputes in 
face of the foreign danger, while the Matin has actually levied a 
considerable number of francs upon its readers in order to buy 
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submarine toys to blow up the English ironclads when they come. 
But this is not all. Some of the most influential French states- 
men, in and out of office, share the views of the alarmists. We 
believe that M. Méline makes no secret of his anticipation that 
there will be an outbreak of hostilities before the summer of this. 
year; and the whole recent action of M. Lockroy, the Minister of 
Marine, is inconsistent with any other theory but that of an im- 
minent British attack upon the ports and naval stations of the 
Republic. Nor is the belief in the aggressiveness of our present 
temper confined to France. It is widely held in Vienna and Berlin, 
as well as in St. Petersburg. On all hands it is felt that it is not 
wise to tempt Great Britain too far just now. On all hands it is 
thought that we are in a fighting mood, and are ready, and in- 


deed eager, to use our naval superiority to work off old scores with 
France. 


; j One result of this is the initiation of a curious. 

— French flirtation with Germany. Ever since th® 
difficulties with England became acute,the French 

have been casting wistful glances towards their old enemy. But, 
as long as their confidence in Russia remained unshaken, the desire 
for a rapprochement with Germany was lukewarm. But one of the: 
events of the autumn was the exposure of the real character of the 
Russo-French Alliance. That it would even bear the strain of a 
quarrel with a third party,in which Russian interests were not 
predominantly engaged, was always doubtful. In France, however, 
the delusion had always been cherished that the Imperial Ally 
would not be found wanting in the hour of need. As we pointed 
out last month, the French Foreign Office had been tacitly led to 
believe that, though it must not pick a quarrel with Germany, it 
might safely rely upon Russian assistance if it came to a rupture 
with England. How much Count Muravieff, during his visit to 
Paris, may have done to strengthen that mistake we do not know. 
But when the time came for Russia to define her intentions, France 
had to suffer a great enlightenment. She learnt that the Czar had 
not the faintest idea of plunging into a war with England to enable 
France to set up a claim to territorial rights in the Nile Valley. 
The approaching Peace Conference was an excellent ostensible 
excuse for passivity ; the real one was that Russia was not in the 
least inclined to risk a contest for which she is at the present 
moment utterly unprepared, which would involve her in utter 
financial confusion, nip her nascent East Asian schemes in the bud, 
and defer the completion of her great strategic railway projects for an 
indefinite period. So France had to take her rebuff, and speak to 
her enemy while in the way with him, by giving Marchand his 
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marching orders. But the result was that the liveliest interest 
was taken in every movement of Berlin. When the Marquis de 
Noailles called to enquire after the health of the Kaiser, they were 
greatly fluttered in Paris, and when the Emperor returned the call, 
the excitement grew lively. The position is naturally agreeable 
to William II., one of whose great ambitions it is to fill the place 
occupied by the late Czar as a sort of arbiter of Europe, the Lord 
of Peace and War; and Germany herself has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by being at once courted by France and being 
friendly to England. Some of the Berlin official and semi-official 
papers are already talking as if the destinies of the world rested with 
their Government. The Post thinks that Germany now holds the 
balance of power: “As things are, we can at all times cast our 
weight into the scales in the interests of peace, without a prejudice 
in favour of one Power or the other.” But it is quite understood 
that all this must not be pressed too far. The Vossische Zeitung 
points out that the idea of an “alliance” between France and 
Germany for any purpose whatsoever is a mere fiction of the 
brain. “It is self-evident that a permanent rapprochement can 
never come to pass so long as France imagines that Germany 
needs and desires her alliance, and that Germany must therefore 
take the first step and pay an adequate price (Alsace-Lorraine) for 
France’s friendship. And because no satisfactory result can ever 
be achieved on this basis all the present talk of a Franco-German 


rapprochement is empty dreaming, to which not a thought need be 
given.” 


There is this much ground for the apprehensions 

SerrLtinc Day. of the French, that the settlement between their 
country and ours, which has been so long post- 

poned, is at length approaching. We certainly “don’t want to 
fight” them, and no English statesman in his senses would 
attempt to pick a gratuitous quarrel with France in order to get 
the chance of defeating ber. But for years France has been 
annoying us in various outlying parts of our great Empire, and has 
refused all invitations to come to a definite arrangement once and 
for all, and make an end of occasions for “pin-pricks.” Lord 
Kimberley, speaking at Wymondham, on the 25th of January, 
stated that he and Lord Rosebery had endeavoured to bring about 
this general settlement with France while they were in office, 
and had signally failed, because of the obstacles interposed by the 
French Foreign Office. Lord Salisbury and M. Delcassé have 
taken up the task, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the French 
realize that this time there must be no failure. If there is, the 
outlook would undoubtedly be perilous. A certain indolent 
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tolerance is characteristic of Englishmen in their public affairs. 
They will put up with considerable invasions of their rights, 
without resenting it otherwise than by grumbling. But when 
they make up their minds that the thing has gone far enough, 
they do not give way till it is stopped. Lord Salisbury has rightly 
interpreted the temper of the nation when he supposes that it has 
reached this point, and will support him to the utmost in any 
efforts he may think necessary to put an end to French aggres- 
siveness. This, no doubt, is why the Madagascar Blue-Book has 
been published, with its striking illustrations of the insolent 
disregard for treaty obligations displayed by French Colonial 
authorities. And we may take it that similar motives have 
induced Her Majesty's Government to call upon that of France to 
state the terms on which it will consent to abandon the vexatious 
and grossly-abused privileges exercised on the Newfoundland coast, 
under the shelter of the eighteenth century treaties. These 
matters will have to be discussed together with the delimitation of 
the Hinterland of the French Congo territories and that of the 
Anglo-Egyptian dominions. There will be concessions and com- 
pensations to be asked for and granted on both sides. But it is to 
be hoped that French statesmen realize that in all the cases their 
agents have gone a long way further than internationsl rules and 
conventions justified, and that in the main the rounding-up of 
outstanding differences will mean retreat and withdrawal on the 
part of France from positions she never ought to have occupied. 


As regards Newfoundland, the attitude of the 

NEWFOUNDLAND. British Government was defined by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his speech at Wolverhampton on 

January 18th. We have reason to believe that on this occasion, at 
any rate, the Colonial Secretary did not speak without due con- 
sultation with the Prime Minister, and that his declaration may 
be regarded as thoroughly embodying the views of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Chamberlain protested that, of course, the Government has not 
the slightest intention of violating the Treaty of Utrecht, “ though 
I must say,” he added significantly, “if France intends to continue: 
to ignore the solemn obligations of an agreement which was come: 
to only eight years ago, I think, after all, she is the wrong party to- 
put forward the sanctity of the obsolete provisions of an antiquated. 
treaty, which is now something like 200 years old.” But, of course, 
French rights will be respected to the letter unless we can get 
them surrendered for fair compensations. But what are these rights 
which the French hold under treaty? Mr. Chamberlain reminds us 
that the Treaty of Utrecht, as well as the subsequent Conventions 
of 1763 and 1783, simply allow the French to resort to the shores 
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of Newfoundland, and to erect such temporary buildings and stages 
as are required for the purpose of the (cod) fishery. But what the 
French have arrogated to themselves, thanks to their own enterprise 
and the supineness of Downing Street, is something quite different. 
“ They have, in the first place, interpreted the right to catch and to- 
dry fish as though it included the right to trap and to can lobsters, 
though any naturalist could have told them that a lobster is not a 
fish. They have interpreted the prohibition to take up permanent 
residence on the shore by establishing dwellings and stores which 
they occupy during the summer, and which are occupied on their 
behalf by guardians collected from the natives of Newfoundland 
during the winter, so that they have transformed a temporary con- 
venience used for the drying of fish into permanent buildings, 
establishments, and stores, which are being used for very different 
purposes, because the French claim also that all goods required for 
the fisheries, all stores, shall be imported into Newfoundland free 
of duty, and though they are stored there, it is alleged by the 
Colonists that they are afterwards smuggled into the islands to the - 
great detriment of the local revenue. . . . But these annoy- 
ances are nothing to what follows, to the further development of 
the claims of the French, which has been persistently put forward. 
by them. They claim to construe the prohibition to resort to the - 
shores of Newfoundland, except for the purpose of the fisheries, 
and the guarantee of King George III. that they should not be- 
competed with in those fisheries, as giving them a practical. 
monopoly of 1,800 miles of Newfoundland coast, which the treaty: 
declares to be, of right, wholly British, and in connection with this. 
claim they have, on various occasions, attempted to interfere with 
British trade, to prevent mining operations, and generally to put a 
stop to the whole development of the Colony. They have, in fact, 
by means of the alleged treaty right, strangled our Colony in New- 
foundland, and have done that without a penny of advantage to 
themselves.” Mr. Chamberlain added that the “French shore ”” 
fishery, including the lobster-pot business, only employs 700 men 


all told, and this is probably an estimate which errs on the side of: 
liberality. 


Amid all this turmoil of international jealousies, . 

a eae ae rivalries, amities, and complications, the voice of 
the peacemaker sounds oddly. The Czar’s pro- 

posal for a Conference to Consider the limitation and reduction of 
armaments continues to be the subject of the wildest eulogy, and 
not much more sober ridicule. Mr. Stead and his “ crusaders ” are 
pervading the country, vulgarizing the movement by absurd per- 
versions and hysterical exaggerations. Mr. Stead pervades the. 
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country, indusing mayors aud clergymen to address meetings on 
the blessings of peace, which is a superfluous task, since there is 
no need for an agitation to convince the people of England that 
peace isa better thing than war. In their excitement some of the 
“ crusaders ” talk, as if to “strengthen the hands ” of the Czar, by 
uttering eloquent platitudes on English platforms, were likely to 
banish war from the earth for ever; and as if the Czar himself, in- 
‘stead of being a sensible young ruler, anxious at once to do an 
excellent stroke of business for his own Empire, and, perhaps, some- 
thing for the world at large, were a crowned Saint and Hero. 


Mr. Ruopes be ingenuity with which all persons and interests 
‘ON THE SIDE oF are dragged into the disarmament cry by its ener- 
a al promotors is characteristic. Mr. Rhodes, 
who has certainly never exhibited any distaste to warlike measures 
and instruments when they suit his purposes, is enrolled among 
the patrons of the movement. In War Against War, the “organ” 
of the new crusade, we read the account of an interview between 
Mr. Stead and the South African statesman, who arrived in this 
country in the middle of January." Commenting on Mr. Stead’s 
remark that if the Czar’s proposals met with success Great Britain 
could save at least £14,000,000 on naval expenditure during the 
next five years, Mr. Rhodes is made to say:—‘“With that 
£14,000,000—why, with that £14,000,000 we could complete the 
trans-continental railway from the Cape to Cairo. That is what 
you could do with it, and still have £4,000,000 to spare.” And the 
interview goes on in the same strain :— 


‘«* Think of it,’ Mr. Rhodes began again. ‘Fourteen millions sterling to be 
saved in the next five years if the Peace Conference succeeds, Fourteen millions 
sterling! And yet people grudge the Government guarantee of the Zambesi ex- 
tension, which will cost them nothing and save the Cape to Cairo Railway a charge 
of £75,000 a year, which represents the difference between the money borrowed on 
private security and a loan raised with a Government guarantee. Isn’t it mar- 
vellous how some people don’t see and won’t see the plainest facts?’ 

‘** You should really go to Russia and see M. Witte and Prince Hilkoff,’ I 
said. ‘ You would get on famously together. They are all for the iron rail as 
against the ironclad.’ ‘And right they are,’ said Mr. Rhodes. ‘Just think for 
.@ moment what the difference is. Fourteen millions for war-ships, all of which 
would be rusty iron in twenty years. Not one of them earning a penny. Every 

-one of them needing the diversion from productive industry of hundreds of able- 

bodied men in the flower of their youth. That is one side of it. On the other, 
£10,000,000 expended in completing the line from the Cape to Cairo, and you have 
a whole continent opened up, a great highway of the nations driven through the 
heart of Africa, the shores of the vast inland seas rendered accessible to com- 
merce, markets opened at every station, every man on the line employed in pro- 
-ductive industry—that is the other side of it. If you choose the latter you will 
have £4,000,000 left in the taxpayer’s pocket.’ ” 


‘The argument which underlies this high-faluting is that the nation 
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is only prevented by its poverty from paying for the “Cape-to- 
Cairo” chimera: we have to find so’ much money for ironclads 
that we cannot afford to finance Mr. Rhodes’ railway. Surely Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Stead must know that it is no such consideration 
as this which stands in the way of the Trans-Africanscheme. The 
Government could lay down twenty more ironclads and still be 
able to guarantee the railway if it thought such a course desirable. 
But it would not, or should not, support a wild-cat adventure, if 
the naval estimates could be swept away to-morrow, and the fleet 
sold for old iron. The “ Peace Conference” will not save us 
fourteen millions; but if it saved us three times that amount Mr. 
Rhodes would be none the better for it unless he can vindicate his 
project to the satisfaction of practical men, entrusted with the 
stewardship of the national finances. 
We do not think we can deal better with the 
sane 4 THE twaddle talked by Mr. Rhodes in order to enlist 
the sympathy of the peace crusaders in his various 
schemes, than by quoting the incisive and crushing comments that 
lately appeared in The Spectator. If there is a paper which repre- 
sents the reflected opinion of educated Englismen, and prefers the 
permanent interests of this country to its ephemeral emotions that 
paper is The Spectator, - It is generally considered “ unpatriotic” to 
criticize Mr. Rhodes, but it can hardly be termed unpatriotic to 
quote a contemporary which lately called upon the British Govern- 
ment “to bundle Major Marchand out of Fashoda.” Mr. Rhodes 
has many journalistic friends. It is to be hoped that they will 
endeavour to meet The Spectator’s criticism, which is as follows :— 
“ An official communiqué from Mr. Rhodes, stating his views and 
intentions with regard to the Cape to Cairo route, was published 
by the Central News on Thursday. He estimates that, to bridge 
the existing gap of some three thousand five hundred miles, a sum 
of about ten millions sterling will be required, and while he does 
not ask the Government to make a grant towards the construction 
of the railway, he is seeking for a Government guarantee upon a 
lump sum, so that the money can be had at the reduced rate of 
interest enjoyed by funds covered by such a guarantee. The 
opportunities for hearing the arguments against Mr. Rhodes’ 
schemes are notoriously so restricted that the able destructive 
criticism of the Cape to Cairo route published in Tuesday’s Pall 
Mall Gazette deserves most careful consideration. Not the least 
weighty objection is that based on Mr. Rhodes’ own admission 
that, with the railway open to Central Africa, native labour could 
be obtained from the interior for the mines in Rhodesia and 
the irrigation works in Cape Colony. ‘ Will Mr. Rhodes tell us, 
asks the writer, ‘why he canno: get native labour from territories 
VOL, XXXIL 52 
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already within our grasp?’ One is driven to conclude that Mr. 
Rhodes presumes on the unsophisticated nature of the Tanganyika 
native. As regards the Mashona, Matabele, and Natal Zulu, is it 
a case of once bit twice shy? We have no inherent objection to 
the Tanganyika railway. If, however, Mr. Rhodes is the great man 
his admirers represent him to be, why cannot he carry out the 
scheme without any help? We sincerely hope that the Govern- 
ment will withhold a guarantee, and avoid the fatal error of 
mixing themselves up with Chartered Company finance.” We 
shall probably be told that the guarantee has already been 
promised, and that it is no use trying to lock the stable door after 
the horse has been stolen, &c. It is probably true that the same 
Government which derided deputations seeking assistance in the 
construction of railways in China which would open up thickly- 
populated provinces, is prepared, at Mr. Rhodes’ bidding, to 
guarantee a railway to penetrate the least-populated parts of 
Africa. But supporters who protested against their decision in 
the one case are entitled to know the reason for this sudden 
change of front. Who wishes to travel from Cairo to the Cape ? 


As against the Crusaders, some of the astute 
WHAT THE CzaR sceptics of the daily Press continue to repeat, every 
—" oe days, that the Peace Rescript was only the re- 
sult of a deep-laid plan to get Russia out ofa difficulty, and, perhaps, 
to get England into one. Whatever truth there may be in this view 
of the matter, or at any rate in one part of it, there is no occasion 
to keep reiterating it, as though there were nothing else in the 
Czar’s proposals. A good many of our journalistic critics seem to 
regard the whole matter as merely an opportunity for some 
superior “chaff.” The publication of Count Muravietf’s Circular, 
suggesting preliminaries for consideration by the Powers before 
the Conference meets, has given a fresh opening for this kind of 
treatment. The proposals are laughed away as merely those of a 
foolish young amateur. Yet some of them are quite worthy of 
discussion, even if the programme cannot be accepted en bloc in 
its present shape. These are the points which are submitted in 
the Circular :— 

“1, An understanding not to increase for a fixed period the pre- 
sent effective of the armed military and naval forces, and, at the. 
same time, not to increase the budgets pertaining thereto, a pre- 
liminary examination of the means by which a reduction might 
even be effected in future in the forces and budgets above men- 
tioned. 

“2. To prohibit the use in the armies and fleets of any new kind of 
firearms whatever, of any new explosives, or any powders more. 
powerful than those now in use either for rifles or cannon. 
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“ce 
. 


3. To restrict the use in military warfare of the formidable 
explosives already existing, and to prohibit the throwing of pro- 
jectiles or explosives of any kind from balloons or by any similar 
means. | 

“4. To prohibit the use in naval warfare of submarine torpedo- 
boats or plungers, or other similar engines of destruction ; to give 
an undertaking not to construct vessels with rams in the future. 

“5. To apply to naval warfare the stipulations of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864, on the basis of the Articles added to the 
Convention of 1868. 

“6. To neutralize skips and boats employed in saving those 
overboard during or after an engagement. 

“7. To revise the declaration concerning the laws and customs. 
of war elaborated in 1874 by the Conference of Brussels, which has. 
remained unratified to the present day. 

“8. To accept in principle the employment of the good offices. 
of mediation and facultative arbitration in cases lending themselves. 
thereto, with the object of preventing armed conflicts between 
nations ; an understanding with respect to the mode of applying 
these good offices, and the establishment of a uniform practice in 
using them.” 

It is easy enough to see an absurd side to some of these Articles. 
How ridiculous of the Czar to imagine that he can check the 
progress of military and naval invention? Is it likely that we will 
consent to weaken our battleships by depriving them of the ram, 
or that the French will abandon the submarine torpedo-boat, with 
which they hope to send those same battleships to the bottom ? 
Yet, though the Czar may have got on the wrong lines in his 
details, the underlying idea is by no means absurd or even im- 
practicable. There seems no reason why the principles of the 
Brussels Conference should not be carried a good deal further. 
Just as we prohibit the use of explosive bullets and the poisoning 
of wells, we might, by mutual agreement, banish various other 
methods and instruments which add too grossly to the horrors of 
warfare, and especially to the sufferings of the individual com- 
batant. Even the proscription of the ram and the submarine 
boat, though no doubt technically inadmissible at present, is not. 
quite so foolish as it looks at first sight. Sailors should not be the 
first to object to the prohibition of agencies of destruction, which 
might doom a whole ship’s crew in action to be drowned or broiled 
alive, without the possibility of escape. Universal peace will be as 
far off as ever, after the Czar’s Conference, and universal disarma- 
ment no nearer. But.a serious consideration of the possibility of 
revising the rules and conditions of warfare is really called for, and 
there is no reason why the discussion of this subject should not 
produce some practical and very beneficial results. 

52* 
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We said above that the French had lost confidence 

THE a °F in themselves. Pessimism in politics is mounting 
fast. One writer after another takes the oppor- 

tunity to point out that France is losing ground, materially and 
morally, while the nations of the Teutonic, and even the Slavonic, 
stocks are going forward. The latest prophet of this gloomy gospel, 
which is all the more painful because of its element of truth, is 
M. Drumont, the notorious anti-Semitic agitator. In a recent 
sensational article in the Figaro, this writer draws attention to the 
recently published statistics of M. Edmond Théry, which, he thinks, 
tell eloquently of French decline. He reminds us that from 1875 
to 1897 the population of Russia increased by 42 per cent., that of 
Germany by 27, and that of France only by 6:7. In 1875 France 
occupied the third rank in the European hierarchy, with over 
36,000,000 inhabitants. Germany then possessed 41,000,000. To- 
day Germany numbers 52,250,000, whereas France counts no more 
than 38,500,000. To every hundred Frenchmen there are now 135 
Germans, and there will be 256 to 100 at the close of the twentieth 
century. The principal proprietors of French railways are Ger- 
mans of Frankfurt, a circumstance which M. Drumont declares 
prejudicial to the interests of the national defence. During the last 
twenty-five years Germany has increased the tonnage of her mer- 
antile marine by 157 per cent., whereas France augmented hers by 
only 31 per cent.; and at present the tonnage of British mercantile 
shipping is 7,750,000 tons, that of Germany 1,200,000 tons, and 
that of France, who is well behind Norway, amounts to no more 
than 590,000 tons. “Germany has taken our place in the com- 
merce of the world,” is M. Drumont’s melancholy summing-up of 
the statistical returns. The proof of this alarming statement he 
finds in the circumstance that from 1875 to 1897 Germany’s 
exports to foreign countries increased by nearly £52,000 000 ster- 
ling, that is to say, at the rate of over 41 per cent., whereas France’s 
exports not only did not increase at all, but actually fell off by 
about £11,000,000, or 7 per cent. The most terrible thing about it 
all, he further observes, is not merely that France’s expenses go on 
increasing, and her people have the heaviest Budget in the world 
and the largest National Debt. But worse than all is the fact 
“that all the sacrifices made for the grandeur of the nation are 
horribly unproductive, lamentably barren. Germany, England, the 
United States, all spend money as well as we, but the sums which 
these peoples give to their respective Governments are productive 
seeds, which bring in a magnificent harvest of forces and riches. 
Our money, on the contrary, drops into a bottomless abyss. Our 
railways are owned by Germans, we possess neither a military nor 
a merchant navy, our industry is languishing, and our commerce 
dying. We exist for the universe only, thanks to Paris—to that 
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Paris which the Tartuftes of both continents call Babylon the 
Infamous, and to which they come from time to time to hide their- 
excesses.” A great deal of M. Drumont’s indictment is absurdly 
exaggerated, like everything he writes; but there is enough truth 
in it to account for the uncertainty and depression which are so- 
manifest in France. The terrible Dreyfus case is fully dealt with 
further on. 


The all-pervading influence of foreign politics con- 
— tinues to be felt, even in the domestic affairs of 
“"“" the Liberal Party. That disordered group has had 
to go through the last month of the Recess without being formally 
provided with a leader in the House of Commons, though it is 
understood that the emergency post is to be assumed by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. It is not suggested, even by his own friends, 
that this estimable public man has exactly the talent or the force 
of character to be an ideal chief of a great political combination ;. 
but he will serve till some more striking person emerges. The 
case was put by Lord Kimberley—who, as most people do not 
remember, is the titular Liberal leader in the House of Lords—in a 
speech at Wymondham towards the close of the month, with more: 
candour than tact: “It may be we shall have to wait for some 
time before we have the advantage of leaders of widespread in- 
fluence and great genius, but I am sufficiently sanguine to believe 
that the time is not far distant when our fortunes will be very 
different from what they are now. The fortunes of a Party do not 
depend only on leaders. They depend also on the state of feeling 
of the whole bulk of the Party, and I see no signs of decay and 
want of spirit in the Party.” Lord Kimberley’s dictum is more 
philosophical than historically accurate. The fortunes of a Party, 
perhaps, ought not to depend upon its leaders, but, as a matter of 
fact, they usually do. It can scarcely be said that there has been 
any period since the time of Pitt, except during a portion of Lord 
Liverpool’s Premiership, when there were not at least one or two: 
men of real eminence at the head of the great English Parties. 


The immediate cause of the present leaderless 
condition of the Liberals still remains very 
inadequately explained. Neither Sir William 
Harcourt nor Mr. John Morley has been able to satisfactorily 
account for their sudden retirement and revolt. Sir William 
himself has retired from the fray, and, leaving The Manchester 
Guardian and Mr. Morley and other admirers to make what 
defence they can, he has thrown himself vigorously into the Anti- 
Sacerdotal Campaign in the Church. But it is noticeable that not 
much now is heard of those cryptic allusions to “ personal proscrip- 
tions” which adorned Sir William Harcourt’s first letter of 
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resignation. The truth is, the personal side of the controversy is 
not one on which Sir William can be anxious to insist. He cannot 
very well explain that he and the majority of his colleagues were 
quarrelling all through Mr. Gladstone’s two last Administrations ; 
that when the Grand Old Man retired, the Party generally 
believed that Sir William Harcourt had the best claim to succeed 
him ; that Sir William himself shared this view very strongly ; but 
that the Front Bench men simply would not have him, and 
threatened resignation if he were set to rule over them. Nor is it 
desirable to dwell on the fact that the quarrel has smouldered on 
ever since, and that Sir William Harcourt having made Lord 
Rosebery’s place too hot to hold him, some of the devoted followers 
of that statesman have made matters as uncomfortable as they 
could for his rebellious lieutenant. This undignified side of the 
business is just as well left alone. 


That being the case, an effort has to be made to 
emphasize some real divergence of principle be- 
tween the two groups, and Mr. Morley, the 
official apologist for his colleague, does his best to make play 
with the new Imperialism and the Military and Expansionist 
tendencies which he ascribes to the adherents of Lord Rosebery. 
Liberalism, he maintains, is being led astray, and turned from its 
old paths, by its most potent chiefs—those who happen at the 
present moment to have the ear of the country. “It would be 
idle to deny,” he said at Brechin on January 17th, “that remark- 
able cross-currents are running in the country and in your own 
Party. There is a dangerous reaction, there is a spread of danger- 
ous doctrine, and that dangerous doctrine and that reaction, I will 
not conceal from you, has in my judgment found its way into our 
own Party.” And in another part of the same oration he makes the 
accusation more definite : “ Now there have been cross-currents—it 
is no use denying these things—there have been cross-currents, 
and it was impossible, either inside the House of Commons or 
elsewhere, that Sir William Harcourt could speak with the 
authority of an united Party. He refused to embark the Liberal 
Party in any sort of competition with Jingoes on either side, or to 
encourage those who would inflame international difficulties—for 
example, with France or Russia.” 


THE DIVIDING 
LINE. 


One result of this attitude of the dissentient 

- —— Liberals is to prolong that discussion on the true 
ENGLANDER.” meaning and significance of “ Jingoism,” which Mr. 
H. W. Wilson initiated in the pages of this REVIEW 

last month. It is a not very edifying, but rather amusing, exhibition 
of that mode of controversy common among school-boys. “ Yah; 
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Jingo,” shouts one side. “Get out, you’re only a Little Englander,” 
retorts the other. Incidentally, both Parties have been driven to 
some attempt at defining their terms. Mr. Morley said he would 
give a definition of Jingo if anybody would provide a fair description 
of Little Englander. Mr. Chamberlain promptly took up the 
challenge, and the very next day defined a Little Englander as “a 
man who honestly believes that the expansion of this country 
carries with it obligations which are out of proportion to its advan- 
tages.” This is not exceptionally happy, particularly when it 
appeared that almost simultaneously Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was 
deprecating superfluous expansion, and urging that “ we must not 
think, great and powerful as we were, we could appropriate the 
whole world to ourselves. . . . We could not do everything at 
once, and we should be wiser if we attempted rather to develop what 
we had already acquired than to add still further to the extent of 
our Empire.” Perhaps the wisest thing in this controversy was said 
by Lord Kimberley, who deprecates hard and fast divisions :— 
“These things are not to be dealt with by such sharply-defined 
lines. There are occasions when it is undoubtedly the duty, and 
will always be the duty, of the nation not to be afraid to fight; but, 
on the other hand, I hold it to be the duty of the nation, and to 
the supreme interests of the nation, to be in favour of peace. It 
depends on the choice of the nation, and no general proposition 
can be laid down. I suppose there is no such person as a ‘ Little 
Englander’ who, under no conceivable circumstances, would think 
it right to add to the dominions of the Empire. At all events, I 
never have met with such a person, and I am quite sure that none 
of our distinguished statesmen whom I have known ever held the 
doctrine in that bare form.” 


Lord Kimberley went on to cite Mr. Gladstone as 
Tue Revolt an example of a highly peaceful statesman, who 
GLApsToNisM. did a great deal of annexation in his time. Never- 
theless, Mr. Morley is perfectly correct when he de- 
nounces his Opposition opponents as unfaithful followers of their 
dead chief. “ One thing,” he said,“ I will not do. I will not go about 
the country saying fine things, or listening to fine things, about 
Mr. Gladstone, and at the same time sponging off the slate all the 
lessons that Mr. Gladstone taught us, and all the lessons that he 
set.” This is precisely what the new Imperialist Liberals are doing, 
largely to the benefit of the country. They are, fortunately, doing 
their best to sponge from the slate the memory of those disastrous 
precedents of mismanagement and humiliation which were Mr. 
Gladstone’s chief contribution to the history of English foreign 
policy. 
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. 
~o 
I.—THE SCOPE OF THE ENQUIRY. 


THE decision of the Court of Cassation, we are given to under- 
stand, may take one of three forms. If Dreyfus was legally and 
justly condemned, the Court would simply reject the appeal and de- 
cline to interfere with the sentence ; if it. appears that his condemna- 
tion was irregular, but that some grounds exist for supposing him 
a traitor, the Court would quash the sentence of the court-martial, 
but refer the case to another court-martial for readjudication ; 
lastly, if the Court holds that he is innocent, it would quash the 
sentence and set him free. But in order to judge the Dreyfus case 
proper the Court has found it necessary to call for the dossiers of 
other cases which have grown out of it, and are, in a sense, insepar- 
able from it,some of these being over and done with, others, like 
Picquart’s and Madame Henry’s, still pending. All of these will 
be more or less affected both by the evidence given before the 
Court of Cassation and by its decision, whatever that may be. 

And first, with regard to Dreyfus himself—Amongst the docu- 
ments submitted to the Court of Cassation in the preliminiary pro- 
ceedings, was a letter addressed by General Zurlinden to the Minister 
of Justice, dated the 16th September 1898. It will be remembered 
that M. Cavaignac, the Minister of War, refusing to be a party to 
the proceedings which M. Brisson’s Cabinet had resolved on taking 
with a view to obtain revision, resigned, and that General Zurlinden 
was appointed in his place, but being imperfectly acquainted with 
the Dreyfus case asked for a week’s delay in order to study the dossier. 
He now, in this letter, states the result to which this study had 
led him, viz., that, like his predecessors, he was convinced of 
Dreyfus’ guilt and opposed to revision; and his letter was followed 
by his resignation. The letter deserves our close attention, not 
merely because it announced to the Cabinet a most critical deter- 
mination of a Minister, but because, to use the words of the 
Rapporteur M. Bard, it states with precision, and in a complete 
form, all the objections, up to date, of the military authorities to 
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revision, and therefore enables us to gauge the strength of the 
War Office case. The General relies on the soundness of the 
original conviction of Dreyfus on the charge of having written the 
bordereau (the unsigned letter to a foreign attaché containing 
the list of secret documents belonging to the French War Office 
which the writer was forwarding to him): the experts had found 
the bordereau to be in Dreyfus’ handwriting, and this finding was 
confirmed by the other circumstances of the case. Here are the 
General’s words :— 


** On constate, en outre, que toutes les indications précédemment recueillies au 
sujet du traitre se rapportent & Dreyfus—sa présence au deuxiéme bureau au 
moment méme ou l’existence d’un traitre y était soupconnée ; d’autres preuves 
tirées de son attitude a ]’état-major de l’armée, de ses investigations indiscrétes, 
&e.; enfin la conclusion du rapport des experts établit nettement sa culpabilité.” 


This being the case, the General avers that the subsequent 
forgery of Henry can be no reason for revision, seeing that that 
officer had been only a formal witness at the court-martial. This, 
however, is a complete mistake,* and his staff must have mis- 
informed the General on the subject. Then he avoids all mention 
of the alleged interference of the Minister of War with the court- 
martial in communicating to them documents in the absence of 
the prisoner; neither does he allude to the trial of Esterhazy for 
having written the bordereau, or to the conflict between the experts: 
in that case and those in the Dreyfus case. But he states roundly :— 


‘* Depuis la condamnation, il n’est survenu aucun fait, aucune preuve, permettant 
d’établir une présomptivn d’innocence en faveur de Dreyfus. Plusieurs indices 
au contraire sont venus confirmer sa culpabilité.” 


and later on he speaks of nowveiles jreuves de culpabilité. But 
with the exception of the “confessions” of Dreyfus, on which he 
lays stress, he does not specify any one of the various indications 
or new proofs of culpability. 

Such, then, were the views of General Zurlinden, when Minister 
of War, so late as September last; and they may be taken to 
represent those of his predecessors, General Mercier, General Billot, 
and M. Cavaignac, and of his successor, General Chanoine ; indeed, of 
the War Oftice generally, except that there may be some doubt as 
to M. Cavaignac’s view concerning the bordereau. Certainly when 
bent on convincing the Chamber of Dreyfus’ guilt, that Minister 
gave the go-by to the bordereau, on which Dreyfus had been con- 
victed, not so much as mentioning it, and relied on the document 


* Henry was a formal witness, but he was also on two occasions a virulent 
witness, and in one of these, at least, a false one. 
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called “la preuve absolue.”* But now that la preuve absolue has 
turned out to be a forgery of Colonel Henry’s, it is possible that 
M. Cavaignac may be inclined to put more faith in the bordereau. 
The opinion of five successive Ministers of War may possibly suffice 
for such portion of the French public as are unable to criticize it ; 
but the case before the Court of Cassation will not be determined 
by the opinion of the five Ministers, any more than by the opinion 
of the Siecle. It will be determined by the facts. 

I do not, of course, attempt to forecast the judgment of the 
Court, still less to suggest what it should be. But I may be per- 
mitted to point out the principal questions which are likely to be 
raised. The first is—Dreyfus having been convicted of writing 
the bordereau, did he write it? At his trial this was necessarily 
treated as a matter only for the experts, who were divided in 
opinion, three holding the bordereau was in the handwriting of 
Dreyfus, two that it was not. But Esterhazy was not. yet on the 
scene, and ‘now the question will rather be between Dreyfus and 
Esterhazy. 

The next question is: Were any documents communicated to the 
court-martial behind the back of the prisoner and his counsel ? 
This is a question which has been often put to the War Office, 
notably to General Mercier at the Zola trial, but up to now has 
never been answered. So late as September last the Minister of 
Justice asked the Minister of War (then General Zurlinden) for 
information on this subject, and this was the General’s official 
reply :— 

“En réponse A votre lettre de ce jour (11 Sept.), j'ai Vhonneur de vous 
faire connaitre qu’il n’y a pas trace au ministére dela guerre de lacommunication 


de pieces secrétes au Conseil de Guerre qui a condamné Dreyfus, Je n’ai donc 
aucun moyen de répondre a la question que vous me posez.” 


This answer, of course, deceives nobody. It has never been 
supposed ‘that such a communication had been officially registered. 
The question is whether it took place. The Minister of War, 
having at his command the whole staff of officers who have been con- 
versant with the case from the beginning, does not deny it, does 
not admit it: simply says he has no means of answering the 
question. But almost at the same time that the Minister of 
Justice received this letter from General Zurlinden, he received 
another one from Colonel Picquart, written from his prison. Henry 
having confessed to the forgery of the prewve absolue, Picquart 


* The supposed letter from one foreign attaché to another :—‘‘ Mon cher ami,— 
J’ai lu qu’un député va interpeller sur DREYFUS. Si . . . je dirai que 
jamais j’avais des relations avec ce Juif. C’est entendu, Si on vous demande, 
dites comme ¢a, car il faut pas que on sache jamais personne ce qui est arrivé 
avec lui.” (Sic.) 
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had applied to the Prime Minister for leave to make a statement ; 
his application was referred to the Minister of Justice, who in 
reply requested him to give full information of what he knew. 
Picquart accordingly wrote the letter referred tc, this being the 
first time that he was able to speak freely,relieved from the obligation 
of official secrecy. In this letter (which was publicly laid before 
the Court of Cassation at the preliminary enquiry) Picquart states 
positively that documents were secretly communicated to the 
court-martial; he spoke of the fact at the time with General 
Mercier, General de Boisdeffre, and Colonel du Paty de ‘Clam ; 
and later on, when he became Head of the Department, he spoke 
of it with Colonel Sandherr (who had been Head at the date 
of the court-martial), Commandant Henry, the archivist Gribelin, 
and the Greffier Valle Calle; Colonel Sandherr in particular told him 
where the dossier containing these secret documents—known as the 
secret dossier—was to be found in the office,.and Picquart accord- 
ingly applied to M. Gribelin to give him, from Commandant 
Henry’s safe, the dossier which had been communicated to the 
court-martial, and it was given to him at once. Picquart 
describes one by one the four pieces comprised in the secret 
dossier, together with a commentary on them by du Paty de Clam, 
which, according to Colonel Sandherr, had been communicated to 
the court-martial at the same time. Colonel Picquart discusses 
these four pieces in detail, and avers that not one of them 
concerned Dreyfus, and that no one could have supposed they did, 
but for the misleading comments of du Paty de Clam. In con- 
clusion, Picquart asks the Minister of Justice to obtain confirmation 
of his declaration by reference to Generals Mercier, de Boisdeffre, 
and Gonse, Col. du Paty de Clam, the archivist Gribelin, and 
the Greffier Valle Calle. This, of course, is a one-sided account, 
but the Court of Cassation has had before them these officers, as 
also officers who were members of the court-martial, so if Picquart 
has made a misstatement, it will be found out. At present we 
are in the dark as to what the War Office have to reply to this 
statement of Picquart’s concerning the secret, dossier, its contents, 
and their communication to the court-martial. All that has been 
publicly admitted is the existence at the War Office at the present 
time of a secret dossier, consisting, it is supposed, of the 1,000 
treasonable documents which M. Cavaignac informed the Chamber 
had been amassed by the Department. But of the quality of these 
documents and their bearing on the Dreyfus case, we can only 
judge by the three samples which M. Cavaignac produced as con- 
clusive. Of these, two were amongst those described by Picquart, 
and if he is correct, irrelevant, the third is the preuve absolue, 
now acknowledged to be a forgery, the forger being the Head of the 
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Intelligence Department in the War Office. Then, besides the 
secret dossier, there is, it now appears, also what is called an extra- 
secret or diplomatic dossier, coming, not from the War Office, but 
from the Foreign Office. What are the contents of this dossier, 
whether it comprises forged letters to or from Royal or other 
persons, whether or not any of the documents were communicated to 
the Dreyfus court-martial, or whether the War Office rely on any 
of them as evidences of treason against Dreyfus, we do not know; 
all that can be said is that neither Dreyfus, nor his counsel, nor 
the public, has ever seen any of them. But even supposing, for the 
sake of the argument, that they are incriminatory, we would fain 
ask has anyone ever heard of a case in a civilized country where a 
man has been kept in prison for life, not for an act of treason of 
which he has been convicted, but for another act of treason, 
supposed to be established by documents which he has never 
seen? Tor some time the present Government taiked as if they 
would refuse to communicate the secret dossier to the Court of 
Cassation on the ground that it might endanger relations with 
foreign Powers, but ultimately they have thought better of this, 
and have comiunicated the dossier to the Court under special 
restrictions, a military officer carrying it to the Court in the 
morning, remaining there and keeping custody over it during 
the day, and carrying it back to the War Office at night. A similar 
course has been followed with respect to the diplomatic dossier. 
Of course, it is quite possible that there may be in these dossiers 
some documents that the Government would rather not see 
published ; but considering that Germany and Italy have both 
openly denied that any agent of theirs had ever any dealipgs with 
Dreyfus, international difficulty* from either of those two quarters 
is hardly to be apprehended, and the documents connected with 
those countries are more likely to be in favour of Dreyfus than 
against him. However, it is most satisfactory that the Court will 

* The plea of public safety in order to hide what it is not desired to reveal is a 
device not unknown to traders. A few years ago the Inspector of Explosives at. 
the Home Office was summoned to the Port of London by information that a 
box had arrived there for transmission to Singapore, marked ‘‘ Explosive, ” which 
the London consignee refused to open on the ground that he did not know 
the contents, but was informed they were so explosive that to open the box would 
be dangerous. The box, for safety, had been removed to a barge separately 
moored, and out of the way, and no one was allowed toapproachit. The inspector. 
accompanied by a Woolwich workman, put out to the barge, the port authorities 
keeping a respectful distance and waiting to see what would come of it. The 
workman took a good look at the box ; then saying, ‘‘ I suppose someone fastened 
this box up, and I don’t see why some one also should not unfasten it,” proceeded 
to open the box with his hammer and chisel. No explosion followed, and there 
was no explosive matter. Instead the box was found to contain hundreds of labels 
marked “ Chateau Margaux, 1858.” The wine merchant was making a venture 


with some claret to Singapore ; his plan was, on the arrival of the cargo, to affix 
these labels to the bottles, and palm off his poor stuff on his customers. 
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thoroughly investigate these dossiers, and in doing so we are sure 
they will be more successful than the War Office has been in 
distinguishing the pertinent from the irrelevant, the genuine from 
the forged, and in discovering who were the forgers, and how the 
forgeries found their way into the War Office. 

But there remain the “ confessions ” of Captain Dreyfus to Cap- 
tain Lebrun-Renault. I do not discuss the question whether they 
were made or not, I only state what is the allegation. This officer 
was captain of the escort in charge of the prisoner on the day of 
degradation ; but he was not in command, except during a short 
interval when his superior officer was absent consulting General 
Darras as to what should be done if, during the ceremony, the 
prisoner did, as he threatened to do, shout out his innocence. 
And the allegation is that, during this short interval, Captain 
Dreyfus who up to that time had always declared his innocence, 
who immediately afterwards declared it on the field of degradation, 
and who ever after that uniformly persisted in declaring it to his 
wife, his counsel, and the Minister of War—that during this interval 
he made a confession to Captain Lebrun-Renault. This officer did 
not mention the confession in his official report at the time, but 
M. Cavaignac relied on the account which General Gonse said he 
wrote the day after the degradation of what Captain Lebrun-Renault 
had said in his presence at interviews, first with General Mercier 
and then with the President, M. Casimir Perier, also on accounts 
of what other officers said they had heard from Captain Lebrun- 
Renault at the time or shortly afterwards. We are glad to think 
that the truth will have been ascertained by the Court who have 
examined Captain Lebrun-Renault, Generals Mercier and Gonse, 
and M. Casimir Perier. It is also understood that questions on 
this subject have been sent out to Dreyfus himself, in the Zle du 
Diable. On that island he still remains a prisoner. And at first 
the present Government, in pursuance of the policy of rigorous 
isolation from the world, declined to inform him of the steps which 
their predecessors had taken to re-open his case, and whilst these 
Were in progress, he was writing once more to the War Office 
expressing his confidence that his honour was safe in the hands of 
General de Boisdeffre. Subsequently, at the instance of the Court 
of Cassation, the Government consented to communicate to him a 
copy of the report of the preliminary enquiry and the resolution 
of the Court to consider whether the sentence should be revised. 
And in the meantime the rigour of his imprisonment, so it is 


reported, is being mitigated; he is no longer limited to the court- 
yard for exercise. 


Esterhazy’s court-:nartial, in one sense, has ceased to be of in- 
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terest. He was acquitted ; the verdict is irreversible; and he is. 
safe from being prosecuted again for the same offences. And if la 
chose jugée is la verité légale, the case can be quoted as proof that 
Esterhazy did not write the bordereaw. Nevertheless, of all the 
various trials this is the most significant and instructive. From it 
there is far more to be learnt of the truth about the Dreyfus case 
and the truth about the Picquart case than can be gathered from 
those cases themselves ; it also enables us to judge of the general 
action of the War Office from the use they made of the fresh 
opportunity thus given to them to put an end to the whole agita- 
tion by the appropriate means—that is, by an honest enquiry in a 
military court of justice. We may therefore, perhaps, be pardoned 
for recalling attention to what is now ancient history, illumined, 
however, by recent revelations in the public proceedings before the 
Court of Cassation. 

The reader must put himself back to the close of 1897, when 
the position was this: The War Office was aware of the petit blew 
(a telegram card from a foreign attaché addressed to Esterhazy by 
name, acknowledging the receipt of documents and asking for 
further information) having fallen into the hands of Picquart as 
head of the Intelligence Department, and of Picquart having been 
led to compare Esterhazy’s handwriting with that of the bordereau 
and having found the two to be identical. About the same time, 
the same discovery had been made in another quarter. A 
broker, M. de Castro, on chancing to see a fac-simile of the 
bordereaw sold in the streets, had recognized in it the hand- 
writing of his customer, Esterhazy, and had informed M. Matthieu 
Dreyfus, who thereupon openly denounced Esterhazy, and 
General Billot, then Minister of War, whilst expressing his own 
unabated faith in the chose jugée as against Dreyfus, had 
promised in the Chamber a military enquiry. At this enquiry 
there were thus two charges against Esterhazy, both of treason, one 
that he was the writer of the bordereau, the other that, as appeared 
from the petit bleu, he was carrying on a treasonable correspon- 
dence. Let us see how these were dealt with. 

The first evidently was a question for experts in hand-writing, but 
General de Pellieux, who had been appointed Juge d’ Instruction, did 
not call in experts,and straightway pronounced in favour of a non- 
lieu, .e., that there was no case against Esterhazy with regard to the 
bordereau. The case, however, was gone on with, and passed into the 
hands of the Rapporteur, Commandant Ravary; and now three ex- 
perts were appointed by the War Office, and they reported, not (as 

the experts in the Dreyfus case had done) that the handwriting of 
the bordereauw was that of Dreyfus, but that it was Esterhazy’s, only 
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that it was a forgery, having been written as a tracing over words 
written by Esterhazy. Such a product might be conceivable if the 
entire original had been written by Esterhazy himself, and then 
copied in the form of a tracing by someone. else. But this 
supposition would not have assisted Esterhazy. The suggestion of 
the experts was that the individual words constituting the 
bordereauw roust have been separately abstracted from some other 
writings of Esterhazy, and then put together like a piece of mosaic: 
and so copied. Such was the theory of the décalque. It had 
its difficulties. Was it possible for a document to be thus con- 
structed so as to look like a natural whole? and how could the. 
words have been obtained from Esterhazy’s writing? and who had 
obtained them? Could it be Dreyfus, who was a stranger to. 
Esterhazy ? and if it was Dreyfus, how was it that when charged 
as being himself the writer, he had not given up Esterhazy? To 
support the theory, it was for Esterhazy to supply the facts. This. 
he did, as follows: When at Rouen in 1893, he swore, he had 
received a letter from a staff officer, Captain Brault, dated from a 
house in Toulouse, Rue Lafayette, or Rue Chateaudun (Esterhazy 
could not recollect which, neither could he recollect the number), 
to the etiect that, being engaged ona study of the operations of the- 
Light Cavalry in the Crimea, and knowing that Esterhazy’s father: 
had commanded a brigade in Eupatoria, he would be much obliged 
if Esterhazy would furnish him with whatever information on the 
subject might be in his possession. Esterhazy then prepared a. 
memorandum of seven or eight folio pages, and sent it to the 
address named. Receiving no answer, he enquired at the War 
Office and was told that Captain Brault was in garrison at Toulouse. 
He wrote there, and Captain Brault replied that he had never 
written to ask for information, never received any memorandum, 
never lived in either of the streets named. Esterhazy then, 
according to his own account, made further search, and ascertained 
that the nearest address to that named—V’adresse qui s’en 
rapprochait le plus ”-—was that of M. Hadamard, the father-in-law 
of Dreyfus. He then complained to the War Office and asked for- 
an enquiry, but heard no more of it. 

It was on this testimony of the experts as to the décalque 
that Commandant Ravary felt justified in pronouncing a non-liew 
in favour of Esterhazy as General de Pellieux had done before. 
Notwithstanding this double non-liew, General Saussier sent the 
case before a court-martial. Here Madame Dreyfus, being, of 
course, vitally interested in proving the handwriting to be 
Esterhazy’s, and also apprehensive of undue indulgence being 
shown to him, applied to be allowed to intervene, but this was re-. 
fused by the Court at the instance of the Government Commissary: 
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expressly on the ground that the Court had not to occupy itself 
with the affaire Dreyfus “sur laquelle il a été statué légalement par 
le premier conseil de guerre.” The consequence of this refusal was 
that Madame Dreyfus had no opportunity either of bringing for- 
ward experts to testify that the bordereaw was in the handwriting 
of Esterhazy, or of cross-examining the experts employed by the 
War Office, or even of knowing what those experts had said, as 
their testimony was given within closed doors, and, in fact, nothing 
was known to her beyond the “ laconic ” statement in Commandant 
Ravary’s Rapport that “on honour and conscience” the experts 
had found the bordereaw not to be the work of Esterhazy. 

The court-martial, on the recommendation of the experts, adopted 
the theory of the bordereaw being a forged décalque upon Esterhazy’s 
writing as more probable than the counter-theory that Esterhazy 
had written it himself, and accordingly acquitted Esterhazy of this, 
the first charge. Respecting the experts, however, further informa- 
tion has since transpired in the course of enquiries made in another 
case (the criminal proceedings against Esterhazy for forging tele- 
grams to Picquart). Their names are Belhomme, Varinard, and 
Couard. When first applied to, the two former tried to beg off on 
the ground that they were unwilling “porter atteinte a la chose jugée,” 
and M. Belhomme added for himself, that having been a professor 
at the School of Metz, he felt a repugnance in taking part in an 
“instruction qui poucait porter atteinte & Vhonneur de Carmée.” How- 
ever, they agreed to serve the War Office, and, as we have seen, with 
these selected experts, and these alone, Esterhazy had to reckon: 
and further, as it turned out, their explanation of the 
bordereau came to be the sameashisown. This appears from two 
drafts (much in the same language) of a letter which were admitted 
by Esterhazy to be in his handwriting, and to be addressed to some 
one whom he refused to name, and which subsequently to his trial 
were found at the bottom of a flower-pot in the room of his mistress, 
Mile. Pays; they are undated, but must have been written after the 
experts had been appointed, and before they had reported to 
Commandant Ravary. One of the drafts was in the following 
terms :-— 


‘*Que dois-je faire tout 4 Vheure puisque les experts se refusent i conclure 
-comme vous l’espériez? Dois-je demander, comme Tézénas (Esterhazy’s counsel) 
le voulait, comme c’est mon droit, une expertise avec l’écriture Dreyfus et re- 
parler du décalque? Belhomme est un idiot: il n’y a qu’d le regarder. Dois-je 
exiger la contre-expertise Bertillon? Tous ces gens-ld vont m’assassiner. Ne 
peut-on, cependant, démontrer 4 Ravary et aux experts que je n’ai pu écrire les 
termesde la grande lettre Boulancy? (the ‘Uhlan’ letter is now declared by authority 
ito have been written by Esterhazy). Si les experts concluent que le bordereau est 
de moi, il m’est impossible pour ma défense de ne pas m’efforcer de démontrer que 
-c’est Dreyfus qui est l’auteur du bordereau. Comprenez done bien que—et ce qui 
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suit est guillemeté—‘ si vous étes véritablement les maitres de l’instruction et des 
experts, je ne puis que m’en rapporter absolument i vous, mais que si cela vous 
échappe, comme je le crains, je suis dans l’obligation absolue de démontrer que 
le bordereau est calqué par Dreyfus avec mon écriture.’ ” j 

M. Zola, it will be remembered, had in his letter written of these 
experts :— 

‘**J’accuse les trois experts en ¢eriture, les sieurs Bonhomme, Varinard et 
Couard, d’avoir fait des rapports mensongers et frauduleux, 4 moins qu’un examen 
médical ne les déclare atteints d’une maladie de la vue et du jugement.” 

For these words he was sued for libel and condemned to pay to 
each expert 5,000 francs, which, on appeal, was raised to 10,000 
francs. At that time the drafts of Esterhazy’s letter had not been dis- 
covered. But only a few days ago these same experts enforced the 
payment of their costs by a sale of M. Zola’s furniture, payment of 
the damages having already been enforced by a similar process. 

Passing now to the second charge against Esterhazy; this was, 
that, as shewn by the petit blew, he was in treasonable corre- 
spondence with a foreign attaché. The petit blew being addressed 
to Esterhazy by name, the only defence possible was that the 
document was not a genuine one. And this defence he put 
forward, charging Picquart with having forged it, torn it in 
pieces, and then covertly introduced the pieces into the horn 
which he had received from Henry containing the fragments from 
the attaché’s waste-paper basket. Of this there was no evidence, 
except the oath of Henry that the fragments of the petit blew were 
not in the horn when he handed it to Picquart. Moreover, at the 
time when Picquart was supposed to have committed this forgery 
against Esterhazy, he had never seen or heard of him, and he had 
had nothing to do with any friends of Dreyfus, and they, too, 
were equally unacquainted with Esterhazy ; and as we have seen, 
it was the discovery of the petit blew addressed to Esterhazy which 
had led Picquart to compare his handwriting with that of the 
bordereau. Nevertheless, the contention of Esterhazy was that 
Picquart had joined the “ Dreyfus Syndicate,” and looking out for 
a victim to be substituted for Dreyfus as the writer of the bordereau, 
had pitched upon Esterhazy, and accordingly forged against him 
the petit bleu. Such a defence, unsupported as it was by evidence 
except that of Henry, was not likely to pass muster even with a 
friendly court-martial unless the way had been prepared before- 
hand. And the way had already been prepared by means of the 
“ veiled lady,” who had betrayed to Esterhazy that Picquart was 
hatching a plot against him—a plot to prove him the writer of the 
bordereau—and who had given him what she said would be to him 
a document liberateur, viz., a secret War Office document, which, she 
gave him to understand, she had got from Picquart, and which he 
had abstracted from the Intelligence Department under his charge. 
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Esterhazy had at once loyally reported the occurrence to the 
Minister of War, restoring the document, and asking for an Enquiry. 
All this had fortunately taken place a few days before Esterhazy was 
denounced, and the consequence was that he came into Court not as 
one accused but as an injured officer courting investigation, and as a 
victim of a plot made in the interest of Dreyfus by no other than 
Picquart, his accuser, who at the same time appeared as having 
abstracted a secret document from the War Office. This defence 
was accepted as sufficient, first by General de Pellieux, then 
by Commandant Ravary, and lastly by the Court-Martial. 

Esterhazy was thus acquitted on both charges.. And immediately 
he was acquitted, he proceeded to write a letter to a general. Un- 
fortunately only the draft survives, and Esterhazy has hitherto 
declined to say who the general was. The draft was fished up 
after the trial from the same flowerpot in Mlle. Pays’ room, and 
was in these terms :— 


** Mon GENERAL,—Je venais de vous écrire pour vous exprimer'bien mal—car je 
ne trouve pas de mots pour dire ce que j’éprouve—toute la profonde gratitude, 


toute linfinie reconnaissance que j’ai au cceur pour vous ; si je n’ai pas succombé 
dans cette monstreuse campagne, e’est 2 vous et a vous seul que je le dois, 
lorsque je trouve votre lettre. 5 


It was for saying of these proceedings “Un Conseil de Guerre 
vient, par ordre, d’oser acquitter un Esterhazy, soufilet supréme a 
toute verité, 4 toute justice” that M. Zola was condemned to pay 
2,000 frances and to be imprisoned for a year. 

A few months later, and Esterhazy’s skies became overcast. 
Whether because of the disgraceful Uhlan letters written by him 
to Madame Boulancy, or of the accusation against him for swindling 
his cousin, or for some other reason, the attitude of the War Oftice 
towards him changed. He was brought before a second court- 
martial, accused of “inconduite habituelle,” whatever that means, 
and sentenced to be réforné—practically, removed from the army. 
He in like manner has turned upon his military superiors, and has 
become another man. He no longer poses as the simple regimental 
officer, as a stranger to the Headquarter Staft, and innocent of 
Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. On the contrary, he now is 
indignant that having been in secret the man of the 
Etat-Major, he is treated with ingratitude, and _ threatens 
all sorts of revelations. In particular, he says, that in 
1894 and 1895, always under the instructions of his supe- 
riors, he was carrying on secret relations with Colonel von Schwarz- 
koppen, the German military attaché, selling to him worthless 
documents as if they were valuable, and getting from him in 
exchange documents which were really valuable—nay, not so long 
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ago, according to Mr. Strong, of the London Observer, who was in 
treaty with him for the sale of his revelations, he went so far as to 
say that he was the writer of the bordereau. This, however, 
Esterhazy now vehemently denies ever having said, and on the 
contrary declares that it was in the course of his dealings as a 
sham traitor with Colonel von Schwarzkoppen that he came to 
know that Dreyfus was operating as a real traitor. Unfortunately 
- for him, two fresh pieces of evidence have recently been found, tending 
to connect him with the bordereaw. (1) The writer of the bordereawu 
had ended with “Je pars aux manwuvres”; and Henry was speci- 
ally ordered to attend the same mancuvres. (2) The paper on which 
that document was written was of avery peculiar kind—papier pelure 
quadrillé—so peculiar that at the time of the Dreyfus Court-Martial 
none like it could be found anywhere in the trade. Quite lately, 
however, two specimens have come to light from different quarters, 
but in each case from creditors of Esterhazy; both have upon 
them his handwriting, and one is dated 17th August, 1894, just 
about the time of the bordereau. These specimens are now lodged 
with the Court of Cassation, and they will have before them 
Esterhazy himself, a special safe-conduct having been granted him 
for the purpose, as at present he is a fugitive from justice on account 
of the prosecution against him for swindling. If, for once, he will 
speak the truth, he will have an interesting story to tell, both as 
disclosing the actions behind the scenes, and as shedding light on 
the whole controversy, the different parts of which all hold 
together. For if the petit blew addressed to him by name was 
genuine, there is a strong probability that he wrote the bordereau, 
and vice versa. If he was really in correspondence with Colonel 
von Schwarzkoppen in 1894 and 1895, there is a strong probability 
both that he wrote the bordereaw and that the petit bleu is 
genuine. If he wrote the bordereau, Dreyfus did not; and if the 
petit blew is genuine, it was not forged by Picquart. 


Henry is dead, having confessed to forgery of la preuve absolue 
against Dreyfus. But a fresh lawsuit has arisen over his reputa- 
tion. M. Joseph Reinach having asked the question whether 
Henry, besides being a forger, had not been a traitor, Madame 
Henry is suing him for defamation, and her friends have raised 
more than 130,000 frances by public subscription to pay the expenses 
of the prosecution. 

What is suggested—for at present it is no more than a suggestion 
—is that during the years 1894-6, perhaps before 1894, and certainly 
after as well as before the conviction of Dreyfus, treasonable 
negotiations were carried on with Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, the 
yerman military attaché, by which he became possessed of secret 
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documents belonging to the Intelligence Department ; and that in 
the negotiations, Henry, as an important officer and latterly Head of 
the Department and having command of the documents, may have 
been the principal, Esterhazy, as Regimental Officer, the agent and 
go-between—Henry giving the documents to Esterhazy, and 
Ksterhazy passing them on to Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. What 
first suggested this suspicion is that it has lately transpired 
that Henry had been acquainted with Esterhazy for twenty years, 
and had been closely associated with him in the same bureau or two 
years, so that he must have been fainiliar with his handwriting, 
and must have immediately recognized it in the bordereau, when 
the whole of the Intelligence Department was being racked to find 
out who was the writer of that document. No direct proof has 
yet been offered. 

Apart from this new litigation, the question whether or not 
the fact of Henry having been a witness against Dreyfus at 
the Court-Martial, and having subsequently committed forgery 
against Dreyfus with a view to confirm his conviction, is a 
reason for revising the sentence upon Dreyfus, is already 
before the Court of Cassation. And as Henry was one of the 
mainsprings of the War Office, and not the less so because 
he acted in secret as head of the Intelligence Department, his 
movements throughout the period, both during the progress of 
the Dreyfus trial and in all its after developments, will doubt- 
less have been attentively followed by the Court. But from what 
has been stated it will be seen that the imputation of treason to 
Henry suggests, if not requires, that Esterhazy was the writer of the 
bordereau, and not Dreyfus. Thus the Henry case would reopen 
the Dreyfus case, and the whole of the matters now before the Court 
of Cassation. It has been set down for hearing at the end of the 
month, before, therefore, the Court of Cassation will have given 
their decision ; but one must expect that there will be a postpone- 
ment.* 


Picquart remains in statu quo. The military authorities having 
first brought him before a Court-Martial on the charge of having 
communicated (to his counsel M. Leblois) the contents of the petit 
blew and other documents, and caused him to be turned out of the 
army-réformé, then sought to have him punished as a common 
malefactor for the same offence, and with this view commenced 
criminal proceedings against him in the Correctional Court ; and 
then, when the proceedings were about to be heard in open court, 

* Since the above was written, the news has come that the prosecutrix will press 
for no postponement, and that the Ministry have refused to release officers from the 
obligation to official secrecy. Itonly needs to appoint M. Delagorgue as Presiding 
Judge, and the arrangements will then be complete for a Zola case over again. 
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snatched him away to a military prison in order to try him 
for the forgery of the petit blew before a Court-Martial which 
might sit with closed doors, and might inflict a long term of im- 
prisonment. This new Court-Martial was fixed to sit on the 
12th December, and for some time the War Office presented a 
firm front, as if they would insist on its being then held, although 
the Court of Cassation had not concluded its enquiry, which 
necessarily comprised the case of Picquart; but ultimately they 
gave way and the Court-Martial is postponed. Picquartjhas_pre- 
sented to the Court of Cassation a petition for réglement de juges, 
i.e. to decide the question whether he shall be tried in the 
Correctional Court or a Court-Martial, and this petition is still 
pending. 

Meantime, he remains in the military gaol—the Cherche-Midi. 
He is too proud to ask for his liberation, and the military authori- 
ties are at all events unwilling to take the initiative in giving it 
him. He has now been more than six months in custody, for the 
most part of the time under the severest conditions, not being 
allowed to see anyone, even his legal adviser. Latterly there has 
been some mitigation. 

The charge of having forged the petit blew was, as we have seen, 
first mooted in the Esterhazy Court-Martial; it was not brought 
forward at Picquart’s first Court-Martial. It is now reported that 
the petit blew has been tampered with in the War Office since 
Picquart left it; the name of Esterhazy, to whom it was addressed, 
has been scraped out and again written in, but in a different hand. 
It is needless to say that the Picquart case is affected by the Henry 
case and the Esterhazy case, as well as by the Dreyfus case, in fact 
they all hang together. 


M. Zola is under sentence of a year’s imprisonment, with the 
right of appeal after notice has been served upon him. At present 
he is living in England out of reach of French huissiers, and his 
case will stand or fall with that of Dreyfus. 


Colonel du Paty de Clam, who took such an important part 
in persuading the first Court-Martial that Dreyfus had written 
the bordereau, and the second Court-Martial that Esterhazy had 
not, has also come under the cognizance of the Court of Cassation. 
They will have followed his mysterious movements, and ascertained 
from the War Office what was the misconduct with which he 
was charged, and what were the “extenuating circumstances” that 
induced the Court-Martial which convicted him to inflict upon him 
the lenient punishment of being retired from the active list of the 
army. 
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Lastly, there are many others, Ministers of State, judges, officials, 
and whole cohorts of generals, colonels, and officers, who feel that 
in the proceedings now in progress before the Court of Cassation, 
they are standing upon their trial. 


But great, very great, and heart-stirring, as are the personal 
interests concerned, they are as nothing compared to the public 
permanent interests now confided to the hands of the court. For 
it is not too much to say that upon this trial—the impartiality and 
thoroughness of the investigation, the justice and courage of the 
decision, and the loyalty with which it is accepted and carried out 
—depend in some considerable measure not only the stability of 
French institutions, but the place which France will keep in the 
moral esteem of the civilized world. The Court is the highest court 
of the realm, and is armed with complete power to ascertain the 
whole truth of the circumstances, which for the last four years 
have distracted and demoralized the country. It is directly called 
upon to uphold the purity of administration of justice, whether in 
civil or military tribunals. Equally is it charged with the duty of 
vindicating the honour of the army, but there is only one way of 
doing this. Charges of abominable conduct have been made against 
the generals, and are believed; if false, let them be shown to be 
so, the generalscleared, and their calumniators punished; if true, 
then let the malefactors, whatever their rank, be exposed, and the 
army purged of officers who have disgraced it. Only in the truth, 
the naked truth, can France have peace. 


GopFREY LUSHINGTON. 


IL—A CLERICAL CRUSADE. 


Iy an article contributed to this journal in November of the 
last year, the present writer declared the malady from which 
France is suffering to be that of “ Militarism doubled with Jesuitry.” 
In a volume devoted to the history of the Dreyfus case which has 
more recently appeared, he felt himself again obliged, after a care- 
ful study of French opinion, to lay the chief blame upon the Latin 
Church in France, and in particular upon the Jesuits of that 
country. For this he has been taken to task by more than one 
reviewer and by several personal friends, to whom his language 
appears to be harsh and unwarranted by the facts. In the present 
article, therefore, he intends to look a little more closely into the 
question. Within the short compass of a few pages he cannot hope 
to reproduce all the manifold indicia of French Catholic feeling 
which he has either met with in Continental journals, or which 
have been set before him in conversations and correspondence with 
trustworthy and temperate Frenchmen. Of a mass of these he 
has kept no record except that of mere memory. In such an 
enquiry it is obligatory to derive one’s evidence, not from sources 
hostile to French Catholicism, but from the writings of French 
clerics, from the columns of strictly Catholic newspapers, from the 
works of professed and accredited friends of the Church. 

The Abbé Pichot is, or was, until a few weeks ago, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Seminary of Felletin. In consequence of an 
article about the Dreyfus case which appeared in the Supplement 
of the popular religious paper, La Croir, for August 28th, 1898, he 
addressed an open letter to the editor, in which clearly and 
temperately he set forth the grounds on which the condemnation 
of Dreyfus and the acquittal of Esterhazy appeared to him to be 
unjust; he also besought the editor to reproduce his arguments 
instead of merely assuming, as was his wont, that all partisans of 
revision were “simpletons (gogos), pretentious and conceited 
persons, who look for noon at fourteen o’clock.” One or two 
paragraphs of his letter deserve to be quoted at length :— 


“La Croix,” he wrote, ‘represents Christianity. It gives itself out to be 
the Christian journal. It is to be feared that the Christianity it reflects is 
over much destitute of critical spirit. Catholies have hardly recovered from 
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the universal mystification of which they were the victims at the hands of Léo 
Taxil. . . . Léo Taxil had antecedents which were unmistakable by those 
who reflected. He even continued to write filthy books. ... . None the less 
the mystification went on for ten or twelve years, to the confusion of Catholics, 
unt l some crities—who were of course stigmatized as unbelievers—succeeded 
in unmasking the humbug himself. Now once more, two years after, from 
want of critical sense, from want of reflection, from want of any desire to 
understand the psychology of the professional soldier, thanks to a credulous 
nnd blind Press, here we are fallen once more into the same snare! We see 
the Catholies partisans of an evident illegality, of an injustice almost as 
evident, just at a time when Catholics no longer dare ask for themselves 
anything beyond legality and common right.” 


The entire letter, from which we quote the above, was published 
in pamphlet form under the title, Zhe Christian Conscience and the 
Dreyfus Affair, with a short preface on the first page of which we 
read the following well-put truths :-— 


‘*The great Christian mystic Tolstoi recently remarked, in respect of the 
D-eyfus affair, that the French have at last a case of conscience to settle (/es 
Francais ont enfin un cas de conscience a résoudre). . . . Itis long since my 
conscience dictated to me the writing of this letter. But I needed first to witness 
crimes heaped upon crimes, all to cover a simple error, to see Colonel Picquart— 
a Catholic—arrested, to see him kept brutally aw secret, before I resolved on an 
action which will arouse the protests of the admirers of the army, but will perhaps 
stand in the way of future crimes. 

‘*T needed also to read such words as these, fallen from the lips of an infidel :— 
‘ Amidst dissensions in which the various ministers of the Gospel have abrogated 
the precept of the peacemaker: ‘‘ Love ye one another,” which should dominate 
ll, we take up this mot d’ordre and make it our law. Since there is such a lack of 
heirs to maintain the succession of the Divine crucified one, we will try to win a 
little portion of the heritage for ourselves.’ I needed to read this, before I 
resolved to assert my rights in the succession of Him who came to bring, twenty 


” 


centuries ago, peace into the world.” 


At the end of this preface the Abbé Pichot adds a letter which 
he has received from a priest who was his teacher. In it the facts 
which will be dwelt upon in this article, are set forth in language 
that to every well-wisher of the Latin Church must be painful to 
read :— 


“My Very DEAR FRIEND,—If I were, like yourself, a simple priest, I should 
not hesitate to come forward publicly and so obey an impulse which conscience 
sanctions and which can dispense with other authority. . . . But, being a 
member of a religious congregation, Teannot. . . . IL entirely share your way 
of regarding this sad Dreyfus affair; not that I have in any special way been let 
into any secret, but because, having read without prejudice the documents which 
have been published, it clearly appeared to me that one could not judge other- 
Wise. 

‘‘T am deeply distressed at the attitude of the Catholics. Their prejudice is so 
intense, that if a tribunal ever rehabilitates the condemned man, they are ready to 
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aceuse the judges of having sold themselves to the Jews.* Regard for justice, the 
great question of conscience which overshadows the whole discussion, does not 
appear to interest them. They model themselves,—and it is a fatal thing to do, 

-upon their journals;- Im their eyes everything is lost sight of, save raee-hatreds 
and the antagonisms of religion. If we would hear expressed about this matter 
sentiments that are reasonable and Christian, we must look for them in the 
papers that are Rationalist and Protestant. It is a deplorable state of mind. 
You try to remedy it. Youwillcertainly reap some fruit. In any case you will 
have the merit and satisfaction of having courageously fulfilled a great duty. 
I congratulate you.—G.C.” 


The Abbé Pichot reaped this fruit, that he was censured and 
punished by his ecclesiastical authorities, as we learn from another 
“ Letter of a Catholic,” published in the Siecle of December 18th, 
1898. It is signed, F. Depardieu, and is well worth reading. It 
was written with special reference to a letter sent to the Figaro 
of December 12th, 1898, in which the Abbé Pichot, while denying 
that the Catholic clergy are, and. will be, before history responsible 
for the Dreyfus affair, or that they have instigated the conduct of 
the Etat-Major, yet admits that they have allowed themselves to 


be deceived and duped by their journals, and now wilfully ignore 
the facts. 


M. Depardieu thus begins his letter in the Siécle :— 


* Monsieur Ul’ Abbé,—I have read your letter to the Figars, and I associate myself 
with the just ones of all religions, as with those of my own, in praising you for 
having suffered for the truth.t 

‘** But since you recognize that truth and justice are the chief good and the 
common patrimony of all honest people, let me protest against some of the state- 
ments, the inaccuracy of which a prejudice, very natural on your part, has 
concealed from you. We must not alter the truth, even in favour of the 
Church. 

‘*You will not then deny that there are errors which deserve blame, and that 
persons deceived, because they have done everything in order to be deceived and 
because they obstinately shut their eyes to the light, are responsible for their 
mistake and its consequences. 

‘** Now, if this is true, Monsieur Abbé, then the clergy of France, from the 
Archbishops and Bishops down to the last country curé, are with very few excep- 
tions gravely, sadly responsible for the blind obstinacy with which a portion of 
the French people, less aad less considerable every day, but yet still almost the 
preponderant portion, has upheld for nearly a year injustice, falsehood, atrocious 
barbarism, nay, the agents and partisans of all this. 

“And to begin with, let not our priests come and say to us: ‘This Jew’s 
business did not concern us.’ Are those glorious times for ever gone, when not a 
public crime, not a scandal of court or of street, but found a Bishop to protest 
against it? Is not the Lpiscopus before all things he who looks after, watches over 
the people, and preserves them from going astray? But a few paces from the 


* This is the line which the anti-Dreyfusards in France, under the guidance of 
Rochefort, Drumont, Francois Coppée, and Brunetiére, are now taking. 
+ The italics are mine.—F. C. C. 
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place in which I am writing, the Bishop Praetextatus fell under the knife of the 
Sicarii, because he publicly condemned the crimes of an all-powerful Queen. 

“If only the clergy, so prompt to mix themselves up, often very indiscreetly, 
with public affairs, had confined themselves in this matter to a prudent reserve ! 
But it is proved that on every occasion, in all places, they have been zealous in 
their support of the miserable authors of a judicial crime that has aroused all 
over the world the most legitimate reprobation. I know, alas! but two Catholic 
priests, the Abbé Frémont and yourself, sir, that have had the courage to dis” 
sociate yourselves from the troop of wolves. . . . All the ecclesiastics with 
whom I have conversed on the subject, not only approved of the brutal execu- 
tioners of Dreyfus, of the persecutors of Picquart, but made public profession of 
their approval. 

**You lay the blame on your journals, which you say have led you into error, 
But your journals, Monsieur ? Abbé, are written by your pupils and by your cow- 
fréeres. They are what you make them. . . . No! Jf the Chureh of France 
would be sincere, let it be thoroughly so, and let it ery wed culpa. Let it give up 
that grovelling flattery of the sword which has lowered it so much in the world’s 
esteem. 

**What true Catholic soul but has been deeply distressed to see an illustrious 
preacher,* addressing himself to young people, basely flatter violence and defend 
the view that force is the supreme argument? I[f the soldier,} whose smile he 
thus courted, ‘had detained under his uniform the heart and dignity of an honest 
man, what contempt must he not have felt for this unworthy disciple of Him who 


29 


said : ‘ Blessed are the meek ! 


The writer then outlines the history of the case, the three weary 
years during which Dreyfus had no champions outside his own 
family, the launching of the formal accusation against the 
wretched man Esterhazy, his acquittal to order, the prostitution of 
justice in the Zola trials, the confession and death of Henry. 
Then he continues thus :— 


‘* While these revelations were being made, honest men, from one end of France 
to the other, men who think and feel, were stirred at first by legitimate curiosity, 
and then by irrepressible indignation against the band of scoundrels that had 
compromised a section of the general staff and sought to compromise the entire 
army in this villainous affair. These men of heart and head stept forward out of 
all ranks, out of all corporations, the Church excepted. The Chureh alone on this 
occasion furnished no champion of right, of innocence, of truth, so hatefully 
outraged. I ask you, Monsieur ?’Abb4, what avails the priests their five years of 
philosophy, if in a matter of such public interest they merely acquiesce in the 
blasphemous follies, the gross sophistries, the cowardly lies of the Libre Parole, of 
the Patrie, the Jour, the Gaulois, lastly of the Croic, a journal which takes for 
its frontispiece Jesus crucified, and yet contains nothing but hatred, spleen, and 
falsehood.” 

“ Sursum corda! O ye priests, beat your breasis and say ergo erravimus! For 
greatly are you gone astray, more so than the pretenders whom you have dragged 
along with you in your fanaticism, and whose feeble hopes of restoration you have 
for ever destroyed.—IF’, Depardieu.” 


On Christmas Day the Siecle published interviews which a 


* Pére Didon. 
+ General Jamont. 
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correspondent had had with two leading members of the French 
clergy. The first of these was M. Mugnier, Vicar of Sainte- 
Clotilde, one of the most enlightened and upright-of the Paris 
clergy. Asked whether he did not think the time had come for 
the clergy to give a lead, he answered that the clergy had no 
business to take sides. “They too were soldiers, and,” he 
added, “what does it matter to you what a priest thinks?” 
“ Nevertheless,” said his interviewer, “are there not people who 
expect you to direct their consciences?” “Certainly,” was the 
answer, “ and consciences which can look for direction from me 
have aright to direction on quite another plane. . . . They hold 
different opinions, yet to all I must indicate the aim, truth, and 
justice. Leave the priest alone,” he added, “leave him in his 
right place, above all that, above these conflicts. His mission is a 
higher one.” 

“The clergy then,” objected his interviewer, “refuse to take any 
interest in this question, which yet stirs the human conscience 
from one end of the earth to the other.” 

“Ask that of our chiefs,” was the answer. “Question the 
bishops, if you would make the clergy speak.” 

“Then you priests would only answer after them ?.” 

“Yes, after them or not at all. I think that that is our duty. 
Ask Monseigneur the Archbishop.” 

The correspondent accordingly sought an interview of Monsigneur 
Richard, the Archbishop of Paris, who declined the honour, and 
sent him a message through asecretary that he had a thousand 
other things to attend to than the Abbé Pichot’s letter. 

Lastly, M. Gayraud, a priest and member of Parliament for 
Brest, was interviewed. He retrenched himself behind the 
authority of the chose jugée; though he said he could allow of 
revision as a political measure destined to confound the defenders 
of Dreyfus. He could not, however, hide his violent indignation 
against the campaign made on behalf of revision, for he con. 
sidered that no one had the right to disturb men’s minds in 
such a way ; better that justice should go wrong, the light be made 
darkness, and an innocent man remain in the galleys. 

“Tf only the clergy had confined themselves to an attitude of 
prudent reserve!” is the regretful wish of a sincere Catholic, 
M. Depardieu. Let us begin with the Jesuit order, and ask—Have 
they observed such an attitude ? 

Far from it. The Civilta Cattolica, published in Rome, is, as 
all the world knows, the official organ of the Jesuits. On February 
3rd, 1898, it defined their attitude with regard to the Dreyfus case 
in a long and carefully formulated article, of which the gist was 
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this: that it is, on the whole, better not to kill Jews or send them 
into exile, but that they ought to be disfranchised in every 
Christian polity, and forbidden to serve as public functionaries ; 
they may rightly indeed be excluded from citizenship and from 
all participation in the control of public aftairs. 

Is it a mere coincidence that for several years past Drumont has 
preached exactly the same doctrine in the columns of the Libre 
Parole? That it has been the text of six hundred articles which 
he has written, and of all his books? If, indeed, his pen differs 
fpm that of the Roman Jesuit editor, it is only in this—that the 
latter observes a certain literary restraint in the expression of his 
medieval intolerance, whereas Drumont, who, by the way, writes 
detestable French, has the literary tastes and graces of a bargee. 
And in this connection it must not be forgotten that the manager 
of the Libre Parole was, if he is not still, M. Odelin—the same 
person who presides over and controls the great Jesuit training 
school in the Rue des Postes at Paris. This statement rests not on 
rumour, but is Drumont’s own. He himself announced the fact in 
an article that he wrote on January 16th, 1895, on the occasion of 
a temporary disagreement with his manager. The school in the 
Rue des Postes prepares, as is well known, candidates for the great 
military colleges, St. Cyr and the Polytechnique. Most of the 
Catholic officers in the French army have been trained there, and the 
young officers so educated know themselves as postards, and osten- 
tatiously flout every Jewish officer. From the day it was started 
the Libre Parole has been the official organ of this section of the 
French officers. 

How far the Jesuits admire Drumont we know not. They are 
too discreet a race to let us into their secrets. But the admiration 
of Drumont for the order is unfeigned and fulsome. He abomi- 
nates Jews, and Freethinkers and Protestants are still more odious 
to him. For devout Catholics alone has he any liking, and he goes 
down on both knees to the Jesuits. 

In the first volume of La France Juive (p. 261), we learn that 
“the Jesuit, in his extreme subtlety and clearness of vision, 
personifies the French spirit at its best.” “They are all very 
brave, very loyal, and very sincere ” (Testament, p. 20). In another 
work, Fin d’un Monde (p. 333), he bids us “ apply in our projects 
of intervention in public matters the admirable method of medita- 
tion of the ‘ Exercises’ of St. Ignatius.” Nor has Drumont, who 
takes as the motto of his journal the words, “France for the 
French,” left us in the dark as to his political ideal. It is one 
which will be realized the day when France is handed over, eyes 
bandaged and hands bound, to the Jesuits. “If,” he says, “they 
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had the control of things, everything would go well, as everything 
went well in Paraguay of which they had made an earthly 
paradise.” Why does he not include in his ideal the Philippines 
as well ? 

What is the matter with the existing order? This is the 
matter. It concedes civil rights, not only to Jews, but to 
Protestants. “To us Catholics,’ writes Drumont in his Testa- 
ment {p. 15), “the Protestant, when he usurps a show of authority, 
is worse than the Jew. He is an enemy more disloyal and more 
lying. . . . Whenever I have met with a Protestant on my 
path, I have seen him, in the exercise of his functions, do the 
work of valet to the Jew.” And elsewhere in La France Juive 
(I., p. 190), he declares that “every Protestant is half a Jew.” 

It is not astonishing then to find that Drumont casts back wist- 
ful glances to the age of the Inquisition. “Torture,” he asserts 
in his Fin d’un Monde (p. 468), “never existed in the Christian 
Middle Ages” ; even as forsooth “ the ancien régime put everyone 
in a position to resist injustice, and assured to all the rights which 
would enable them to defend themselves against tyranny.” 

“The Anti-Semites,’ he declares, in the Libre Parole for 
July 20th, 1892, “do not blame the Inquisition. . . . They are 
convinced that it assured the grandeur and independence of Spain, 
and their first care, if they were in power would be to establish a 
tribunal which would be, it is true, exclusively laic, but would very 
much resemble the Spanish Inquisition.” Here we learn whence 
the French Ztat-Major gets its idea of military justice, which as 
Ravary, the acquitter of Esterhazy and accuser of Picquart, has 
truly remarked, is not as other justice. The trial of Dreyfus, who 
was falsely condemned after preliminary torture by du Paty de Clam, 
upon evidence withheld from himself and his counsel, was certainly 
arranged after Drumont’s ideal, the Spanish Inquisition, of which 
he proclaims the advantages also in these words :—“ Never was 
there any procedure so admirable in its equity, so minute in its 
circumspection. Never did any tribunal take so many precautions 
against possible error; never was respect for the rights of the 
defence pushed to such a length” (Fin d'un Monde, p. 227). 

Such is the inmost soul, at once naive and cruel, of the man 
who is above all others responsible for the iniquities which at this 
moment area burthen on the conscience of the entire world, of 
the chief instigator, aider, abettor, and apologist of the French 
Etat-Major. No wonder that he repudiates the only people who in 
modern France appear to retain any conscience. “The truth is,” 
he cries, in fury, “that the society which in ’89 issued from the 
Masonic lodges and the plottings of the Jewish cabal (!) was born 
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in the state of mortal sin. It has not been baptized, it is outside 
the Church, and is no good except to be cast out into the 
draught.” 

Let us now leave Drumont and turn to the strictly religious 
Press of France; and no one can find fault, if the two most widely 
disseminated and so most influential of its journals, be selected for 
examination. These are the Plerin and its political supplement. 
Though they are edited in the same office, 8, Rue Francois I*, 
Paris, they are practically two papers. The only difference between 
them is that matter strictly religious preponderates in the Pelerin, 
which not only sells all over France, but is to be also seen in the 
hands of every Latin pilgrim who visits Rome and Jerusalen. It 
is a journal of magazine form and usually contains twenty pages, 
beside the coloured wrapper and a detachable feuilleton of eight or 
more pages in length devoted to the history, often legendary, of 
the Saint for the day. It costs ten centimes, and is now in the 
twenty-third year of its circulation. On the cover of each copy is 
a well-executed plate of St. Anthony of Padua distributing bread 
to the sick and poor. Angels and fellow-monks escort him bear- 
ing baskets of bread ; and above is the Virgin with Child, the latter 
holding a wreath over the Saint’s head. Above this illustration we 
read the words :— 


“The bread of St. Anthony of the Rue Francois I, in Paris.” 


and underneath always appears a notice of this kind :— 


“645 letters have been placed this week in the box of St. Anthony, 8, Rue 
Francois I*". They announced or recommended : 138 cures, 155 spiritual graces, 
450 temporal graces, 239 conversions, 124 positions obtained, 467 thanksgivings, 
79 calls, 45 marriages, 443 special graces, 11 first communions, 78 schools, 
82 religious houses, 212 shops, 21 objects lost, 23 examinations, 135 families, 
148 deaths, 25 lawsuits, 218 young people, 22 parishes.” 


The rest of the four pages of the wrapper is filled with selected 
thanksgiving notices under these various categories. They are 
headed Exrtraits dw Courrier; and a footnote assures us that from 
want of space it is impossible to print all the thanksgivings re- 
ceived, but that beside those here given in the Pélerin, there are 
inserted everyday in the Croix some of these “edifying recitals.” 
We select from the Pélerin of Sunday, February 6th, 1898, a 


specimen of these notices. The list for that day begins with the 
following :— 


‘“* Army.—Meuse.—2 francs, promise made to St. Anthony, if I obtained a good 
number of points in the firing practice. I have obtained more than I hoped for, 
as Lam not a very good shot. Thanks.—A blue.” 
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Certainly the prayers are often for things we ourselves might not 
pray for, but they as a rule breathe a very sincere, if uninstructed, 
piety. Now let us turn to the contents of the magazine. 

The first page of the Pélerin has, under the motto: Adveniat 
regnum tuum, a coloured frontispiece representing the Virgin, 
child in arms, standing on the globe, with views of Jerusalem and 
of the Vatican in the back-ground on either hand. The rest of 
the page is filled with a review of the events for the week. Four 
or more pages of each number are taken up with coloured ilus- 
trations of current events. Thus, in the issue of February 6th, 
1898, we have pictures of the burning and sacking of Jewish 
houses in Algiers, of the scrimmage in the French Chamber on 
January 22nd, 1898, when M. de Bernis, the Royalist and anti- 
Dreyfusard member, insulted M. Jaurés. The last page is a 
coloured cartoon intended to cast odium and contempt on the 
French Republic. 

Let us now give a few specimens of the political style of this 
journal. In the issue for February 6th, 1898, we read this :— 


** The agitation caused by the manceuvres of the Jewish Syndicate has died down 
a little. But the fire smoulders under the cinders, and we fear that the Zola trial, 
which is to come on in the Assize Court next week, will rekindle this but half- 
extinguished conflagration. If France had been more Christian and more faith- 
ful to her baptism, she would not have had to suffer this audacious act of 
insolence on the part of a handful of Jews and Protestants, At any rate, this 
lesson must not be lost. The Catbolics have numbers on their side; they ought 
to be the moving force and power. Let them at last show that they are.” 


The above is directly below the motto: “Thy kingdom come.” 
We turn over a few pages, and on the verso of the picture of 
the riots at Algiers find a description of what took place under 
the heading: “ Anti-Semitism in Algeria.” 

Algiers was on January the 23rd, 1898, the scene of a violent 
and fatal riot, instigated by the anti-Semites. Max-Regis, sub- 
sequently elected their Mayor, and Druinont, elected last May 
as their Deputy in the Chamber by the French of Algiers, were 
mainly responsible for the disturbances. The rioters, with cries 
of, Mort aur Juifs, overcame the few policemen and Zouaves 
opposed to them by a timid Governor, M. Lépine, and invaded one 
of the chief thoroughfares, the Rue Bab-Azoun. The pillage of 
Jewish shops began. The rioters tore down the shutters and used 
the fragments of them to destroy the shop fronts. All the goods 
within were seized and thrown to the winds, or set on fire, where 
they were not simply looted. Then the Rue Bab-el-Oued was 
sacked in the same way. The Jews defended themselves from 
their house-tops, but were in many instances murdered in the fray 
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The disorder lasted all day and during half the night. On the 
next day, after the funeral of a man named Cayrol, who had been 
killed in the general riot, the crowd set upon two Jews, who 
refused to give up their places in an omnibus, and murdered them 
in cold blood. In describing these scenes the Pélerin declares 
that they were mainly due to the nondescripts dumped down by 
European nations in the French colonies; but at the same time it 


admits that “the looters were encouraged by the approbation 
of all true colonists.” 


Then follows this passage which it behoves every one to read 
who desires to gain insight into the inner aspirations of Latin 
monks of France. It begins with a frank avowal that an Attila’s 
methods of spreading the faith are by no means to be despised. 
Barbarians, in the eyes of the Assumptionist monks, may make 
even better missionaries than Madame de Maintenon’s dragoons:— 


“ Are these modern barbarians about to open out for Christianity a new path, as 
formerly did the hordes of Attila? This would certainly appear to be the case, 
judging from the following letter addressed to the Croix :— 

“*The dominant note in the troubles at Algiers has been intentionally passed 
over in silence by all the Press. It was this :— 

“*Tn the first place, the perfect quiet amidst all the disturbance of the French 
element in the population. One only had to look at one’s neighbour to understand. 
All felt that this explosion had to come, that it was inevitable. No one was 
surprised ; quite the contrary. 

*** When the riot became serious and the disturbance general, one saw, as if by 
enchantment, all the French houses cover themselves with inscriptions of this kind 
written by hand or on printed placards: French and Catholic house. Christian 
house. Catholic shop. No Jews in this house. We are all Christians and 
Catholics. Long live France! Down with the Jews ! 

*** Well, on that day Algiers made a more open demonstration on the side of 
Christ than it had ever done before. She put herself spontaneously, openly, under 
the protection of Christ. All was clear at a glance: Christian, anti-Jew ; there 
are for you the two inseparable terms. 

*** Who had given this mot d’ordre ? 

*** Who had suggested this idea? Ah ! no one, if it was not Christ Himself, the 
Christ who loves the Francs, and to wliom one must needs come back, since He 
alone is the Saviour. 

‘** What is more, the protection vouchsafed was clear, palpable, and evident. 
Not a French house, nor even a foreign one, nor an Arab one either, suffered the 
least harm ; yet close beside they pillaged everything in the Jew’s home, very 
often when it stood between two non-Jewish shops. Not a single mistake was 
made. The French traders had no fear.for themselves for a single moment. And 
even if the pillage had lasted longer, they would have come to no harm, No one 
had any misgivings, 

«France, under the protection of Christ, shielded all, save only the traitors, 
May she, therefore, at last come to realize what influence she will wield in the 
world in proportion as she makes it more and more clear what she really is, namely 
before all things, Christian and Catholic.’ ” 


The Pélerin of February 13th, 1898, has brutal caricatures on 
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p. 12 of Dreytus on his island. On February 20th, 1898, a full- 
page coloured illustration of General Mercier at the Zola trial 
swearing with quiet recklessness—that “ Dreyfus is a traitor and 
justly condemned.” On p. 16 another cartoon in which Henry is 
depicted insulting Picquart in the presence of the judges, along 
with offensive caricatures of Zola, his counsel, and of various 
Jews. 

March 20th, 1898, a coloured full-page iilustration of the Comte 
de Mun, who declared in the Chamber that he would like to see all 
Dreyfusards taken and strangled without ceremony. On the last 
page a coloured cartoon representing a stage on which a French 
artisan, with votes and ballot boxes, is in conflict with a Jew, cari- 
catured in the usual way, and scattering gold pieces. The stage 
lights throw their shadows on the background, and the shadow 
of the artisan appears as Christ with nimbus, that of the Jew as 
Satan with horns and hoofs. 

April 10th, 1898. In the weekly review of events we read this 
note relative to the Pope’s attempted mediation between Spain and 
America :— 


‘* At the last moment, we learn that the Protestants are working might and 
main to prevent the Holy Father from intervening as a peace-maker.” 


On page 7 of the same issue is a homily explanatory of the large 
coloured cartoon of our Lord’s Resurrection. It is headed: 
“ Resurrexit sicut dixit.” In it we read the following :— 


“Christ no doubt is persecuted, flouted, crucified by His enemies. In their 
speeches they lay Him in the tomb. They cry out that they have done for the 
Galilean. But the Galilean triumphs after all. He reappears always resplendent 
in His glory. . . . And Christians sing: ‘ Resurrexit sieut dixit: Alleluia.’ 

‘*“We must needs say these things in view of the Jewish (i.e., Dreyfusard) 
agitation. : 

«They that have sold themselves, that betray everything for the Jew’s gold, 
conscience, justice, honour, religious convictions, country—these keep up their 
odious traffic. And they say: ‘We will put an end to it all, to religion, to 
Christ, to all they love who are not of our race.’ . . . Yet we shall see those 
whom the devil inspires reduced to silence. Let them utter their savage cries- 
The Cross of Jesus Christ will triumph over them, In the hour marked out by 
Providence, the agitation of impiety will cease. . . . Catholics, let us never be 
discouraged.” 


As the general elections of May 8th draw nigh, the Pélerin pro- 
vides various forms of prayer and pious exercises destined to 
secure the triumph of Saint Michel over Lucifer—that is, of the 
Church over the Republic. In the issue for April 28th is a cartoon 
of M. Brisson, the subsequent author of Revision. He sits in the 
Tribune of the Chamber with the Vroia before him, and behind, 
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Time, armed with Scythe and Watch, touches him on the shoulder. 
About this time the French Catholics organized a league of 
“ Justice—Kgalité,” as they called it, for electoral purposes. The 
Croix and the Pélerin advertised it, and it had its headquarters at 
their office, 8, Rue Francois I*. The religious papers claim that it 
was a great success, and Catholics certainly won many fresh seats, 
and had large minorities in places which in former years they had 
not dared even to contest. In the Pélerin for April 24th, 1898, is 
to be found a copy of the manifesto, with a form of personal 
adhesion attached, of the Secretariat d’Action Electorale Catho- 
lique—* Justice—Egalité.” It runs as follows :— 


**Srr,—The elections for the legislature require of us urgent efforts and sacri- 
fices. The boldness and the unspeakable manceavres of the Dreyfus syndicate 
demonstrate the immensity of the danger. 

“The Committee of the Catholic Canvassing Committee—‘t Justice—Equality 
—calls upon men of heart, Catholic patriots, to join together as one man and oppose 
the coalition of sectaries and revolutionaries. 


** Tt is a question of saving all. works Catholic and French, and of saving our 
country itself. 
“The work of Catholic organization has made good progress during the last 


year, but is still very inadequate. Men and money are wanted in order to put 


forward good candidates.—L. Laya, Advocate at the Court of Appeal, General 
Secretary, 22, Cours la Reine.” 


On May 15th, 1898, the elections were over, and we read in the 
weekly review of tne Pélerin the following :— 


**The election of Drumont at Algiers, in spite of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and of the Governor, M. Lépine, the pitiful fall of M. Reinach, the friend 
of Dreyfus, mark a new and favourable phase in the progress of anti-Semitism. 
Solemn prayers have been offered for the elections in many dioceses and will be 
renewed before the final balloting.” 


The Pélerin of Sunday, June 5th, 1898, contains a flaming testi- 
monial from Cardinal Rampolla to the religious work achieved by 
itself and by the Croix. It is addressed to “T. R. P. Picard, 
General Superior of the Augustinian Assumptionists,” the Order 
that owns and runs these journals. On the last page is a cartoon 
representing Satan interviewing M. Goblet, in a manner apparently 
little relished by this unsuccessful politician, who lost his seat on 
May 8th, 1898. 

The Pélerin of June 12th hasa cartoon of its favourite poli- 
ticians, MM. de Cassagnac, Millevoye, Dérouléde, Piou, Motte, 
Lerolle, and Drumont, the rump of the Boulangist party, and all 
of them now partisans of a cowp d’état by the Church and Army 
combined. 


Let us turn to the political supplement of the Péerin. It is in 
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newspaper form, four sides with four columns each. As a frontis- 
piece we have a large engraving of Christ stretched upon the cross, 
with the legen | Christus Vincit. Beneath are a biblical text and 
a calendar for :io week. On the second page, at the back of the 
engraving, is printed the Gospel lesson for the day in French. A 
notice heads the letterpress to the effect that the journal is edited 
at 8, Rue Francois I*", Paris, and at all the bureaux of the supple- 
ments of La Croiw. 

We take up the number for Sunday, February 13th, 1898. The 
biblical text beneath the crucified one is this :—*“ Arise, O Lord 
Why dost Thou slumber? Arise, and turn us not away for ever. 
Why dost Thou turn away Thy face? Why forgettest Thou us in 
our distress?” Underneath this text isa large print review of the 
week’s events, the first paragraph of which is abuse of Zola and his 
counsel. Next comes a paragraph headed :—“ Masses offered for the 
Church of St. Joachim,” from which we learn that this paper, the 
Croir, has been the means of 45,000 masses being offered to the 
Holy Father, and that the generosity of the faithful is such that 
promises of 500 to 1,000 masses and more reach every day the 
office of the Croix, 8, Rue Francois I*. These figures give some 
idea of the enormous circulation enjoyed by the paper. 

In the second column, side by side with the engraving of Jesus 


on the cross, is the leading article, entitled “The Plot.” It begins 
thus :— 


** Labourers, workmen, traders, the Dreyfus-Zola Scandal, so systematically 
worked by all who hate France, demonstrates that our coun -y is the prey of a 
foreign invasion. . . . The interests of the nation are daily betrayed to the 
foreigner by this German-Jewish band, under the cover of freemasonry. 

* The accomplices more or less wilful of these criminal efforts are these :— 

“1. The Protestant Sectaries who are led astray by a confessional solidarity 
(solidarité cunfessionelle), and for whom the true fatherland is in London and 
Berlin. 

“2. The Socialist agitators, who, under the guidance of Prussian Jews, aim at 
destroying all the forces of society.” 


There follows much more of the same kind, very suggestive that 
Drumont hires out his pen to the Croiv. On the next page 
Scheurer-Kestner is abused for being a Protestant. The editors 
also gloat over the fact that the members of the Dreyfus syndicate 
are nearly lynched by the mob on their way to and from the 
law-court. “Why not put them all in prison?” they ask. On 
the third page is an account of the electoral agitation conducted 
by the Croir, which ends thus :— 

“The league of the Ave Maria forms an invincible army. See how Providence 
forestalls our wishes—the Dreyfus-Zola affair! The enemies of France and of the 


Church could not have invented anything better calculated to discover to patriots 
the awful international plot which we have incessantly denounced.” 
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In the issue of March 13:h, 1898, our eye lights on a paragraph 
which shows that the teaching of the Jesuit organ Civiltd Cattolica 


has not been thrown away. It is headed: Pas de Juifs, and runs 
thus :— 


**In the Assemblée Agricole of the East of France the following resolution has 
been adopted : 

*** We will vote for no candidates who will not pledge themselves to propose, 
support, and pass a law forbidding Jews to have electoral rights or to exercise 
civil and military functions 


*** We ask all Catholics and patriots to adopt this platform at the elections.’ 
“Here (adds the Croix) is a programme short, clear, and simple. It will be easy 
to propose and even force it on candidates at election meetings.” 


The exclusion of Jews from all citizenship has, as was pointed 
out above, been consistently urged by Drumont, particularly in an 
article in the Libre Parole of December 21st, 1894, at the time of 
the Dreyfus court-martial. 


April 10th, 1898, was Easter Sunday; the Calvary was 
the Pélerin’s supplement, the Croix had a plate representing 
our Lord’s Resurrection. Alongside of both is a manifesto of the 
“ Justice--Egalité” league, in which the faithful are thanked 
for the prayers they have offered and the subscriptions they 


have sent, and then stimulated to fresh exertions by the following 
appeal :— 


**God is good, and He comes visibly to aid our dear country. 

*« The committee ‘ Justice—Egalité’ addresses to the French Army ona to its chiefs 
the expression of its respectful and sympathetic admiration. 

‘* And utters the fervent hope: That the French electors will deal summarily at 
the coming elections with the manceuvres of the Dreyfus Syndicate :— 

‘*]. By refusing their votes to any candidate who is allied with the Jewry and 
with Freemasonry, and who is nota resolute opponent of the Dreyfus Syndicate. 

‘*2. By putting forward in every electoral district, and energetically supporting 
candidates who are French by nationality and origin and of proved patriotism.” 


On Sunday, April 17th, the Croir has a fresh article on the 
electoral situation. After a bitter attack on Protestants we read 
this :-— 


‘* Ts it too much to require that future deputies should have no pacts with the 
pirtisans of the traitor Dreyfus ? 

‘* Fervent prayers are raised to Heaven. The leaguers of ths Ave Varia will do 
wonders. The readers of the Croic and adherents of the committee ‘ Justice— 
/galité’ will fight like lions, and God will give them the victory. 

‘* Let us not forget that the elections take place on May the Sth, the Feast of 
Jeanne d’Are and of St. Michel.” 


On April 24th, under the rubric Guzette, the following :— 


«© A fresh symptom of the decay of anti-clericalism :— 
“« The commis-voyageurs (merchant travellers), whose impieties used to be famous 
at tables Chéte, and who, in Ganbetta’s time, were exalted as the destroyers of 
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clericalism, now never travel withous an important document, their certificate of 
baptism. 

‘* Every time one of them is asked, ‘But are you not a Jew?’ he answers, 
‘I! Never. Here is my baptismal certificate.’ ” 

These truly pious bagmen remind us strangely of the Christian 
and Catholic colonists of Algiers, a city where, if you enter a 
Jewish shop you run the risk of being photographed in doing so 
by a Catholic artist, who lurks outside in order to your subsequent 
identification and exposure as a friend of the Jews. 

The same issue contains, under the capital rubric :—* Candidat, 
Répondez,” hints for the heckling of candidates at the approaching 
election. 


‘** Let us rather see who you are, 

‘* Here are three questions. Enlighten us and answer frankly. 

** Are you in favour of liberty for all except for evil and for evil-doers ? 

‘* Are you for the equality of all good and true Frenchmen ? 

«*Or, on the contrary, are you a grovelling valet of the new aristocracy, and do 
you believe in restoring privileges simply and solely in favour of Freemasons, 
foreign Jews, Panamists and Sectaries (i.e., Protestants), 


‘*CANDIDATE, ANSWER! 

** ARE YOU THE FRIEND OF JEWS? 

‘* The friend of Jews is not our friend. 

‘* What think you of Zola? 

** What think you of the traitor Dreyfus and of the Syndicate? 

‘* The electors must know ; for it is said already that the weak-kneed ones of 
the Government have promised to capitulate on the morrow of the elections to the 
influences of Jews, Protestants, Masons and foreigners, and to revise the Dreyfus 
case. 

‘Tf you were a deputy would you be in the flock of the Syndicate ? 

‘* Would you be with those who will basely forsake the Army ? 

** Will you be one of the dumb dogs? 

** Are you a Freemason?” 

The issue of May Ist has, along with a letter of advice how to 
vote from the Archbishop of Aix, the text of another broadside 
issued for voters by the Committee “Justice—EKgalité.” This 
cominittee, the reader must bear in mind, is composed of 
ecclesiastics, and has its headquarters in the office of the editors 
of the Pélerin and the Croix. It is entitled Les Sans-patrie, 
and we reproduce one or two floscwli from it :— 

‘* Frenchmen, it appertains to your good sense and patriotism to frustrate the 
plot of the international Jewry, represented by Dreyfus the traitor, and Zola the 
Italian, to parry the blow levelled by Freemasonry. Patriots, to-day more than 
ever, it needs be that our loved France should be kept for the French.* 

‘* No more slavery! But a France independent, proud, and respected. 


‘*‘ Down with the Jews! Down with the Freemasons ! 
‘To the Devil’s Island with all anti-pairiots !” 


There is about the above, as indeed about most that meets the eye 


*< La France aux Francais” is the motto which Drumont sets at the head of his 
paper, the Libre Parole. 
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in these remarkable religious newspapers, the true ring of Drumont 
and Dérouléde, and of the other friends and allies of the hired 
traitor Esterhazy. In the same issue we have the text of another 
electoral broadsheet or placard, also sold at the rate of fifty for 
the half-franc. It is entitled: “ Freemasons, let us have no more 
of them!” From it we learn that the Freemasons “form an 
imperium in imperio,” that “they take their mot d’ordre from Lemmi, 
the great enemy of France, from the Cornelius Herz, the Artons, 
the great Panama swindlers, from the Dreyfus, the Zolas ” : 
we are begged to “ remember that nearly all the personages mixed 


up with the proces Zola-Dreyfus were members of the lodges.” It 
ends thus :— 


‘*We must have no more of them. Why? Because they excite and keep up a 
war of religion(!) Full of tenderness for the Jews, full of regard for the Protes- 


tants, they are ever filled with a sectarian hatred of the religion of the majority 
of Frenchmen.” 


On May 8th, the day of the elections, we read that :— 


‘* The army of Catholics and patriots has aroused itself. They thought it was 
dead and buried. The sectaries and Dreyfusards affected to trample on us. 
To-day they change their tune. Very few are the departments which hold aloof 
from the Catholic and patriotic movement. All the worse for them ! = 
The Catholic executive committee ‘“ Justice —Egalité” is to-day known all over 
Krance, and shelters itself under the shadow of La Croix. It feels the heart of 
France palpitate with a marvellous impulse of generosity. In a few weeks it has 
received 120,000 franes, and will go on receiving money till the ballotings are 
over ; for it is necessary to contribute to the cost of numerous candidatures 
. - God be praised! Its efforts have not been in vain. The results won are 
most encouraging. Henceforth France has a Catholic organization.” 


One more extract will suftice. It is from a leader in the 


supplément politique of the Pélerin for July 10th, entitled 
Toujours Dreyfus :— 


‘‘ Here we are plunged again into the cursed Dreyfus affair, The Jews and 
tlicir accomplices, partisans of the traitor, have sworn to move heaven and earth. 
All the worse for them if they provoke fresh troubles inside our country and even 
complications w ith foreign nations. 

‘* Shall we then never have done with this business ? 


‘* Is there then no law to chastise these partisans of a traitor who give rise to 
the gravest difficulties, and threaten to plunge the country into revolution or 
war? 

Alas! The truth must be avowed. The triumph of the masonic sect in France 
is withal that of the international Jewry. Even if this band does not govern 


outright, anyhow no one dares to govern without and in spite of it. If you lay 


hands on the lowest of these wretches, you at once bring the whole sect, the whole 
Jewry about your ears. They dared to strike Dreyfus and send him to the 


Devil’s Island. The blow fell upon them all, and they are resolved to return it, 
hlow for blow.” 
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The above extracts, culled from sixteen issues only of these 
“religious ” journals, could be multiplied indefinitely by anyone 
who cared to run his eye through their files for the whole of the 
year 1898, and especially through the file of the daily Croix.* 
They bear out the following conclusions :— 

1. The French bishops, throughout the year 1898, allowed 
their Church to identify itself with the cause of the guilty Ztat- 
Major, to ally itself with a band of forgers, assassins, and traitors, 
whom as Christians they should have led the way in denouncing 
and repudiating. 

2. They cannot plead that they knew no better, and had no data 
upon which to form a judgment. As early as November, 1897, 
the innocence of Dreyfus and the guilt of Esterhazy were 
established ; and the documents and depositions published before 
the end of February, 1898, were more than suflicient as a basis for 
a clear and certain pronouncement on the merits of the case. 
Intelligent persons all over France, especially the Protestants, 
recognized the truth; the whole civilized world outside France 
recognized it. The French bishops, through their relations with 
the outside Catholic world, were peculiarly well situated to come 
by the truth, had they wished to do so. 

3. They have allowed Drumont to come forward and pose urbi 
et orbi as the political spokesman of French Catholicism. They 
have suffered their religious journals all over France to disseminate 
the gospel of Drumont,a man whom future generations of French- 
men will execrate as the evil genius of his country in this last 
decade of the nineteenth century, as the preacher of civil war, as 
the apostle of religious hatreds and intolerance; of anarchy and 
assassination, of fraud and injustice, of forgery and treason, the 
friend, apologist, and accomplice. 

4. The French bishops have allowed all this without a single 
protest. In private they have encouraged it. They have hoped 
to exploit the popularity of the French Army on behalf of religion 
as they conceive it. They have not cared whether Dreyfus was 
innocent or Esterhazy guilty. All they saw in their shortsighted- 
ness was the ephemeral truth that Dreyfus would make a good 
stick with which to belabour Freemasons, Protestants, and Re- 
publicans of conviction. Accordingly by nerveless acquiescence, 
where not by active participation, they have caused the faithful to 
stumble. 

5. The French Jesuits, in particular, are responsible. For firstly, 
they in their great school of the Rue des Postes educate the vast 
majority of French officers; they turn them out devout Catholics 


* There are several religious journals of this name in France. They give 
different local news, but are all alike in sentiment. 
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in opinion, and Royalists in their sympathies. But they have not 
used their influence over their pupils, young and old, on behalf of 
humanity, justice, truth, and of that peace and brotherhood 
between officer and officer which is essential to the well-being 
of a national army. Secondly, they have not repudiated 
Drumont and his works. Thirdly, in their official organ the 
Civilta Cattolica they preach the very doctrine which is the key- 
note of all Drumont’s works, and which constitutes the official 
programme of the party of treason and injustice, of violence and 
forgery. Fourthly, the intimate connection between their Order 
and the Libre Parole of Drumont has been attested by Drumont 
himself. 

6. The Catholic party in the French Chamber, led by the Comte 
Albert de Mun, has above every other party distinguished itself by 
its bitter hostility to the cause of justice and humanity. It would be 
unfair to the leading spirits of this party to suppose that they have 
any illusions about the innocence or guilt of Dreyfus and Esterhazy. 
Nevertheless, when Drumont in the course of last December 
appealed for subscriptions with which to prosecute MM. Yves 
Guyot and Reinach, as many as 300 Royalist and Catholic princes, 
dukes, marquises, counts, and viscounts of France hastened to 
record in the columns of the Libre Parole their unfeigned adinira- 
tion for Henry the forger, and accomplice in treason of Esterhazy. 
All these personages are devoted sons of the Latin Church. To 
the mottoes which they append to their subscriptions we will 
presently refer. 

It is improbable that the English reading public have much 
insight into the inner spirit of the French clerical party, or the 
present writer would not have been called to task by his reviewers 
in The Times, in Literature, in The Glasgow Herald, and in The 
Outlook, and Pall Mall Gazette, for his criticisms of the attitude in 
the Dreyfus case of the French Church and Jesuits. That these 
journals are so reluctant to believe evil of the Latin Church abroad 
is really a high tribute to the patriotism, honesty, and humanity of 
those who within these islands are adherents thereof. To praise 
the English ultramontanes for these qualities would be to insult 
them ; because it would be to impute to them the possibility of 
being other than, as English subjects, trained like the rest of us in 
self-government, self-reliance, religious tolerance, and political fair 
play, they must necessarily be. ‘They, no doubt, have been as much 
in the dark as many others, with respect to the sinister and self- 
compromising line taken in this terrible business by the French 
Church—a Church which is only too ready to miss great moral 
issues when they are set before it, and to cause others to miss 
them. A true friend would surely suggest to English Catholics 
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that they might do worse than send out missionaries to their 
French co-religionists to instruct them in the elementary principles 
of political righteousness. English Catholics have surely a vital 
interest to save, if they can, from moral bankruptcy the eldest 
daughter of their Church. 

The demoralization wrought by the anti-Semitic Press, to which 
we must reckon the religious journals above examined to belong, is 
painfully shown in the posthumous honours which its readers heap 
upon Colonel Henry. That this officer was a perjured and self- 
convicted forger was an acknowledged fact ; yet this Press has ever 
since his death acclaimed him as a patriot, a hero, a martyr of 
the Jews. M. Charles Maurras in the royalist Gazette de France, 
the doyenne of Paris papers, long ago extolled this miscreant as a 
suitable object of a culte domestique in every French home, and 
declared that nothing but “the scruples of a mischievous half- 
Protestant education restrained” the Revisionist Press from doing 
honour to his memory. 

More recently Colonel Henry’s widow, for whom everyone must 
feel the deepest pity, has been instigated by the military faction to 
prosecute MM. Yves Guyot and Joseph Reinach for an article 
written by the latter in the Siéele, of which M. Guyot is editor. 
This article was an attempt to gauge the extent of Colonel Henry’s 
complicity in treason with Esterhazy, who, be it remembered, in 
his memoirs, admits that he has been for twenty years the intimate 
friend of Henry, whereas the latter’s widow denies that they ever 
knew each other until the middle of the year 1898. The drift of 
M. Reinach’s article was identical with that of one which appeared 
from the present writer's pen in the Nationat Review for 
December, 1898. 

The kindest thing would have been to dissuade this poor lady 
from a prosecution which, if impartially conducted, can only 
involve her husband’s memory in fresh infamy. But to the 
partisans of the Ltat-Major, who hope to have another Judge 
Délegorgue or Périvier to plead before, it seems a splendid oppor- 
tunity of wreaking vengeance on the two men who have been so 
strenuous in the uphill fight for truth and justice. Accord- 
ingly, the Libre Pwrole opened in December a subscription list to 
raise funds wherewith to sustain this ill-timed suit. Royalists and 
Catholics all over France hastened to subscribe, and within a fort- 
night 130,000 francs were raised. As is often the case with 
partisans inspired by mere passion to open their purses, many 
contributors accompanied their subscriptions with an expression 
of their inmost feelings; and, if we glance down the lists of the 
Libre Parole, we meet with many such entries as these :— 


“St. Bartholomew’s night saved France from dismemberment, 2 franes. 
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** A. Bailliére and one of his friends, who would like to see 100,000 Jews and 
other traitors to the country guillotined, 100 franes.” 


As there are less than 80,000 Jews in France, this friend of 
Esterhazy leaves a good margin. 


“For the widow of Henry, for the extermination of the Jew and of the 
Huguenot, 1 franc. 

“Out of France with the Jews! A St. Bartholomew’s for the Freemasons, 
8 franes. 

‘* A group of officers who impatiently wait for the order to experiment with 
the new explosives and new cannon on the 100,000 Jews who poison the country, 
25 franes. 

‘‘A.V. For the complete extermination of the youtres, 1 france. 

‘‘Some gold while we wait for lead! Ariste and Jeanne, 20 francs. 

“One who begins to understand St. Bartholomew’s in view of the anti- 
patriotic attitude of the Protestants, C. L., 0 franes. 50. 

“R. J. For the extermination of Jews and those indoctrinated by them, 
2 frances. 

‘Out of France with Jews or let them be hung, 5 franes, 

“The Abbé C. The blood of Colonel Henry cries out for vengeance, 3 franes. 

“An aggrégé of the university who begins to understand St. Bartholomew’s 
and the 18th Brumaire, 2 franes. : 

“A licencié in history who finds the Inquisition to be an institution of publie 
utility, and St. Bartholomew’s a work cf naticnal purification, 5 franes. 

** Hurrah for a Jewish St. Bartholomew’s, \1. A. Poisson, 3 franes.” 


Such is the ferocity inspired by the Livre Parole and the Croiz. 
It remains to mention what «appears to us to be one of the most 
melancholy signs of the time. ‘his was a sermon preached in the 
Madeleine on Sunday, Decembcr 12th, to a crowded and fashion- 
able congregation by the Pére Coubé. For an hour he assailed the 
Jews with every formula of opprobriumn dear to their medieval 
oppressors ; and his vast, well-dressed audience uttered not any 
protest, but greeted the gravest of his insults with a hum of 
approval. Nevertheless Jesus said: Blessed are they that have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Surely this is the lot of the Jew in France at this time. 
And if a tree is to be known by its fruit, what shall be the judg- 
ment on modern French Catholicism ? 


Frep. C. CONYBEARE. 
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III.—THE ONLY MYSTERY. 


THE succession of sham mysteries raised by the Dreyfus case have 
been in turn carefully investigated and completely exploded. The 
theory, for example, that Captain Dreyfus was actually guilty ot 
betraying his country to her mortal enemy, but that his treason 
could only be publicly established at the cost of a first-class war, 
must inevitably be abandoned in the face of the unvarying 
attitude of Germany. In the first place, we have the formal 
assertion of the German Government that no German agent ever 
had any relations whatsoever with the accused. Berlin has also 
intimated pretty plainly to Paris that no international complica- 
tions need be feared from any investigation, however thorough, of 
the whole scandal, and that the French Government are welcome 
to produce and publish any documents they may find in the 
Dreyfus dossier, as none that are genuine can be of German origin. 
The German Emperor must have been informed that a forged 
letter purporting to have been written by his Majesty to Count 
Miinster—the German Ambassador in Paris,—mentioning Captain 
Dreyfus by name, was submitted to the members of the original 
court-martial in 1894—or to the Military Court of Revision which 
followed, and confirmed the conviction—and played an important 
part in securing the condemnation of the accused. This is prob- 
ably one of the documents referred to by General de Boisdeftre 
—the chief of the Ltat-Major—when he asked Colonel Picquart, 
in 1895, why the secret dossier had not been burnt as agreed 
(pourquor il n’ucait pas été brilé, comme il avait etait convenu). 
There have been abundant opportunities of getting rid ot 
this forgery during the last few months, and M. Delcassé’s recent 
reply in the Chamber of Deputies suggests that the deed has 
been done. The point for the moment is that the Germans are 
prepared, in any case, to treat this fatuous document in the 
philosophic spirit in which the British Government treated the 
even more absurd Norton forgeries, which temporarily imposed on 
a French Cabinet, and were publicly paraded in the Chamber. We 
were able to laugh off that grotesque episode. So the German 
Emperor’s sense of humour will enable him to laugh off the 
ludicrous letter which was fabricated for or by the French War 
Otiice, should it ever see the light. 
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In appreciating the attitude of Germany, we must also bear in 
mind that the French Government are aware that should they 
manifest a desire to learn the whole truth, the German Govern- 
ment would be willing to waive diplomatic punctilio and enlighten 
them. Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, the late German military 
attaché in Paris, would, if requested, be permitted to tell his story 
upon oath, either in France or Germany. Being convinced, 
however, that this testimony will, under no circumstances, be 
forced upon them, the French have hitherto found it convenient to 
ignore the most valuable source of information available, but the 
mere fact that it would be forthcoming on demand has a moral 
value in destroying the once popular canard that the peace of 
Europe depends upon the integrity of the verdict of 1894. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that no nation is more anxious 
to avoid war than Germany, whose Government would be among 
the last to imperil a vital domestic interest in order that a wrongful 
conviction elsewhere might be set right. Her attitude at any rate 
shatters the pretext that the interests of peace require the 
suppression of truth and the sacrifice of justice. 

The competing theory that the Franco-Russian Alliance might 
be compromised by the reopening of the Dreyfus case, though of 
French origin, has never found any acceptance in France. It does 
not fit in with any of the facts of the case. It was invented solely 
for foreign consumption, and if it has ever succeeded in obtaining 
credit from charitably-disposed Englishmen, it must have been 
dissipated by the support given at the decisive moment to Revi- 
sion by the Russian Government and the severely-supervised 
Russian Press. The Novoe Vremya declared on the 27th Septem- 
ber, 1898, that it would have been “a suicidal act for the Brisson 
Government to have refused Revision,” while the Novosti of the 
same date remarked that “the Ministers (in setting the machinery 
of Revision in motion) have shown themselves courageous citizens,” 
adding : “It was time to relieve France of this nightmare, and it 
now only remains for the French people and their friends quietly 
‘o await the result of the Revision, with the conviction that the 
new tribunal will carry it through with complete impartiality.’ 
Russia occupies a delicate international position, and the present is 
hardly the moment for her to get up a gratuitous quarrel with her 
ally. Ifthere were any chance of jeopardizing the Dual Alliance by 
possible disclosures of illicit relations between the Russian mili- 
tary attaché in Paris, General Frederickx, and Captain Dreyfus, we 
may rest assured that the whole influence of Russia would be 
thrown into the French military scale, and the course of the Cour 
de Cassation would be rendered even more difficult than it is. 
Russia has, on the contrary, carefully abstained from giving any 
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countenance to the French War Office, and such influence as she 
has exercised has been on the side of Revision. I have lately 
been able to ascertain on convincing authority that General 
Frederickx and Captain Dreyfus never knew one another, and 
never had any relations whatsoever, either direct or indirect. 
Consequently, the subtle theory that the latter was employed by 
the former to check misleading estimates of the strength of the 
French Army furnished to the Russian Government by General 
de Boisdeffre—collapses. This legend seems to have been in- 
vented last year when it appeared necessary to give Count 
Miinster some explanation of the truly extraordinary con- 
duct of the French Government in refusing to take note of the 
ofticial disclaimer made in the Reichstag by Herr von Biilow with 
regard to the Dreyfus case. We may infer that some French 
loreign Minister endeavoured to pacify Count Miinster by the 
strictly untrue statement that Dreyfus’ real offence consisted 
in “irregular” dealings with Russia, and that Germany had been 
merely used as a stalking-horse. It would be interesting to know 
the name of the astute politician who thus attempted to get a 
German circulation for the Russian legend. Was it Monsieur 
Hanotaux, and shall we find it in his deposition before the Cour 
de Cassation ? 

Such are some of the sham mysteries—the mares’ nests—of 
which the Dreyfus case has produced a plentiful supply. It is not 
worth while bestowing any further attention upon them. Rather 
let us examine a real mystery, which, so far as I know, has not 
received the attention it merits from any apologist or champion of 
the French War Office. Perhaps Mr. Labouchere will apply his 
intellect to a problem which possesses an unusual interest for 
foreigners, especially foreign soldiers, who feel acutely concerned 
for the reputation of military justice in every civilized community 
The conundrum can, perhaps, be most simply stated in the form of 
a question. Why have the French military authorities fought so 
Juriously against the Revision of the Dreyfus case, seeing that on 
their own assumption the guilt of the prisoner is so glaring that 
nothing can result from a rehearing except a confirmation of the 
original conviction ? 

Let us look at the matter for a moment from the point of view of 
the French Headquarter Staff and the five War Ministers, from 
General Mercier to. General Chanoine, who have successively 
pledged their honour that Captain Dreyfus was properly tried and 
justly condemned according to the provisions of the Military Code, 
which all who run may read. One and all indignantly repel the 
insinuation that the honour of the French Army requires the life- 
long imprisonment of an innocent officer; but they have unani- 
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mously declared,so to speak, with their hands on their hearts, that 
they possess such overwhelining and irrefutable proofs of Dreyfus’ 
guilt as to leave no room for a shadow of a doubt in their mind. 
General Mercier, e.g., the War Minister in 1894, who was responsible 
for the accused’s arrest and court-martial, was so clear on this point 
that he actually stated in a published interview three weeks before 
the court-martial, “I have submitted to the President of the 
Council (Mr. Charles Dupuy, Premier then, as he is to-day) the 
crushing reports (les rapports écrasants) that have been made to 
me. I cannot say more as the enquiry is not finished. All that 
I can affirm is that the guilt of that officer (Dreyfus) is abso- 
lutely certain.” His successor at the War Ministry during 
M. Méline’s Premiership, General Billot, was able to assure the 
Chamber of Deputies two years later (November 8th, 1896), “ Jus- 
tice was then rendered (in the Dreyfus case). The preliminaries 
of the case, the hearing, and the verdict were in accordance with 
the rules of military procedure. The court-martial, regularly 
composed, regularly deliberated, with full knowledge of the 
matter, and pronounced a unanimous verdict. The Council of 
Revision (a military court) unanimously rejected the appeal of the 
condemned man.” A year later (December 4th, 1897), the same 
Minister, General Billot, declared in the same place: “ As for me, 
on my soul and conscience as a soldier and chief of the army, 
I consider the judgment properly rendered (bien rendu), and I 
regard Dreyfus as guilty.” General Mercier returned to the 
charge at the Zola trial. There, speaking on oath (February 9th, 
1898), he said: “M. le President, it is not for me to reopen 
the Dreyfus case, but if it were, as I am asked for my word of 
honour as a soldier, it would be to say that Dreyfus was a 
traitor justly and legally condemned.” The third War Minister, 
M. Cavaignac, gave his testimony in the Tribune of the 
Chamber six months later, on July 7th, 1898: “This declaration 
I make now because I have the absolute certainty of the guilt of 
Dreyfus. Rest assured that if I had not such conviction, no con- 
sideration of public safety would draw from me the declaration 
which I have just made, or would induce me to keep an innocent 
man at the galleys.” M. Cavaignac’s successor, General Zurlinden, 
after an “exhaustive examination” of the dossier, wrote to the 
Minister of Justice: “I am personally convinced of the guilt of 
Dreyfus.” Finally, General Chanoine, the fifth and.last of the 
series, declared his adhesion to the accepted creed in a strikingly 
dramatic outburst in the Chamber of Deputies, which produced a 
Ministerial crisis. 

Being completely convinced of the legality and justice of the 
condemnation of Dreyfus, but being debarred, out of regard for the 
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sanctity of the chose jugée, from giving the reasons for the faith 
that was in them, the Generals occupied a very invidious posi- 
tion, for the number of those who believed in the innocence of 
the accused was rapidly increasing, and the conduct of the War 
Office was regarded with grave suspicion owing to the accumulated 
and confident allegations of the Dreyfusards. The Ztat-Major 
were unable to rebut these charges, having taken refuge in a strict 
professional silence. Under these circumstances one might have 
expected them to welcome the Henry confession of forgery and that 
criminal’s subsequent suicide as a veritable godsend. It furnished 
precisely that “ new fact” which was required to give the Cour de 
Cassation a locus stundi to reopen the case, and so afford a much- 
maligned Department the opportunity of confronting and con- 
founding its traducers. Mere assertions would at last be met by the 
irrefutable proofs in the archives of the War Office. Let us try 
and imagine the general rejoicing of the Headquarter Staff that 
should have greeted the prospect of Revision. There should have 
been a corresponding depression in the ranks of the Dreyfusards, 
whose “outrageous campaign of calumny” would be crumpled up 
now that Departmental lips hitherto sealed by respect for the 
chose jugée would be judicially unlocked by the action of the 
Cour de Cassation in reopening the case. Against the Criminal 
Chamber of the Cour de Cassation, to which the investigation was 
necessarily entrusted, there had never been a single murmur either 
on the score of competence, independence, or impartiality. Under 
the presidency of that most eminent jurist, M. Loew, its seventeen 
judges form as capable and just a tribunal as exists in Europe, 
while the authority of the Supreme Court over inferior jurisdic- 
tions, including courts-martial, had been continuously exercised 
without check or question. In virtue of the law of 1895 which 
conferred on the Cour de Cassation the right to intervene in 
any case where fresh facts or documents have been disclosed 
since the original conviction twenty cases had come for revi- 
sion before the Criminal Chamber from Petty Sessions, Assizes, 
and courts-martial. The demand had been granted in eighteen 
cases. A royal road to victory thus lay open before the 
military authorities, who would march into court with their 
damning proofs of Dreyfus’ guilt, and secure from a tribunal, 
before whose decision not only all Frenchmen, but also all 
foreigners, would bow, a confirmation of the verdict of 1894, and a 
vindication of their conduct in refusing to appease a pestilent 
agitation by releasing a manifest traitor. Thus, the Dreyfusards 
would be finally buried, peace would be restored to France, while 
the prestige of the army and its chiefs would be immeasurably 
enhanced both at home and abroad. But the Generals did not 
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take this obvious view of their golden opportunity. Therein lies 
the only mystery of the Dreyfus case. Up to that moment the 
military authorities had done everything by act and word to 
convince the public that Captain Dreyfus was a double-dyed 
traitor whose cause no one but a sans patrie, or an agent of “ the 
Syndicate,” could uphold. But directly the Cour de Cassation 
offered them the chance of establishing his guilt, the Generals 
behaved as though there had never been a presentable case against 
the accused. 

No sooner had the services of the Supreme Court—the Con- 
science-keeper of France—been invoked by M. Sarrien, the Minister 
of Justice in M. Brisson’s Cabinet, and weeks before the Court had 
come to any decision as to the receivability of the demand for Re- 
vision in the Dreyfus case, the flood-gates of journalistic filth were 
let loose upon the judges of that august tribunal by every organ in 
the pay and confidence of the French War Office. This yellowest 
of yellow Press succeeded in surpassing even its own villainous 
records. Appropriately enough this campaign against the one 
French institution which still inspires respect, was commenced 
by M. Henri Rochefort, the doyen of gutter gazetteers, who, 
unfortunately for his country, has become in her decadent 
days, a factor to be reckoned with. He has been one of the 
chief confidants of the Generals throughout the Dreyfus case, and 
was privileged to publish on their behalf one edition of the forged 
letters of the German Emperor. Bear in mind that at the 
time these outrages began—they have continued ever since—the 
Cour de Cassation had taken no action on the case. It was merely 
the recipient of the requisition from the Minister of Justice, and 
the accompanying dossiers. The outcry that arose among the 
General Staff and their friends can therefore only have repre- 
sented the alarm of guilty consciences whose sinister malpractices 
were about to be investigated. M. Rochefort thus opened the 
ball in his newspaper, the Intransigeant, in the early days of 
October :— 


‘* Ever since the outset of their campaign the grand object of the Dreyfusards 
was to get the dossier in their hands. Now that they have succeeded in obtaining 
it, through the treasonable practices of Sarrien, Brisson, and the prevaricators of 
the Supreme Court, their exultation knows no bounds. The documents handed to 
Madame Dreyfus will, before the lapse of forty-eight hours, be in the hands of the 
German Emperor. What condign punishment should be meted out to the traitors 
who have thus sold us to William II. ? To smear them over with pitch, and make 
living torches of them, as Nero did with the Christians, would be somewhat of an 
antiquated amusement. An idea has occurred to me of a punishment which might 
give satisfaction even to the most exasperated. The members of the Court of 
Cassation, having been previously drawn up in single file, an executioner duly 
trained to the work should cut off their eyelids so as to leave the eyeballs denuded. 
Then spiders of the most venomous kind should be enclosed in nutshells, applied 
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to the é¢yeballs, and be properly fastened behind the culprits’ heads. These spiders 
in a famished condition could not be expected to be very fastidious, and would 
slowly and gradually feed on the culprits’ eyeballs until nothing but a ghastly 
cavity remained, This done, these hideous blind men should -be chained up to a 
pillory erected before that Palais de Justice where their crime had been perpetrated, 
and on their chests a placard should be affixed bearing these words :—‘ Thus does 
France punish the traitors who attempt to sell her to the enemy.’ They should 
remain thus exposed for two hours to the hooting, the invective, and spittle of the 
crowd. For my part, considering the hard lot of the unfortunate insects driven to 
feed on the judges who have sold to Germany the secrets of the Dreyfus dossier, I 
cannot help being sorry for the spiders.” 


These ravings, which I apologise to the reader for reproducing, 
are so maniacal that Englishmen naturally refuse to believe they 
can have any weight with Frenchmen. One lunatic does not make 
an asylum. There is only one Rochefort to 40,000,000 Frenchmen. 
If this utterance stood alone one could readily dismiss it, but 
everyone who has studied the inspired military Press of France 
during the last three months is aware that nearly all have taken 
their cue from the article I have quoted. You may take up the 
Libre Parole, Petit Journal, Echo de Paris, or Gaulois any day to 
find that precisely the same odious insinuations, allegations, and 
epithets are applied to the eminent judges engaged on the revision 
of the Dreyfus case as had previously been heaped upon Dreyfus 
and the Dreyfusards. The law of contempt of court which 
is peculiarly severe in France in the case of minor offenders, 
seems to be temporarily in abeyance. The members of the tribunal, 
upon whose decision the future of France depends, are held up to 
general hatred and contempt as traitors, scoundrels, hirelings, Jews, 
Protestants, or Prussians, according to the taste and fancy of the 
writer. While the scribes of the War Office vilify the higher magis- 
tracy in the Press, favourite orators are put up to denounce them in 
the Chamber of Deputies, wherea cowardly Government sits supinely 
by, or at most moves the previous question. It is also a well 
known fact that, over a considerable period, several of the Judges 
received daily threats of assassination, and, as the crisis increases in 
intensity, the Government will have to take much better care of 
the Court than it has done hitherto. A prominent member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and a recognized champion of the General 
Staff, has organized a band of about 3,000 ruffians, who make no 
secret of their intention to wipe out their enemies, among whom 
they now rank the Chief Judges of France. This murder move- 
ment came to a head last October, thanks to the connivance of 
the Governor of Paris, General Zurlinden, and the inertness of the 
police. A good many distinguished Frenchmen, who had been 
marked down for destruction, only escaped owing to their own 
intrepidity and resourcefulness. 
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A number of the most eminent and respected persons in France 
remain in serious peril at this moment, simply because the Cour de 
Cassation is engaged on the duty for which it exists. For the last 
three months it has been receiving the sworn evidence of Dreyfus’ 
treason, and is now in possession of the whole case for the War 
Office; but, as we approach the decisive moment when this 
evidence will be published and judgment delivered in accordance 
with it, the Generals become more and more frantic, and declare 
their determination to tear the country to pieces sooner than per- 
mit the publication of their own depositions, which ex hypothesi 
establish the justness of the conviction. Is there anything more 
amazing throughout the whole of this amazing case than this atti- 
tude on the part of the Military Party who, at the moment when 
the guilt of the traitor, who has made their life a burden to them 
these four years, is to be conclusively demonstrated, concentrate 
their whole energies upon discrediting the Court whence salvation 
may be expected? It can hardly be alleged that the War Office 
has been denied the opportunity of laying its case before the Cowr 
de Cassation. 

The first five witnesses summoned by the Court were the very 
War Ministers whom I have quoted as having attirmed the guilt of 
the prisoner in such uncompromising and convincing terms. They 
spent many hours in making their depositions, which, we may be 
sure, received all the weight due to the position and knowledge of 
the deponents. It is certainly somewhat ominous that any of them 
should since have been found associated with the outrages on the 
Judiciary. Two of them have been conspicuous in this respect, 
M. Cavaignac, the sponsor for the Henry forgeries, on leaving the 
Court commenced a series of articles in the Petit Journal to 
prove that Dreyfus was a confessed as well as a convicted 
traitor—a proceeding that was superfluous if he had con- 
vinced the judges, and perfidious if he had failed to do 
so. Since then he has identified himself with every attack 
on the Cour de Cassation, and is working with his friends 
to get the case transferred from the Criminal Chamber of the 
Cour de Cassation to the combined Chambers. Doubtless, if it 
had been entrusted to the combined Chambers, M. Cavaignac would 
desire to see it transferred to a single Chamber, or perhaps, with 
M. Baudry d’Asson, he would like to see a court-martial sitting on 
the Cour de Cassation. Another thoroughly discredited person 
besides M. Cavaignac is working with desperate and suspicious zeal 
against the tribunal before which he has deposed. Thisis General 
Mercier, the War Minister at the time of the Dreyfus court- 
martial. If Dreyfus was a traitor “justly and legally condemned,” 
as General Mercier stated on oath at the Zola trial, then the gallant 
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General has nothing to fear from the Cour de Cassation, and his 
campaign against the Court in speech and interview but serves to 
heighten the mystery discussed in these pages. If, on the other 
hand, Dreyfus was an innocent man illegally tried and unjustly 
condemned, there is no mystery about the attitude of General 
Mercier or any of his confederates. 

The plan of campaign of the Head Quarter Staff has been patent 
to all observers from the outset, viz., to deter the Cour de Cassation 
from pursuing its labours, and to recover military control of the 
Dreyfus case ; for, as the candid Ravary has said, “Civil justice is a 
different thing from military justice.” Only under military justice 
as administered in France to-day can an entirely innocent man be 
convicted of treason on forged evidence, secretly shown to the 
court behind his back, and that of his counsel; by the same 
dispensation, the real traitor when subsequently discovered is 
acquitted by order, as his conviction would compromise the 
partisans of the earlier verdict. The War Office naturally 
feel that this is no case for the Cour de Cassation. It 
must be withdrawn from its cognizance at all costs. It was at 
first thought possible to terrorize the judges into dropping 
the affair as one beyond their competence. To this end the storm 
of calumny and menace broke upon them before they had decided 
to revise. Happily, the desperadoes were defeated. 

The Criminal Chamber steadily held on its way, and remained as 
unmoved as though it were reviewing the verdict of a jury ina 
running-down case. It decided that there was a case for Revision, 
and after hearing the depositions of the five War Ministers, caused 
a notification to be sent to Dreyfus that his case had been reopened, 
Finding that the case against Colonel Picquart wasinseparable from the 
Dreyfus case, the Court, on appeal, ordered a suspension of all pro- 
ceedings, both civil and military, against Picquart, that it might 
examine the dossiers and decide which of the conflicting juris- 
dictions was legally seized of the Picquart case. 

The fury of the Generals and their satellites now broke all bounds. 
They saw themselves baulked, not only of Dreyfus, but also of 
Picquart, for whom they cherish a still greater hatred. Did he 
not betray his superiors by refusing to join in the conspiracy against 
Dreyfus? Did he not decline to hush it up? What was to be 
done? Apparently the Judges could not be “stampeded,” as 
the Americans say. Probably not, but their work could 
be discredited with the public, and their judgment dis- 
counted and rejected in advance. If only an accomplice 
could be found among the Judges? It was well known that 
the President of the Civil Chamber of the Cowr de Cassation, 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, who had received this great post 
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as a reward for political services of a doubtful character, was 
a restless, dissatisfied, and ambitious man, to whom notoriety was 
as the breath of his nostrils. He was eating his heart out in the 
serene atmosphere of the High Court. Even among judges there 
is occasional friction, The Criminal Chamber happens at this 
moment to be appreciably superior in judicial capacity to its sister 
chamber. We need not go into any personal questions. It is 
enough to say that M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire was not regarded as 
the greatest ornament of a Court he had entered by a back-door. 
Now was the moment for a marplot. Remember that M. de 
Beaurepaire had no cognizance of the Dreyfus case which was being 
dealt with in the Criminal Chamber. That did not matter. He 
was able to pick up a certain amount of tittle-tattle, which he 
retailed to his journalistic friends. Rumours of “ partiality” to, 
and “intrigues” with, Picquart began to run against the Revision 
judges, and the affair finally culminated in the ridiculous “ crisis” 
which lately made M. de Beaurepaire the scandal and laughing- 
stock of Europe. When challenged to circumstantiate his charges 
against his judicial colleagues who were accused of “ hobnobbing ” 
with Colonel Picquart, M. de Beaurepaire established that Colonel 
Picquart (who was before the Court as a witness and not as a 
prisoner, and who was in attendance for long hours on several days) 
had been served with some grog—as had also General Mercier. 
Weare painfully reminded of “ chops and tomato sauce.” Further 
it transpired that one of the judges had addressed him as 
“Colonel” and thus showed “ partisanship ” ! 

M. de Beaurepaire’s “ revelations” were a complete fiasco, so he 
has promised to produce others. As he is a writer of feuilletons, 
he ought to be able to do something better now that he has 
recovered his freedom by resigning his post. The melancholy 
thing is that the Government should allow itself to be influenced 
by such conduct. The Minister of Justice having held one 
enquiry on the Beaurepaire allegations and finding nothing, orders 
another out of deference to the Generals and their journalists! 
Thus a scared Cabinet joins in the work of depreciating the work 
of Revisions and weaken the prestige of the Supreme Court. 
The position of the Judges is rendered almost intolerable by the 
action of the Executive. 

M. de Beaurepaire boasts among his friends that he has suc- 
ceeded in doing what others had failed to do, #.¢., he has weakened 
the purpose of the Criminal Chamber. Prior to the Beaurepaire inci- 
dent the Court had decided to annul the verdict against Dreyfus on 
the ground that there is no prima facie case against him. That 
would have concluded the case as regards the prisoner. He would 
have been released at the Ile dw Diable. Now, however, according 
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to M. de Beaurepaire, the Court is more sensitive to outside 
opinion, and the prisoner will be sent before a second court-martial 
on the ground of the illegality of the first, and the insufficiency 
of evidence. The Military would thus carry the day, and regain 
control of the case. General Zurlinden, or someone of his kidney, 
would pack the court-martial with officers who could be relied 
upon—very little packing would be required—and Captain Dreyfus 
would merely be brought back to France to be condemned afresh. 
It is true that the Cowr de Cassation would accompany its judg- 
ment with a rapport that would render acquittal inevitable by 
any tribunal that considered the case on its merits, but the 
feature of the courts-martial that have figured throughout this 
affair is that they have a contemptuous disregard for merits. 
Moreover, they would be secretly shown the necessary amount of 
forged evidence. Such is the military programme, and if it is 
carried through, we may also expect to see the conviction of 
Colonel Picquart, by another court-martial, on the charge of forging 
Colonel von Schwartzkoppen’s note to Esterhazy. He will be 
unanimously condemned, and will receive the maximum sentence 
of ten years’ penal servitude, to be preceded by a public degrada- 
tion such as that inflicted on Dreyfus on 5th January, 1895. The 
only possible service foreigners can render is to prepare public 
opinion for the crimes that are contemplated should the Cour de 
Cassation be successfully intimidated at the eleventh hour. Per- 
haps the conscience of France is not quite dead, or there may be a 
saving remnant of common-sense. 


L. J. Maxse, 
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In an article published in THE Nationat Review for August, 1896, 
I gave a summary of the work of the Progressive Party in New 
Zealand during the five years ending in January, 1896. During 
the three years that have since elapsed there has been—until the 
last few months—a lull in the Progressive movement there. The 
same Party has stayed in office under the same Premier, but with 
the exception of an optional law, allowing local bodies to levy rates 
on ground values, their legislation has not, until quite lately, been 
such as to have any very special interest for students outside. This 
year, however, there has been another move forward. The retire- 
ment from politics of Mr. Seddon’s chief opponent, Sir Robert 
Stout ; the successful arrangement, without loss to its creditors, of 
the affairs of the Bank of New Zealand ; and the quieting down, 
temporarily or otherwise, of internal dissensions amongst the Pro- 
gressives over the vexed question of Local Option, have all com- 
bined to strengthen the hands of the Government. Moreover, its 
eight years’ tenure of office has been gradually having a constitu- 
tional effect on the Upper House or Legislative Council. 

All the nominations to that body during these years have 
naturally been of gentlemen presumably friendly to the Progressive 
policy. Eight years ago the Government could at best count 
there upon an uncertain contingent of four in a House of 
forty-six. ‘Now, though the total number of Councillors has not in- 
creased, the constitution of the Council has so altered that sides 
are about evenly matched there; and it is more than likely that 
next year the Progressives will, for the first time in the Colony’s 
history, be in a majority in the nominated chamber. 

There can, too, be little doubt that the steady revival of 
prosperity within the Colony, in such strong contrast with the 
bad years of 1893 and 1894, has tended to revive the confidence 
of the Progressives in their own policy. As the years have gone on, 
the various experimental laws of the Liberal-Labour policy of 
1891-95 have had time to get to work, to be amended and im- 
proved, and to dissipate the fears expressed by politicians and 
editors of upheaval and convulsion to he caused by them, 
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Whether they have helped the Colony to flourish, or whether it is 
flourishing in spite of them, is, of course, one of the stock subjects 
of Antipodean political controversy ; but all parties admit that 
they have not prevented a remarkable improvement in the 
Colony’s industrial condition. 

The recent Progressive revival has not taken the form of any 
addition to the Agrarian or Labour Laws. The Land Policy of 
the Liberals in New Zealand has, for the last four years, chiefly 
centred round the re-purchase of private estates and their more or 
less minute sub-division—a process which, at. present, by the con- 
fession of even that bitterest of critics, the Melbourne Argus, is 
working well. The demand for more Labour Laws has been 
diverted by the interest taken in the Compulsory Arbitration Act, 
the most important of the Progressive social experiments. By the 
active use made of this the Trade Unionist has, to a large extent; 
made good the general fall of wages which took place in the de- 
pressed years of 1893-94, and has also settled a great many points 
in dispute between Unions and the employers on a practicable basis. 
The attention of the Progressives has therefore been chiefly turned to 
getting an extension of the Municipal Franchise and to establish- 
ing a scheme of Old-Age Pensions. Of the former it is enough 
to say here that hitherto in New Zealand the local franchise has 
been in practice much more restricted than is the County Council 
franchise in the Mother Country. Henceforward, thanks to an Act 
passed in October last, it will be broadly based upon occupation as 
distinct from payment of rates. There will, however, be a safe- 
guard: none but property-owners are to be allowed to vote on the 
question of raising money by loan in any municipality, and as no 
loan can be raised without a special poll for the purpose, the 
property-owners will, to a large extent, hold the purse-strings. 

The movement in favour of Old-Age Pensions is of very recent 
origin indeed. It had assumed no considerable proportions whens 
in the Session before the General Election of 1896, the Govern- 
ment boldly moving in advance of public opinion, suddenly 
brought down a Bill containing a Pensions scheme. Of this 
measure it is enough to say that it proposed to allow 10s. a week 
to any person whose income—other than from personal exertion— 
was less than £52 a year. It was killed in Committee by an amend- 
ment in favour of a universal Pensions system. 

The Government survived the elections,and the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill duly reappeared in the Session of 1897. This time it was in a 
more practical form, and did not propose to give £1 a week to 
elderly men who might be earning considerable incomes. It passed 
the Lower House by a considerable majority to meet swift execu- 
tion in the Upper. | 
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In 1898, the Government made their third and, this time, success- 
ful attempt. The Bill made, indeed, a very rough passage through 
the Lower House where the Opposition, after exhausting the re- 
sources of ordinary debate, settled down into a stubborn attempt 
to resist it at every stage. The contest ended in an uninterrupted 

Jommittee-sitting of nearly ninety hours. Over fourteen hundred 
speeches were made, chiefly against the Bill, and one member 
spoke ninety-three times. It is, however, in conflicts of this kind that 
the New Zealand Premier is most apt to show conspicuous strength. 
His. dogged resolution, physical robustness, and cool tactical 
skill have brought him ere now through many a tussle. 
They stood him in good stead in the battle over the Old-Age 
Pensions Bill, and ultimately, shorn of certain excrescences, and 
modified both in scope and future duration, the measure emerged 
from the mélée. After passing the Lower House, its troubles were 
virtually over. New appointments in the Upper House had put 
ils friendssthere in a majority. Moreover, a Speaker's ruling had 
decided that, as it was a Money Bill, it could not be amended in 
the Second Chamber—a decision likely to form an important 
Colonial precedent. Therefore, after a few debates there it became 
law. 

As finally licked into shape, the Act is one for giving a small 
pension to the poorest section of aged Colonists without any con- 
tribution on their part whatever. Briefly summarized, its effect 
will be that any New Zealander—man or woman—who has come 
to the age of sixty-five, after living not less than twenty-tive years 
in New Zealand, shall be entitled to 6s, 11d. a week, or £18 a year. 
The full pension is to be paid to those whose income, from any 
source, is less than £34. When the private income is above £34 
a year, £1 is deducted from the pension for every £1 of such excess 
income. When, therefore, the private income is large enough to 
be £18 a year in excess of £34 no State pension is paid. In other 
words, no one who has an income of £52 a year is entitled to even 
a fraction of the pension. A rather more elaborate portion of the 
Act deals with deductions to be made from the pension where the 
applicant for it is possessed of accumulated property. Under this, 
the applicant’s real and personal property are assessed, and his 
debts, if any, are subtracted from the total value thereof. Then 
he is allowed to own £325 without suffering any deduction there- 
for. After that he loses £1 of pension for every £15 worth of 
accumulated property. The result is that anyone possessed of 
£600 worth of accumulated property ceases to be entitled to any 
allowance whatever. 

Men and women are equally entitled to the pension, and where a 
husband and wife are living together their property or income is 
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divided by two for the purpose of the calculations above mentioned. 
That is to say, their united income must amount to £104, or their 
united property to £1,200 before they are altogether disentitled to 
any part of the pension. They may have, between them, an in- 
come of £68, or as much as £650 of property, and yet be entitled 
to draw their respective pensions in full. 

The moral qualifications needed by a pension-holder are various, 
and this is the portion of the Act which has chiefly provided sport 
for the scornful. On the one side, it has been contended that the 
stipulations as to character and antecedents are so rigorous that 
none but saints need apply ; on the other, that the stipulations are 
so much waste paper, and that a large part of the time and money 
of the Pensions Office will be absorbed by impostors, loafers, and 
ex-criminals, On the whole, these two lines of attack may perhaps 
be left to neutralize one another. It cannot be said, for instance, 
that it is unreasonable to disqualify serious criminals or habitual 
offenders against justice. Under the Act the line is to be drawn 
at persons who, within twenty-five years of applying for a pension 
have been in prison for five years for some serious crime, or who, 
within twelve years of application, have come into the clutches of 
the law for one or more lighter but yet not utterly trifling offences. 
Husband or wife is equally disqualified if either has been guilty of 
desertion for six months. Finally, there is a general clause under 
which the applicant when demanding his pension must be able to 
claim “that he is of good moral character, and is, and has for five 
years immediately preceding such date, been leading a sober and 
reputable life.” No pension may be assigned or made the subject 
of any sort of legal charge. 

To administer the Act a Registrar and a certain number of 
deputies are appointed. To these officers the applicants send in 
their claims. The officials, after examining them, transmit them 
to the magistrates for the district. Should there be no opposition 
the magistrates certify to them, and they are granted ; but should 
either the Government officers or anyone else enter a protest 
against any claim, the magistrate is to hear it, and, if he thinks fit, 
disallow the claim. Even after allowance the pension is to be 
forfeited if the pensioner is guilty of a crime bringing upon him 
the sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment, or becomes a habitual 
drunkard. Moreover, if any pensioner is convicted of drunkenness 
or of any offence punishable by imprisonment for not less than one 
month, and “ dishonouring him in the public estimation,” then the 
convicting Court may forfeit one or more monthly instalments of 
his pension. The climax of precaution is reached in the proviso 
to the section last referred, to which runs as follows :-— 


‘* Provided that if, in the opinion of the convicting Court, any pensioner mis- 
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spends, wastes or lessens his estate, or greatly injures his health, or endangers or 
interrupts the peace and happiness of his family, the Court may by order direct 
that the instalment may be paid to any clergyman, Justice of the Peace, or other 
reputable person for the benefit of the pensioner, or may by order cancel the 
pension -certificate.” 


No alien, however long resident in the Colony, no foreigners 
naturalized for less than five years, and no Chinese or Asiastics, 
whether naturalized or not, are to be entitled to a pension. The 
last proviso will read curiously in English eyes, but is part of the 
exclusive policy deliberately adopted by the Australasian Colonies- 
The Maori, the aboriginal natives of New Zealand, are, of course | 
entitled equally with white colonists. In practice, however, the 
Maori are not likely to burden the Pension fund much, as their 
tribal possessions are large and valuable. 

The administration of the Act is not expected to be at all costly, 
as the number of claims likely to be allowed during the first year 
will not, probably, exceed between five and six thousand, and the 
work can be done by officers already in the Government service- 
The cost to the Treasury is anticipated to be somewhat less than 
£100,000 during the first year. The money is simply to be provided 
out of general revenue. No special tax will be imposed to provide 
it, nor is any particular source of revenue to be ear-marked to meet. 
it. For three years, and three years only, the Government is 
authorized to pay the money without special Parliamentary vote, 
After that it will be necessary either to vote money annually or to 
pass an Amending Act continuing the Government’s authority to 
pay. The meaning of this is that the Old-Age Pensions Act has 
a three years’ life guaranteed it. Then the whole question must 
come up for reconsideration, and the Parliament then sitting will 
have to decide whether it will alter, continue, or repeal the existing 
law. The Parliament upon which this duty will devolve is to be 
elected about ten months fro:n now, and no doubt the attitude of 
candidates on the Old-Age Pensions question is one upon which 
the electors will keep an attentive eye. The friends of the 
measure defend this reconsideration of the Act three years hence 
as a reasonable and proper financial safe-guard. The Colony is now 
so prosperous that last year £350,000 were paid out of ordinary 
revenue to aid the construction of public works to develop the 
Colony—such public works as in. Australasia are usually 
constructed out of loan monies. But there is, of course, no 
guarantee that it may be as easy to find the sum needful for Old- 
Age Pensions three years hence as it is now. Moreover, by that 
time Parliament will be in a fair position to judge the moral 
and social effects of the scheme. On the other hand, the Opposition 
see in this three years’ limit to the Act a clever electioneering move 
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on the Premier's part, and point out that by it he will keep the 
most popular of his measures alive as a hustings’ cry when the 
present House has to face the country at the end of the year. 
The probable outcome of this feeling will be that the Opposition 
will, more or less in unison, submit a rival Old-Age Pension Scheme 
to the constituencies. One of their prominent members, Mr. 
George Hutchison, indicated, in the debate on the third reading of 
the measure, a scheme which some think will be generally adopted 
by his Party. This is to draw a distinction between the older poor 
of the Colony now livingjand the younger generation of colonists. 
All now over fifty years of age are to be permitted as they attain 
sixty-five to take advantage of Mr. Seddon’s Act without let or 
hindrance. But for the younger people a contributory scheme is to 
be drawn up, under which they would have to pay some such sum 
as sixpence a week, to go in aid of a substantial pension in their 
old age. Whatever may be the thought of the economic merits of 
such a scheme, it might conceivably be expected at election-time 
to disarm the hostility of the aged poor to any such interference 
with their prospects under the present system as would be entailed 
by a complete repeal of the Seddon Act. 

Generally speaking the opposition to the Bill, as expressed in the 
debates, seems to have been based on the contention that it was 
likely to burden the Colony needlessly and increasingly, sap the 
springs of self-reliance, and tax the thrifty for the benefit of the 
improvident. The arguments of its opponents are best found 
condensed in the following amendments which were moved on the 
third reading of the Bill by Mr. William Rolleston, one of the 
Opposition chiefs, and were defeated by ten votes :— 


**(1.) That the Bill is not really an Old-Age Pensions Bill, but a form of Poor 
Law, subjecting poverty to degrading conditions, and failing to give real or sub- 
stantial relief without inflicting the stigma of poverty on its recipients. (2.) That 
its provisions are not in accord with the terms of the preamble, there being no 
separation between the deserving and the undeserving, or between the industrious 
and the thriftless and improvident ; and that no satisfactory guarantee is afforded 
that the recivients of pensions will be those who have contributed by their labour 
and skill to open up the resources of the Colony, or who have made an honest 
endeavour to make some provision for old age. (3.) That, in the opinion of the 
House, it is desirable to remodel the Bill, establishing pensions on a contributory 
basis, and making provision for the supplementing by the State of annuities and 
allowances earned either in the Government Life Insurance Department or in any 
approved friendly society, trades-union, or other organization.” 


In support of the Act the Government supporters dwelt with con- 
siderable force upon the ups and downs and inevitable accidents of 
Colonial life. They pointed out that in New Zealand, as in all 
countries occupied chiefly in growing raw material for Europe, times 
of prosperity are invariably followed by periods of contraction and 
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depression, when the savings, even of the most thrifty, of the 
poorer classes, were inevitably swallowed up in struggling with 
unemployment. Much stress, too, was laid upon the uncertainty 
of the investments into which workpeople are constantly tempted 
to put their small savings. The House was reminded of notorious 
instances in which the very thrift of careful and provident workers 
had led to their ruin by exposing them to the calls levied by the 
liquidators of bankrupt financial iristitutions. 

Examples, too, were cited of the earlier colonists who were too 
often left half crippled and disabled in old age through exposure 
to the hardships of pioneer life. There were, of course, speakers 
who did not hesitate to suggest that the virtues of thrift in the 
case of married workpeople entrusted with the rearing of families 
might easily be exaggerated, inasmuch as to bring up half a dozen 
children decently required a bread-winner’s whole earnings. Con- 
tributory schemes were waved aside as complicated and unwork- 
able. Moreover, how were the indigent who had already grown old 
to be dealt with under contributory schemes which presupposed 
regular payments for many years? The warning that a financial 
burden was being laid on the revenue which the taxpayers might 
find it hard to bear was met with assertions that the Colony could 
comfortably stand more taxation, if necessary. The Premier stated 
distinctly that the adoption of the scheme ought certainly to be 
followed by a recasting of the whole system of Poor Law and 
Charitable Aid, under which a considerable saving could be 
effected. 

To a New Zealander looking on at this experiment from the 
other side of the world, three questions present themselves as of 
special interest. In the first place, observers may be expected to 
ask, after a fair time has elapsed, to what extent has the Pensions 
scheme lightened the expenditure on charitable aid? Next they 
will seek information as to the success of the administrators of 
the system in coping with fraud and imposture. To the writer it 
does not seem that the existence of a small amount of fraud 
under the system will, of necessity, have to be accepted as its 
complete condemnation. Fraud waits on all charitable schemes— 
public and private—and is most cunning and successful in com- 
munities where reliance is placed on voluntary benevolence. 
Nevertheless, should public opinion in New Zealand come to the 
conclusion that there is likely to be a wholesale abuse of the 
Pension system, it will certainly have to go. I cannot say that I 
am much impressed by the apprehensions of those who think that 
the Seddon Act will be fatal to thrift and self-reliance. Those who 
honestly fear this may take some comfort when they consider that 
a husband and his wife are obliged to have a greater income than 
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£64 a year or a greater amount of capital than £1,200 before 
depriving themselves of their claims to any fraction of their pen- 
sions. This means that all their earnings or savings within those 
limits will simply go to supplement their pension and enable them 
with its help to live in fair comfort. On the other hand, an aged 
couple certainly cannot live on a double pension, of £36 a year in 
New Zealand in anything but the narrowest and most squalid 
fashion. With a very large class of the poor, therefore, the pros- 
pect of such a pension will, in truth, be a very strong inducement 
to lay by a fair sum, or to continue, even after sixty-five, to earn 
some slight wage which, supplementing their State allowance, will 
ensure them a reasonable measure of comfort in the last years of 
life. 
W. P. REEVEs. 
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THE “fine madness” of incongruity which tempted Charles Lamb 
to laughter at a funeral, led him, on the top of Skiddaw, to think 
of the ham-and-beef shop in St. Martin’s Lane. Where was that 


historical ham-and-beef shop? And where, under reconstructions 
and renewals, is the St. Martin’s Lane of Lamb ?—the St. Martin’s 
Lane of the last century! “It butteth,” says honest John Strype | 
in his Stow of 1720, “on Northumberland House in the Strand, | 
ancé runneth Northwards beyond Long Acre, and the new Buildings | 
in Cock and Pye Fields.” That is to say, it extended from the 
southern end of the present Little St. Andrew Street (the site of 
the old Cock and Pye), past Long Acre and St. Martin’s Church, to 
a spot in the Strand then opposite Northumberland House, but 
now at the entrance of Northumberland Avenue. This was the 
St. Martin’s Lane of 1720. Sixty years ago its limits had become 
contracted. It had been cut into at Long Acre by a continuation 
of Cranbourn Street, and its southern boundary was the then 
recently completed Trafalgar Square. Ten years later still, 
directories give the southern termination as Chandos Street and 
Hemings’ Row. Hemings’ Row (the “Dirty Lane” of our grand- 
fathers) disappeared in 1889 with the creation of Charing Cross 
Road, but Chandos Street still ends the eastern side of the Lane, 
and serves to link the old thoroughfare with Strype’s description. 
For it was just above Chandos Street that stood the “Pass,” or 
Turnpike, which Steele has immortalized in his Ramble from 
Richmond to London. In that delightful “voyage ow il vous 
plaira” he relates how, out of pure idleness, he diverted himself by 
following in a hack the hack of a handsome young lady with a 
mask and a maid. The damsel’s coach was travelling “ through 
Long Acre towards St. James’s.” “Thereupon,” says the vivacious 
essayist, “ we drove for King Street, to save the Pass at St. Martin’s 
Lane.” Atthe end of Newport Street and Long Acre the vehicles 
become entangled, and for a moment he gets a glimpse of his 
charmer “ with her mask off.” The chase continues “in all Parts 
of the Town ” for an hour and a half, when the quarry is discovered 
to be a “Silk-Worm,” which is your hackney-coachman’s term for 
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those profitable fares “ who ramble twice or thrice a Week from 
Shop to Shop, to turn over all the Goods . . . without buying 
any Thing.” So Captain Steele, after a few.more vagrant ex- 
periences, goes home to scribble his Spectator thereon (it is No. 
454, for August 11th, 1712), and, if possible, to explain his erratic 
proceedings to his “ Absolute Governesse” at her new residence in 
Bloomsbury Square. 

The site of the Turnpike House of this episode is supposed to have 
been No. 28, the first number on the eastern side of the Lane. But 
the more important buildings were on the western side, and with the 
western side it is convenient to begin. Just beyond Parr’s Bank 
and the present Free Library was Peter’s Court, which Strype 
describes as “a very handsome and gentile Place, with good Houses, 
well contrived, with little Gardens to them,’—a state of things not 
very easy to conceive at present,as Peter’s Court, which must have 
gone back as far as the Garrick Theatre, and the narrow entrance 
to which was between Nos. 111 and 110, has now given place to 
the establishment of Messrs. Chatto and Windus. In Peter's 
Court, or at its entrance, was one of the many coffee-houses known 
as “ Tom’s,” and even, if we may believe Mr. John Ashton, the 
best known of them, although that distinction is generally claimed 
for “Tom’s” in Russell Street, Covent Garden. But the most 
notable building in Peter’s Court must have been the dancing 
school which afterwards became the first studio of Monsieur Louis- 
Frangois Roubillac, the sculptor, who, according to contemporary 
prints, there carved that statue of Handel in the character of 
Orpheus which so long adorned the gardens at Vauxhall. The 
Handel is said to have been the first original work which Roubillac 
executed in England, and the date of its erection, May, 1738, fixes 
the date of his residence in Peter’s Court. How much longer he 
remained there is unrecorded, but his old studio was subsequently, 
and for a long period, the home of that St. Martin’s Lane Academy 
of which we hear so much in the middle of the last century. At 
the death of Sir James Thornhill the material of his drawing 
school in James Street, Covent Garden, came into the hands of his 
son-in-law, Hogarth. “Thinking,” says Hogarth, “ that an academy 
conducted on proper and moderate principle had some use, [I] 
proposed that a number of artists should enter into a subscription 
for the hire of a place large enough to admit thirty or forty people to 
draw after a naked figure.” The old dancing school in Peter’s 
Court exactly answered to these requirements, and Hogarth lent 
his coadjutors Sir James’s furniture. It was in this institution, of 
which Michael Moser was the treasurer and manager, and of the 
interior of which Hogarth himself painted a picture, now at Bur- 
lington House, that the majority of the artists of the reigns of 
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George II. and IIL. received their education. Reynolds, Ramsay, 
Zoffany, Wilson, Hayman, Cosway, Roubillac, Nollekens, and a 
host of minor names, were all trained in this school, whose career 
of usefulness only ceased with the establishment in 1769 of the 
Royal Academy, to which its “ anatomical figures, busts, statues, 
&c.,” were eventually transferred. 

After the St. Martin’s Lane Academy had quitted its old quarters 
in Peter’s Court, the great room was pulled down and rebuilt as a 
Friends’ Meeting House. Whether it was here that (en route to 
the ham-and-beef shop) Lamb made those studies of “uncom- 
municating muteness,” which he has described so vividly in his 
“ Essays,” his editors say not. But a Friends’ Meeting House con- 
tinued to occupy the site of Roubillac’s old studio until far into 
the present century, when, with the march of reconstruction, it 
migrated to the eastern side of the Lane. Beyond Peter’s Court is 
the Duke of York’s (formerly the Trafalgar Square) Theatre, which 
extends over the ground once occupied by Nos. 107 to 103, a space 
with many artistic memories. Here, for instance, behind No. 104, 
lived Sir James Thornhill, in a large house with a grand allegoric 
staircase painted by himself. One of his successors was John Van 
Nost, son of the Van Nost of Piccadilly, who rivalled Cheere in 
leaden figures, and was credited with that egregious statue of 
George I. which once adorned the enclosure at Leicester Fields. 
Another tenant of No. 104 was Frank Hayman, Hogarth’s crony 
and co-decorator at, Vauxhall, who filled so many eighteenth cen- 
tury books with noses @ /a Cyrano and spindle-shanks. (His own 
legs, by the way, were probably his model, if one may judge from 
those of Viscount Squanderfield in the “ Marriage d la Mode,” for 
whom he was the admitted sitter.) A jovial, careless boon-com- 
panion, he grew gouty as he grew older, and though, like Thornhill, 
he moved ultimately to Dean Street, Soho, it may well have been 
in St. Martin’s Lane that occurred the incident which Pyne relates 
in the Somerset House Gazette. When Hayman was engaged upon 
one of the large canvases for Tyers’ New Room next the Rotunda 
at Vauxhall (it was doubtless that in which Britannia was repre- 
sented distributing laurels to certain distinguished officers), the 
Marquis of Granby, who sat to the artist by Tyers’ request, and 
had heard of his past prowess as a pupil of Broughton, proposed a 
preliminary set-to with the gloves. Hayman pleaded that he was 
old and gouty. But Lord Granby maintained that he, too, was no 
longer young, and, moreover, that he was out of practice owing to 
his absence in Germany. They began accordingly, and, after a 
magnificent display of science on either side, Hayman, warming 
with the game,“ got home” so effectually on the “ bread-basket ” 
of the noble Marquis that they both came to the ground with 
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a terrific crash. Thereupon Mrs. Hayman (she had been the widow 
of Frank’s friend, Fleetwood, the Drury Lane manager), rushing 
frantically upon the scene, discovered her husband and the 
illustrious hero of Minden “ rolling over each other on the carpet, 
like two enraged bears.” 

The year of Minden is 1759, and the date of the combat in 
which the popular general, who at this time shared half the inn- 
signs in Great Britain with Admiral Vernon, figures so ingloriously 
must consequently be placed later. But the site of No. 104, or 
No. 104 itself, had another resident who is more eminent than 
either Hayman or Thornhill. In 1753, according to Malone, Joshua 
Reynolds, then plain “ Mr.,” took up his abode in the Lane at a 
house described as “nearly opposite to May’s Buildings ” (on 
the eastern side), and “nearly opposite to May’s Buildings” must 
have been a pretty accurate description of No. 104. Reynolds had 
not long returned from Italy, painting, as his franker friends in- 
formed him, in a manner that could never succeed, since it was 
not in the least like the manner of Kneller. Posterity has not 
confirmed that prediction. Unfortunately, however, for this paper, 
Reynolds made only a brief stay in St. Martin’s Lane, and there is 
no existent list of his sitters at this date. But one of the first 
portraits he painted after his establishment in London was that of 
his assistant, Giuseppe Marchi, the Italian boy who had accom- 
panied him from Rome, and who, subsequently, after a probation in 
the Peter’s Court Academy, became himself an indifferent painter 
and a capable engraver. It was, in fact, Marchi’s picture, in a 
turban and oriental dress, and now at Burlington House, which 
prompted the unfavourable criticism above quoted. No very 
notable incident concerning Reynolds’ residence at No. 104 has 
been recorded, and in the same year (1753) in which he came to it 
he moved higher up on the left to No. 5, Great Newport Street, 
the only other London dwelling he occupied until his final migra- 
tion to No. 47, Leicester Fields. But it was at St. Martin’s Lane 
that he was joined by the younger sister, Frances, whose artistic 
attempts made other people laugh and her brother cry, and 
who figures in Boswell as the “ Renny dear” of Johnson. 

‘© T therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 
With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea,”— 


sang the great man, in disrespectful parody of Percy’s Reliques. 
He left her a book in his will, and loved her in spite of her 
peculiarities. At this date, however, he was not yet known to her 
brother, whose acquaintance he only made after his removal to 
Great Newport Street. 
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Four doors beyond No. 104 (if we may assume No. 104 to have 
been the temporary home of Reynolds) lived the portrait painter 
John Cartwright, a mediocrity whose chief claim to remembrance 
lies in the circumstance that he had been, while at Rome, the 
fellow-student of that fantastic genius Fuseli, a circumstance which 
led the latter, when he took up his abode in town in 1778, to 
quarter himself upon his old associate. It must have been at 
No. 100 that Fuseli produced his extraordinary “ Nightmare,” of 
which the success may be measured by the fact that it produced 
some five hundred pounds to its publisher and some twenty to its 
inventor. In No. 100, too, he painted the “(£dipus and his 
Daughters,” and planned that Cyclopean enterprise, the illustrated 
Shakespeare of Boydell. Thackeray thought poorly of that 
“black and ghastly gallery,” whose vast atlas folios spelled ruin to 
the worthy alderman, and a generation accustomed to the accom- 
plished and instructed conceptions of Mr. Edwin Abbey is hardly 
likely to sympathise greatly with the murky Lears and Macbeths 
of Fuseli, or even with his “Titania”; for all that Cunningham 
compares it with Hogarth’s “Strolling Actresses,” a comparison 
which, in this connection, has a knell of condemnation. One 
wonders whether it was from St. Martin’s Lane that Fuseli was 
summoned by Horace Walpole to try his hand at Dryden’s 
Theodore and Honoria—a task surely more in the line of Horace’s 
friend, Lady Di Beauclerk, who did the sublime studies “in soot 
water” for the “Mysterious Mother.” But in St. Martin’s Lane 
Fuseli continued to reside until 1788, when he married his model, 
Miss Sophia Rawlins, of Bath, and moved to 72, Queen Anne Street, 
Cavendish Square. 

In 1828, and, indeed, for at least twenty years afterwards, No. 96 
was a colour-shop, which, in the Cunningham of 1849 and 1850, 
the attentive reader is invited to “observe.” Its tenant in 1828 
was one Powell, whose mother for many years had made “a pipe 
of wine” from a vine nearly a hundred feet long which was 
attached to the establishinent, and which must have been much 
inore remarkable than that historical plant in Bolt Court, from 
which, in 1784, Dr. Johnson gathered “ three bunches of grapes.” 
In Powell’s time No. 96 was a fine old building with a Queen 
Anne door frame and deeply carved foliage and flowers, after the 
fashion of the doorways in Great Ormond Street, and, Jike Thorn- 
hill’s house, it had a painted staircase—with a history. This, which 
represented a procession, had been executed a century earlier by « 
French decorator named Clermont for the notorious empiric, Dr. 
John Misaubin, to whom, either ironically or in good faith, 
Fielding inscribed the version of Moliére’s Médecin malgré lui, 
known as the “ Mock Doctor.” Misaubin was the son of a French 
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pastor in Spitalfields, and, if we are to take Fielding seriously, a 
man of parts and hospitality. “Ill send to Misaubin, and take 
his pill,” says Bramston’s Man of Taste; and, no doubt, a good 
many “men of taste” knocked at the Doctor’s Queen Anne portal 
in the Lane. The learned Dr. Trusler, who was briefed by Mrs. 
Hogarth, affirms that the “meager figure” in Plate V. of the 
“ Harlot’s Progress” is “Dr. Mizebank, a foreigner.” If so, he 
cannot, as contended by other commentators, also be the bow- 
legged dwarf who is wiping his spectacles in the third picture of 
“ Marriage & la Mode.” But as Misaubin died in 1734, it is quite 
possible that the scene of the Quack Doctor in Hogarth’s master- 
piece is laid at No. 96; and as he had an Irish wife, it is also 
possible that in the fierce virago with the hoop “ spread out,” as 
Hazlett says, “like a turkey-cock’s feathers,’ he was thinking of 
the Misaubin ménage. The doctor made a large fortune by his 
nostrums, a fortune which his grandson promptly squandered after 
the manner of Hogarth’s Rake, ending his days in brief space, not 
in Bedlam, but in St. Martin’s Workhouse. 

Close upon No. 96, and turning to the left, came Cecil Court, a 
somewhat different place from the reputable paved passage, flanked 
with tall “mansions,” which now leads from St. Martin’s Lane to 
Charing Cross Road. It was in Cecil Court that Hogarth’s mother, 
a mnajestic old lady, lived and died, her death being thus recorded 
by The Gentleman’s Magazine :—“ (June) 11 (1735) Mrs. Hogarth, 
Mother of the celebrated Mr. Hogarth, of a Fright occasioned by 
the Fire.” This conflagration, which took place on the 9th, must 
have been an event for Cecil Court, and was lighted by a certain 
brandy-drinking Mrs. Calloway, who, having been served by her 
landlord with a notice to quit, determined in revenge “ to warm all 
her rascally Neighbours,” a resolution which she carried out very 
effectually. No fewer than fourteen houses were burned, and one be- 
longing to John Huggins, Esq., late Warden of the Fleet, was greatly 
damaged. For “John Huggins, Esq.,” co-criminal with the infamous 
Bambridge of the Fleet Prison, there is little need of pity; but 
if it is to be inferred that his residence was in the Court itself, it 
seems clear that the houses must have been of a superior class. 
Another resident in later years was the father of Wilkie’s engraver, 
Abraham Raimbach ; and in Cecil Court Raimbach himself was 
born. History has, however, recorded no other notable dwellers in 
Cecil Court, while concerning the next Court, St. Martin’s, it is 
silent altogether. By this time (1899) the north-western side of 
St. Martin’s Court has been pulled down, and those who seek to 
recognize in it the “large handsome Court” of Strype with the 
“good new-built Houses” and “open Square in the Midst ” must 
be endowed with unusual powers of mental reconstruction. North 
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of St. Martin’s Court there are but two sites which concern this 
paper. One, where the Westminster County Court now stands, is 
the site of the tavern known as New, or Young Slaughter’s; the 
other, which must have been at the entrance to Cranbourn Street, 
was occupied by the more famous Old Slaughter’s. In a house 
between these two lodged, from 1720 to 1725, that favourite of 
Addison and Steele, and laughing-stock of Pope and Gay, Ambrose 
Philips. Philips, despite what Swift called his “little flams on 
Miss Carteret,” has not been ranked as a great poetic name, even 
among the easy eminences of the Georgian era; and certainly to 
have enriched the language with the epithet “namby-pamby” is 
not precisely the crown which a self-respecting bard should claim 
of Melpomene. Yet it is impossible not to remember that it was 
to see Nance Oldfield as “Andromache” in Philips’ “ borrowed play” 
of the Distrest Mother that Sir Roger de Coverley went in state to 
Drury Lane Playhouse—a fictitious fact of far greater importance 
than the unquestioned and unvarnished truth that John Kemble, 
long after, acted its “ Orestes ” in a costume borrowed from Talma. 
And though the sham pastoral which Gay laughed away in the 
Shepherd’s Weel: is to-day only a little more forgotten than the 
Shepherd’s Week itself, the Persian Tales which honest Philips 
did into English from M. De la Croix were long among the 
popular stock of pedlars, and the delight, after Galland’s Arabian 
Nights, of generations of schoolboys. It is difficult to feel wholly 
ungrateful to the harmless verseman whose highest ambition went 
no higher—in his arch-tormentor’s words—than— 


**To wear red stockings and to dine with Steele.” 


But Philips and the red stockings have broken the order of our 
progression, an accident which may perhaps justify the farther 
deviation of referring to Old Slaughter’s cottee-house before speak- 
ing of its rival and successor, Young Slaughter’s. Previously to 18438, 
when it disappeared with the prolongation of Cranbourn Street, 
Old Slaughter’s stood exactly two doors from the southern corner 
of Great Newport Street, and its number in the Lane was 75. 
From a sketch made by Mr. F. W. Fairholt in 1826, it must 
then have been a comfortable building with bow windows 
which looked down Long Acre. It dated as far back as 1692, when 
it was started by the Thomas Slaughter from whom it derived its 
name, and who kept it for more than five-and-forty years. Dryden 
was said to have frequented it in its early days, and Pope. But 
its real habitués were the artist-folk of the Lane. Hither from 
Leicester Fields would come Hogarth, bragging of the new-old 
theories in the “ Analysis,” and scoffing at the “grand contorno” of 
the virtuosi; hither Hayman, and the gold-chaser Moser, and 
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Isaac Ware, the chimney-sweep turned architect, and (from his 
studio over the way) Roubillac, raving in broken English of the 
beauties of the Chevalier Bernini. Here, too, would be seen the 
shrewd Swiss enameller, Rouquet, taking notes of the state of 
the Arts in England for Monsieur Belle-Isle, and Gravelot, who 
held that no Englishman could draw, and “Friar” Pine, of the 
engraved “Horace,” who had a print shop at No. 88. James 
M‘Ardell, the mezzotinter, Luke Sullivan, who engraved the 
“ March to Finchley,” and Richard Wilson from Covent Garden, 
were also well-known visitors; while, when evening drew on, and 
the last rays of light faded from the unfinished canvas, the un- 
gainly figure of David Wilkie would slip in quietly to a remote 
table and a modest and even penurious meal. And there were 
literary men as well as artists, for Collins of the “Odes” is 
reported to have used this time-honoured hostelry; and Gold- 
smith, in the Essays, refers to its orators as if his knowledge 
was experimental. Here, too (as everywhere), was to be found 
Johnson, studying French from its French customers, and 
expressing his opinions (as always) in forcible language. He was 
disgusted by the frivolous chatter of the “fasting monsieurs.” 
“ For anything I see,” he said, confirming the observation of a friend, 
“ foreigners are fools!” 

As already stated, Old Slaughter’s came to an end in 1843, being 
then one hundred and fifty years old. It had attained the mature 
age of sixty-seven years before its rival at No. 82, New or Young 
Slaughter’s, came into existence—an existence brief in comparison 
and relatively undistinguished. Young Slaughter’s legend seems 
limited to the fact that, circa 1765, John Hunter, Smeaton, Solan- 
der, and certain other scientific or literary men, used it for Club 
meetings. Upper St. Martin’s Lane, as the part north of Long 
Acre is called, is barren of memories—at all events, in the 
eighteenth century. But over-against Old Slaughter’s on the east 
side was No. 70, where, in 1775, among other examples of his skill, 
Nathaniel Hone exhibited that irreverent picture of Sir Joshua 
as “The Pictorial Conjuror displaying the whole Art of Optical 
Deception,” a composition which had the supplementary discredit 
of insulting Angelica Kauffmann. Below No. 70, at No. 62, was 
the entrance to the studio in which Roubillac took refuge after 
he quitted St. Peter's Court, and from which, in 1762, he was 
buried in St. Martin’s churchyard, his successor being his pupil, 
Nicholas Read, that expert in “pancake clouds,” whose chief 
claim to remembrance lies in the tradition that he worked upon 
the shrouded figure of Death in Roubillac’s monument to Mr. 
Nightingale and his wife in Westminster Abbey. After these the 
east side becomes uninteresting, except for the residence at No, 60 
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of Thomas Chippendale, Upholsterer, whose name is probably 
better known now than in his own day, though we still seem to be 
ignorant of the dates of his birth and death. It was from his St. 
Martin’s Lane shop, in 1754, that he put forth his Gentleman 
and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, a sumptuous series of plates 
dedicated to the Earl of Northumberland, and not entirely 
eclipsed even now by the later labours of Sheraton. Some of the 
courts and side streets may detain us for a moment. In New 
Street was the “Golden Head,” from which, in 1770, young 
Flaxman sent his modest “ Portrait of a Gentleman” as a first 
contribution to the Academy ; and it was at the “ Pine Apple” in 
the same street that Johnson, coming to town, was wont to seek 
refreshment. “I dined,” said he, “very well for eightpence, 
with very good company. . . Several of them had travelled. 
They expected to meet every day, but did not know one another’s 
names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine; 
but I had a cut of meat for sixpence and bread for a penny, and 
gave the waiter a penny; so that I was quite well served, nay, 
better than the rest, for they gave the waiter nothing.” At the 
sign of “The Cricket Bat” in Duke’s Court was one of the toy- 
shops where Boydell was in the habit of exhibiting his etchings 
for sale, while in May’s Buildings (where in later years the club 
called The Eccentrics held its sittings) there existed, according to 
Foote’s “ Taste,” a manufactory of sham Rembrandts and Ostades 
which deceived the opulent amateur and filled the pockets of the 
Pufis and Carmines of the day. Probably it was the east side of 
the old thoroughfare which most merited the title we have 
borrowed from Allan Cunningham to head these detached 
memoranda. If at this point we bring them to a close, it is by no 
means because the subject is exhausted, since at the southern 
extremity of the Lane,—“ opposite to the centre of the portico of 
the Church,” says J. T. Smith,—stood the Watch-, or Round-House, 
a field which should surely be fertile in anecdote. But even in 
topography one must draw the line somewhere, and we draw it 
at this favourite resort of the Georgian nobility and gentry. “Le 
secret Vennwyer est celui de tout dire.” 
AustIN Dopson. 
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Tue bombardment of Sebastopol by the Allied Fleets on 
October 17th, 1854, has been much criticized. Mr. Kingtake 
described the attack as ‘‘ egregious,” a “‘ foreseen discou:fiture,” an 
‘‘ ostentatious misuse of Naval Power,” and he enters upon one of 
his psychological enquiries to determine the application of responsi- 
bility. Both Admiral Dundas, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, and 
his second in command, Sir Edmund Lyons, were, according to his 
verdict, to blame. Admiral Dundas, because he consented to 
bombard at all, against his better judgment,* and Sir Edmund 
Lyons, because he did his utmost to bring about the bombardment. 
Mr. Kinglake labours out four pages to reveal the meditations of a 
proper-minded Admiral. This ideal personage would have perceived 
that his paramount duty was “to maintain the dominion of the sea,” 
and to ‘‘ avoid a ruinous encounter with forts.’ There was, how- 
ever, no Russian Fleet left to dispute the dominion of the sea—the 
great bulk of the Russian Fleet, twelve line-of-battle ships, had been 
sunk to form a barrier across the mouth of Sebastopol Harbour. 
Mr. Kinglake laments Admiral Dundas’s want of firmness in not 
refusing to bombard. The firmness was required in quite another 
way, it was required in a determination to bombard, and not to play 
at bombarding. ‘l'o have refused to bombard would have disgraced 
England and jeopardized the Alliance. The French Fleet would 
have bombarded alone. Admiral Hamelin, the French Commander- 
in-Chief, as is usual whenever French naval and military operations 
are combined, was under the orders of the Comander-in-Chief of 
the Army, General Canrobert, and he had ordered the Navy to 
bombard the Sea Forts at the same time as the siege guns opened 
fire. What a spectacle it would have been—what a comment on 
the Alliance if the French Fleet had been left to bombard the forts 
alone, while the British Fleet remained a quiet spectator! The 
epithets with which Mr. Kinglake describes the bombardment are 
deserved enough. As far as the main division of the British Fleet 


* «The action of the 17th was a false one, and which I decline to repeat. It 
is one that I accepted with reluctance, and with which, as a Naval Commander, I 


” 


am dissatisfied.” —Admiral Dundas to Lord Raglan. Private letter, October 20th , 
1854, 
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was concerned, and the whole of the French Fleet, the bombard- 
ment was a fiasco. 

I do not see why the truth should not be spoken forty-five years 
after a national event has occurred. The safety of history no 
doubt depends on the disappearance of all living criticism. We 
can dress characters to suit our prejudices when all their contem- 


poraries have gone. ‘There is no one left to gainsay us. I had only 


one conversation with Carlyle in my life, and I remember his 
telling me then how much he valued in writing his histories, the 
personal letters or note-books of the living witnesses of events, and 
he said he hoped I had kept some record of what I had seen in the 
Crimea, which might facilitate the truth being known. 

Captain Eardley Wilmot’s Life of Admiral Lord Lyons gives 
me an opportunity of putting my word in. I was somewhat mixed 
up with the circumstances of the naval bombardment. I was con- 
stantly passing as naval A.D.C. to Lord Raglan between head- 
quarters of the Army and the Flag-ships. I was young, but I 
remember the facts and I remember the opinions, of both of 
which I kept some record. Mr. Kinglake is a brilliant writer— 
but he is a capricious historian ; and he is sometimes unfair. He 
was certainly unfair to Sir Edmund Lyons, and had not the material 
wherewith to build up the real man. He was refused access to his 
papers ; he did not consult those who knew him well. He had to 
invent his conduct. 

A reperusal of Mr. Kinglake’s account of the naval bombard- 
ment arouses the resentment I originally felt against the historian 
who belittled the one man who, by his energy and pluck, main- 
tained the credit of the Navy upon October J7th. At the same 
time, I cannot refrain from blaming the Government of the day 
which—out of mere politesse—kept a reluctant old man at a post he 
was no longer qualified to occupy, and which he desired to vacate. 
Admiral Dundas had himself written to the Admiralty :— 

“T am very glad that Lyons is coming out, and when this 
Kastern affair is over pray have me recalled and let him succeed 
me; the work is too harassing for a man of sixty-eight.” ‘The 
appeal was almost piteous. No man could have said more. He 
knew he had age and a failure of powerson him. He could not have 
said, at a time when a great war was impending—and the con- 
vention is that elderly warriors pant for the fray: “Iam unfitted 
to command a fleet in action.” Mr. Kinglake tells us he “had 
accepted the Mediterranean command as a pleasant marine retire- 
ment which a good faithful Whig had been earning by toil in the 
lobbies of the House of Commons, by long and enduring patience 
on the cushions of the ‘l'reasury Bench ! ” 

Notwithstanding the necessity there was for appointing a more 
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active Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Dundas was kept in command. 
Sir James Graham, then First Lord of the Admiralty, was a strong 
and capable man; yet he shrank from an obvious duty. It was 
thought that if Dundas had been recalled there would have been an 
outcry among his friends. ‘To recall him, before he had served his 
allotted time, would have been to disgrace him. This was a case 
in which a peerage would have been consoling and useful. Sir 
James Graham imagined that he settled, or solved to some extent, 
the difficulty by appointing an energetic Second in Command. He 
forgot, however, that there was likely to be some friction where 
energy was opposed to inertness, and also that the actual order of 
battle on the part of the Allied Fleets would be settled by the 
French and British Commanders-in- Chief. 

Admiral Hamelin the French Commander-in-Chief, soon dis- 
covered that he had to deal with a weak man. He was always able 
to impose his will upon “ce bon Dundas.” 

I will refer to the plan of bombardment presently. Bad as it 
was, it had been agreed to. There had been a special demand on 
the part of the military authorities that the sea batteries should be 
engaged by the Fleet at the same time that the land batteries opened 
fire. ‘This was to be at 6.30 a.m. on the 17th. Sir Edmund Lyons 
wrote the night before to Lord Raglan :—“ We shall hear each 
other at half-past six in the morning, and I am-not without hopes 
of our seeing each other in Sebastopol in the course of the day.” 

Alas! it was doomed that these two friends should never meet in 
Sebastopol; the place was destined to hold out another year, and 
by the time it fell Lord Raglan had died. I have mentioned that 
it had been decided, and this after long and careful consultation, 
that the Fleets were to open the bombardment simultaneously with 
the siege batteries. ‘The naval officers had favoured reserving the 
bombardment until the assault took place. They were probably 
right in their proposal. Naval opinion deferred, however, to mili- 
tary opinion, as the Fleet only undertook a subordinate part, and 
simultaneous bombardment had been agreed to. Now, however, the 
French at the last moment upset this agreement, and Admiral 
Hamelin sent a message late at night to Admiral Dundas, saying 
that he did not intend to commence opening fire before ten or 
eleven o’clock, “as his ammunition would not last long, and if 
expended early, the enemy might think he was beaten off.” Of 
course, Admiral Hamelin had not sent this message without con- 
sulting General Canrobert. It must be remembered that the 
French Admiral lay with his Fleet at Kamiesh Bay, within almost 
an hour’s communication with French headquarters—twelve miles 
away from the British Fleet, which remained off the Katscha. 
Admiral Dundas passed the communication on to Sit Kdmund 
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Lyons, saying he thought the reason a fair one, and that he should 
act upon it. 

I was with the Fleet that night,* having been sent by Lord Raglan 
in the evening with despatches. I left Admiral Dundas’s flag-ship, 
the Britannia, towards midnight, steamed to Kamiesh, where I 
had left my horse, and got back to British headquarters by 4 a.m. 
in time to accompany the Headquarter Staff to the quarry in front of 
the Third Division, which was to be the Commander-in-Chief’s post of 
observation. At half-past six three shells were thrown up from the 
centre French battery, which was the appointed signal for opening 
fire, and thereupon the whole line of batteries, mounting 126 guns, 
opened fire. 'The Fleets remained silent,in consequence of the change 
of plan, and as a fact they did not open fire until one o’clock. This 
was three hours after the great disaster of the day had occurred 
—the explosion of the principal French magazine, which was the 
cause of the French batteries being silenced—upon which all idea 
of an assaylt upon the town that day was abandoned. ‘This, of 
course, was not known to the Admirals, and yet the fact remains 
that the whole object of a sea bombardment had disappeared before 
it had commenced ! 

Admiral Hamelin’s surprises had not ceased. On the very morn- 
ing of the bombardment Admiral Hamelin had a fresh surprise in 
insisting upon an alteration in the order of battle. Admiral Dundas 
was by no means satisfied with this proposal, as he considered the 
Britannia was placed in an unfavourable position. His objection 
had never been to the distance from the Russian forts, which was 
also a part of Admiral Hamelin’s plan. When he demurred, 
Admiral Hamelin said the French Fleet would have to act alone. 
Thereupon, Admiral Dundas yielded. 

Sir Edmund Lyons, if he had been Commander-in-Chief, would 
have scouted a propossl which placed any portion of the British 
Fleet in the ridiculous position allotted to it by Admiral Hamelin. 
Mr. Kingiake admitted the ineptitude of the plan of attack in 
the following passage :— 

** Unhappily for the Allies, their best naval strength was so used that, instead 


of being free to seize upon occasion, and to act in that spirit of enterprise which 
might compensate for the want of fixed purpose, the ships of the whole French 


* «T am anxious not to detain Mr. Maxse a moment, and to assure you that we 
shall do our best to effect the great object in view. It is now half-past ten o'clock. 
I have made the night signal to inform the different ships of the communication | 
have received, as we were not prepared for the attack taking place before the 
18th. . . . Lhave had a communication (since writing the foregoing) from 
Admiral Hamelin, and find he does not intend commencing his fire before ten or 
eleven o'clock as his shot would not last long, and if expended early the enemy 
might think he was beaten off. I mention this to explain why the Fleets do nov 
begin their fire early in the day.” 

Admiral Dundas to Lord Raglan, 16th October, 1854. 
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Fleet and of our Admiral’s ‘ main division” had to ride at anchor in a formal 
line of battle, at once so grand and so impotent that there needed the fighting 
there was by the ships in the English left wing to save the whole business of the 
engagement from being deemed solemnly frivolous.” 


It is very strange that after such a passage ] ies Kinglake should 
say, “ So far as I have learnt there is no reason for believing that 
the judgment of Admiral Hamelin was ever astray!’? Then the 
confused historian proceeds to describe Admiral Dundas’s con- 
duct: “ Dundas had the merit of disapproving, one after another, 
the false steps proposed to the Navy ”—false steps proposed by 
Admiral Hamelin whose judgment “ never went astray ”—“ but 
then,” he continues, ‘‘ unhappily there remains the fact that he took 
those steps nevertheless.” 

Sir Edmund Lyons counteracted the bad effect of the distant 
bombardment by obtaining permission from his Senior to take the 
Agamemnon, Sanspareil, and London (these ships were joined by 
the Albion and Arethusa) into close quarters. He laid his own 
ship, the Agamemnon, broadside on within 800 yards of Fort 
Constantine, as close as he could get, for she had only two and a 
half feet of water under her keel.* 

Curiously enough, my brother, who was a soldier and 
A.D.C. to Lord Cardigan, was an invalid guest on board the 
Agamemnon during the bombardment, while I, one of her 
lieutenants, was doing duty on shore as a naval-military A.D.C. to 
the Commander-in-Chief. A letter of his from the Agamemnon, 
written the day following the bombardment, said :— 

“Yesterday the combined navies bombarded the sea forts of 
Sebastopol, Sir Edmund Lyons leading the way in, in this ship. He 
cast anchor 800 yards from the dreaded fort of Constantine—the 
Sanspareil and the London supporting us. The fire on this ship 
was very heavy, but luckily a great proportion of the shot was too 
high to take effect. The Admiral got as close in as he could, and 
in another fifty yards would have grounded. The French Fleet 
were firing broadsides that fell into the water, and Admiral Dundas 
was 2,000 yards off, while Sir Mdmund Lyons—like a trump as he 
is—was right in among the Russian batteries.”’+ 

It may be truly said that the bombardment of the French Fleet 
and Admiral Dundas’s division was a farce. Yet, after it was over, 
he derived an obvious satisfaction from it, as he wrote to Lord 
Raglan next day :—‘‘ From the experience of fifty years, I can 

* Admiral Hamelin generously said that ‘‘ La position de l’Agamemnon était 
superbe, et celle de Sanspareil pas moins admirable.” 

+ An article in last month’s Blackwood asserts that the mauceuvring of the 
Agamemnon to close quarters was the work of Captain Mends. As a fact the 
responsibility of this rested entirely with Sir Edmund Lyons. The Captain and 


Master feared the Admiral would run the ship on shore, and ventured to remon- 
strate with the Admiral. He replied, “I take the entire responsibility.” 
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assert that so powerful a cannonade has never before taken place 
on the sea”’—he might have added, “ or more harmless one.” 

Lord Raglan was quite right in thinking that if the whole of 
the Fleet had got as close in as the Agamemnon the sea forts 
would have been destroyed. There is this to be said, the forts on 
the south side which Admirals Dundas and Hamelin were supposed 
to be engaging, were approachable, on account of deep water, to 
within two or three hundred yards; whereas the forts on the north 
side could not be approached within eight hundred yards on 
account of a shoal extending out from Fort Constantine. If 
half a dozen ships had been sent in to close quarters with Quarantine 
Sea Fort it would have been destroyed, and the siege operations 
would have been materially facilitated. 

There was, no doubt, great stress in the reiations between the 
two English Admirals at the time of the bombardment. Mr. 
Kinglake, who never loses an opportunity of carping at Sir 
Edmund Lyons, says he “‘ had wrought himself into a state of mind 
and feeling which was hardly compatible with loyalty to his chief.” 
How could it have been otherwise? Here was war, and the neces- 
sity of risk and enterprise. The junior Admira! recognized this— 
the senior Admiral did not! It was, perhaps, natural for Admiral 
Dundas to make constant efforts to assert himself, and to deter- 
mine grave questions without consulting his Second in Command, 
and, of course, he was supported by his Staff, until a sort of feud 
was excited in the Fleet which, indeed, has not yet expired. 
Ancient officers of the Britunnia may still be found who talk of 
the intrigues of Sir Edmund Lyons. The intriguing consisted in 
efforts to invigorate naval action in spite of its aged and supine 
Admiral. It would have been surely a wiser thing if Admiral 
Dundas had relied on the advice of his capable Second in Command 
instead of submitting to the dictation of the French Admiral. 

I have always considered that Admiral Dundas deserved great 
sympathy ‘and compassion on account of the false position he 
occupied. He had frankly confessed his unfitness, and yet dared 
not offer to resign. Sir James Graham had no excuse for recalling 
him, and trusted to his Second in Command to supply his deficiency. 
Considerable allowance must be made for the sort of querulousness 
an old man was likely to develop in the circumstances in which he was 
thus placed, finding his junior in a certain sense superseding him. 
Allowing for this it is still difficult to excuse the despatch giving 
an official account of the bombardment, written by Admiral Dundas 
on the following day to the Secretary of the Admiralty. The one 
redeeming feature of the day had been the gallant conduct of Sir 
Edmund Lyons and certain Captains, such as Captain Sidney Colpoy 
Dacres, of the Sanspareil, Captain Charles Eden of the London; 
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Captain Charles Graham of the Rodney, Captain Lord George 
Paulet of the Bellerophon, and Commander Rogers of the Albion ; 
and yet all that Admiral Dundas had to say concerning the conduct 
of these men who had given some éclat to the bombardment, which 
would otherwise have been but a sorry spectacle, was, “ I have now 
the pleasure of recording my very great satisfaction with the 
ability and zeal displayed by Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, the 
Honourable Montagu Stafford, andall the Captains under my orders.” 
The Honourable Montagu Stafford was Admiral Dundas’s Captain 
of the Fleet, who had been during the bombardment on the poop 
of the Britannia watching the conflict from afar! It is not 
surprising that Sir Edmund Lyons felt this slight, and wrote on 
October 19th to Lord Raglan, “Nothing can be more gratifying 
than the congratulations I receive from all the Captains, and indeed, 
from the whole Fleet, with one exception.” It is not necessary to 
compare Sir Edmund Lyons with Nelson, notwithstanding their 
somewhat peculiar personal resemblance. No two men have ever 
been repeated amid the myriads of human beings who have 
swarmed over the earth’s surface. Lyons only resembled Nelson 
in this, that whenever he had the opportunity he made for the 
enemy. If Nelson had been Admiral Dundas’s Second in Command 
in the Black Sea he would have probably done exactly as Sir 
Edmund Lyons did—and Sir Edmund Lyons can command no 
higher praise. Of course, Nelson, as well as Lyons, would have 
preferred to have placed their ships within two hundred yards of 
Quarantine Sea Fort, which was feasible on account of the depth of 
water—but this fort had been declared within the ‘“ sphere” of 
the distant bombardment. 

Thus Sir Edmund Lyons’ splendid service received no recognition 
from his superior. He fared no better at the hands of the historian, 
who was niggardly in his praise, and who vented some ill-natured 
criticism which showed considerable animus. Mr. Kinglake was, 
unfortunately, by no means above being actuated by a petty feeling 
of resentment, which affected his impartiality as an historian. I 
have personal knowledge of one such instance. Mr. Kinglake no 
doubt resented the refusal of Sir Edmund Lyons’ son, Lord Lyons, 
the Ambassador in Paris, to furnish him with any of his father’s 
papers. Lord Lyons refused them because the controversies excited 
by Mr. Kinglake’s first two volumes were not of a sort to encourage 
confidence in him as an historian; and also he had no idea of 
lending his father’s papers to be used in an unfriendly spirit. 
Then, unfortunately, Mr. Kinglake allowed himself to be influenced 
in his history by his friend Sir Edward Hamley. 

To be blamed by General Hamley was a passport to the esteem 
of all practical soldiers. He was essentially a literary man, and had 
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made himself known first by a delightful novel called Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood. He should have stuck to fiction. He never became a 
soldier; his literary instincts led him to become a theorist of 
inilitary strategy; but he was only ‘“‘a good man over a paper 
country.” His vanity was, however, colossal, and his judgment 
crotchety. He went out as a General in command of a Division to 
Egypt in 1882, and quarrelled with Lord Wolseley upon the most 
frivolous grounds. He considered himself the sole victor of Tel 
Kl Kebir, whereas General Maurice, who wrote an article in the 
United Service Magazine (August, 1895) defending Lord Wolseley 
from General Hamley’s aspersions, says that “some of those who 
saw Sir Edward Hamley most nearly during that campaign 
believe that there is only one way of accounting for the facts, viz., 
that the unwonted experiences of a rough campaign, short for him 
as it was, acting on a man who had spent twenty-six years in 
literary leisure and club-life, rendered him hardly accountable for 
his actions.” He was a closet theorist, whose ‘‘ Operations of war” 
failed in the field of action. He developed a theory of strategy for 
the Crimean Campaign, and considered the occupation of Balaclava 
to have been a blunder, and that Sir Edmund Lyons was responsible 
for it. He blamed him also for having advocated the naval bom- 
bardment. He attributed advice to him which he had never given 
—in fact, ke made him the béte noirv of his Crimean military 
speculations. 

It is indeed time that justice was done to the memory of Sir 
Edmund Lyons. Neglected by his superior—disparaged by the 
historian—and aspersed by General Hamley, his splendid services 
to the country have never been sufficiently recognized. The death 
of Lord Raglan silenced the one witness who was capable of bearing 
testimony to the value of his resourceful counsel and co-operation 
during the dark days of the siege of Sebastopol. It is enough, if 
I may be pardoned for using a somewhat trite metaphor, to make 
the ghost of Lord Raglan turn in his grave to hear his well-beloved, 
able, and helpful counsellor described as his “evil genius.” Sir 
I-dward Hamley was never at headquarters in the Crimea. He was 
not in a position to form any judgment. Let those speak who were 
there. One of them, Lieut.-General the Honble. Somerset Calthorpe, 
says in a letter:—“ The Admiral used to ride up on his pony at 
least twice a week during the greater part of the siege, and not 
unfrequently accompanied Lord Raglan when he visited the camps 
of our various divisions before Sebastopol. All who knew him 
could not fail to admire his grand character and ability.” Colonel 
Sir Nigel Kingscote also wrote :—“ I can well remember how much 
we, the personal staff of Lord Raglan, thought of his ability to 
command, to say nothing of his pluck.” 
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I have said that Admirals Dundas and Lyons were both placed in 
a false position; it is necessary to add, however, that Sir Edmund 
l.yon’s reputation has chiefly suffered from the impasse. His friends 
have been silent because they did not wish to emb‘tter a feud. For 
there was a fend in the Fleet, as I have previously said, and it rose 
high between the officers and crews of the respective Flag-ships. 
As an illustration of this, there is a story of an audacious midship- 
man of the Agamemnon, whose duties carried him in his work to 
the Britannia, Admiral Dundas’ Flag-ship. The officer of the 
watch ordered him, while waiting, to “lay off’—this means to 
keep a little distance off the ship—whereupon the midshipman en- 
quired: “Two thousand yards, sir?” ‘The desire to avoid feud on 
the part of Sir Edmund Lyons’ relatives and friends has led toa 
silence which has not been beneficial to his reputation. The 
“history” has been made and the talking done by his detractors. 
Captain Eardley Wilmot’s vindication has come none too soon. 

The 17th October was an altogether disastrous day. As there 
was no assault the naval bombardment was thrown away. The 
casualties of the Fleet were---the inshore squadron (that is, the ships 
which fought at close range), forty-three killed and 239 wounded, 
and the outside fleet, one killed and twenty-seven wounded. The 
bombardment left off at about six p.m., and the Fleet returned to its 
anchorage off the Katscha. Things had not gone on well on shore : 
the French batteries had been silenced on account of a magazine 
having blown up. The English batteries had been successful, and 
a Russian magazine exploding completed the destruction of the 
Redan. After this, according to the Russian General Todleben, 
‘“Thenceforth there disappeared all possibility of replying to the 
English artillery. ‘The defence in that part of the lines was com- 
pletely paralyzed; and in the Karabelnaya men expected to see the 
enemy avail himself of the advantage he had gained, and at once 
advance to the assault.” 

It had been agreed, however, that the assault of the French on 
the Flag Staff Bastion was to take place simultaneously with the 
Knglish assault ou the Redan ; but, as we have seen, they had 
been defeated, and were unable to assault. Yet here at the 
smashed Redan, Sebastopol was open to assault ! “‘ What benumbed 
the Allies was the Alliance.” <A respite was given—and it was 
nearly a year before another opportunity was given for a successful 
assault. The raid on Sebastopol had failed. We were in for a 
long tedious siege, and the army was ill-equipped to face the 
inclemency of a Russian winter. ‘This was ushered in by a terrible 
storm that took place on November 14th, when a magnificent 
transport, the Prince, full of stores and ammunition, with six other 
transports which were lying outside Balaclava Harbour, were dashed 
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to pieces on the rocks. “Here the elements were causing as 
awful a scene asany battlefield. Ships going to pieces before men’s 
eyes, a fate which might be their’s at any moment. None except 
those present can realize the horrors and anxieties of that day and 
night.” 

In writing to Sir James Graham regarding this storm, Sir 
Edmund Lyons spoke highly of Lord Raglan’s comportment and 
energy in presence of the disastrous effects of the great gale. Four 
millions of Minie ball cartridges and other field ammunition had 
been lost in one ship—the Jesolute—and of still more ammunition 
and a large proportion of winter clothing in another ship—the 
Prince. Sir Edmund Lyons wrote also to Admiral Dundas the day 
after the gale:—“Command me in all matters, great or small, 
night or day, in which the Agamemmon or I can be useful. Wher- 
ever you think I can be of most assistance to you, there send me 
by signal or otherwise. All must put their shoulders to the wheel 
in such emergencies as we have to deal with now.” This passage 
indicates the spirit in which Sir Edmund Lyons was disposed to 
work under his Senior Officer, and how little he bore rancour on 
account of the slight he had received. 

At last, to the relief of the Admiralty, the Country, the Army, 
and the Fleet, Admiral Dundas’s time expired, and Sir James 
Graham, on November 29th, wrote to Sir Edmund Lyons :—* We 
have sent orders to Admiral Dundas, empowering him to transfer 
the command of the Fleet to you, and himself to return to England, 
unless some active operation be impending, which it would not be 
consistent with his feelings and honour to leave unaccomplished to 
other hands.” This shows to the very last how much the great 
scruple of removing the Commander-in-Chief—until the allotted 
routine had been fulfilled—weighed with the Admiralty. There 
was some chivalry in the sentiment, but it had been exercised 
at the expense of the nation. 

Admiral Dundas quitted the Black Sea on December 20th, and 
Sir Edmund Lyons took command of the Fleet. The Royal Albert, 
a fine screw three-decker of 121 guns, had arrived as his Flag-ship. 
Captain Mends was transferred to her to continue as Flag-Captain- 
About this time a vessel arrived which was of still greater interest 
to the Admiral. This was the Miranda, a screw sloop-of-war 
commanded by his son, Jack Lyons. He, poor fellow, was destined 
to be killed a few months later by the chance fragment of a shell 
during a night attack on the Sea Forts of Sebastopol, to the incon- 
solable grief of the father. 

The chief lesson of the Crimean War is that if armies or fleets 
of allies are to operate together successfully, they must either be 
directed by one head, or their respective commanders must be of one 
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mind. So far neither the chiefs of the armies nor the chiefs of the 
navies had fulfilled this essential condition. 

The opportunity of capturing Sebastopol on October 17th had been 
lost because the operations were not under the control of one mind. 
A double attack had been agreed to and Sebastopol, in consequence 
of the successful British cannonade, was breached and open to a 
single attack. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the French Army, General Canrobert, 
was a most unfortunate selection. He wasa gallant soldier, but he 
shirked responsibility, and was a man of painful indecision. This 
was shown in a remarkable manner when he persisted on recalling 
the first Kertch expedition, after he had agreed to its despatch and 
the expedition had left. Sir Edmund Lyons in writing expressed 
himself thus: “I think it right that their lordships (of the Admiralty ) 
should know that not only combined naval and military operations, 
but also the operations of the combined Fleet alone, are dependent 
upon the pleasure of General Canrobert (whose indecision is 
proverbial) for Admiral Bruat is bound to obey his orders 
implicitly.” He also wrote to Lord Raglan :— 

“My Dear Lorp,—You will readily believe that I am grieved and dis- 

appointed beyond measure (this referred to the abandonment of the first Kertch 
expedition) at having the cup dashed from my lips by General Canrobert ; but 
when I reflect upon poor Admiral Bruat’s relations with him, and contrast them 
with those which I have the honour, advantage, and happiness of enjoying with 
your lordship, I feel that I have reason to be very grateful.”—Letter from Sir 
Edmund Lyons to Lord Raglan. 
France was also unfortunate in her first Naval Commander-in-Chief. 
His perverse conduct has been described. Fortunately he was 
retired on account of age, about the same time as Admiral Dundas, 
and Vice-Admiral Bruat took his place. ‘he relations between 
Admiral Bruat and Sir Edmund Lyons became at once a model of 
what such relations should be. One mind directed the two Fleets; 
as also, in consequence of the terms Lord Raglan and Sir Edmund 
Lyons were on, one mind directed the British Army and the British 
Fleet. Admiral Bruat and Admiral Lyons were both “ good 
fellows,” a term expressing a quality no competitive examina- 
tioncan measure, they had no jealousy, fluent communication in 
French, and a single object—to prosecute the war. 

After Sebastopol fell, Sir Edmund Lyons wrote to Admiral 
Bruat :— 

**My DEAR FRIEND, —The proofs I have had of your kind sympathy in my joys 
as well as in my sorrows, are too numerous and too touching to admit of my enter- 
taining any doubt of my doing as you would wish in communicating to you 
privately, and in extenso, the letter I have received from the Board of Admiralty, 
which is, indeed, a faithful and beautiful record of the fruits which have resulted 
from the perfect harmony and understanding that has subsisted between us from 
first to last during this memorable campaign.” 


When Sir Edmund Lyons assumed command of the British Fleet 
VOL. XXXII. AT 
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there was but a limited field of action for ships. There was 
nothing left afloat to attack. All interest was centred in the Army. 
The Navy became identified with it, and the Naval Brigade 
maintained naval renown in the trenches. The repulse of the 
17th October was followed by other disasters. The besieging force 
had become the besisged. Although a continuous fire was kept up 
on the Russian defences, they repaired them as fast as they were 
damaged, and added battery to battery. On October 25th, Lipranti, 
with an army of 20,000, threatened Balaclava, and captured some 
outlying redoubts occupied by the Turks. Then occurred the 
memorable and inexcusable charge of Balaclava. I witnessed it 
from the height where Lord Raglan and the Headquarter Staff were 
posted, and saw General Airey write out the famous order which 
Nolan rode off with, and which was so badly interpreted by Lord 
Lucan. As soon as it was over I obtained leave from Lord Raglan 
to go down and enquire after my brother, who was with Lord 
Cardigan. One of the first sights I met on the field was the body 
of poor Nolan lying with his arms thrown back, and a hideous 
wound in his chest. He had led the way to the “enemy” which 
he had taunted Lord Lucan to attack. ‘‘There, my lord, is your 
enemy!” I also saw Walter Charteris’s body, which was never 
recovered, as the Russians reoccupied the ground where it lay ; and 
was able to be of some assistance to Captain Morris of the 17th 
Lancers, whom I found on the ground. My own brother had gone 
wounded to the rear. One of Lord Cardigan’s aide-de-camps, 
Lockwood, was never seen again, nor was his body recovered. On 
November 5th occurred the battle of Inkerman, in which the 
Russians were repelled and routed, but with a prodigious loss to 
the British Army; this was not surprising, considering the odds 
at which it fought. Kinglake gives the summary of the Russian 
forces acting aggressively as 67,000, and the British force which 
withstood them as 7,464. The battle commenced at daylight, and 
was sustained by the British alone until ten o’clock, when the 
French reinforcement of some 8,000 men arrived. I do not propose 
to give any account of military events. I was on the Staff through- 
out the battle. If I were to pick out any man who was “all there ” 
during the fight, who came within the small radius of my vision, I 
should mention the much-maligned Sir Richard Airey. As regards 
casualties which give an impression of the severity of a battle, they 
are here reccrded :— 


Se 2,573 casualties, of which 635 killed 
I iscnccccasinns 1,800 7 ‘a iy) ae 
Russians............ 11,935 », approximately 3,000 _,, 


After Inkerman came the great storm of which I have spoken, 
and then came the suffering from cold, want ef nourishment, and 
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exposure in the trenches, where to be under fire and subject to con- 
stant attack was the daily and nightly routine. 


Tae Campaign acarnst Lorp Rac.an. 

At such a time when sympathy from England was, above all 
things, cherished and needed to sustain. Lord Raglan in his 
arduous duties and heavy responsibilities, a campaign was started 
against him and his Headquarter Staff which was as crucl as it 
turned out to be, after the fullest investigation, without a particle 
of justification. This campaign was started by The Times news- 
paper, and it infected Cabinet Ministers—notably the Duke of 
Newcastle and Lord Panmure, both Ministers of War—whose duty 
it was to protect the British Commander-in-Chief and his Staff 
from shameless aspersions. 

Forty-five years ago The Times exercised an enormous power. ‘The 
fiction, so sedulously fostered by the Press, that Opinion, because it is 
printed on paper and circulated, is the Opinion of the Nation, was 
almost an article of faith when I was a young man. I was one 
of the gulled. Supreme among what are called organs of Public 
Opinion stood The Times. There were then no audacious penny 
Dailies, or halfpenny Dailies of sufficient stature to stand beside it 
with a pretence to be also the Nation. We shall never get our- 
selves into a wholesome condition with an adequate sense of 
responsibility until it is quite comprehended that no organ of the 
Press can represent, or ever does represent, more than, at the out- 
side, a dozen people’s opinions. It represents chiefly the opinion 
of the secluded man known as the editor. Mr. Delane, who was 
then editor of The Times, and whom it has always been regarded as 
correct to praise, and the few reckless anonymous men who 
wrote for Zhe Times in 1854-5 have no doubt gone to their rest. 
The Times of to-day, which is a much wiser print, has no link 
whatsoever with the Crimean Times, except in the title. The bottle 
is old, but the wine is new. Hach generation—one might say each 
decade—is furnished with a new Times—a Times of the day. It 
changes with the writers, and is good or bad, wise or foolish, just 
as they happen to be. The Crimean correspondent of The Times 
survives, but he is such a different correspondent to the one who 
wrote so mischievously and grotesquely in the Crimea that the 
original Russell may charitably be regarded as defunct. Sir 
William Howard Russell (for the survivor is a knight) must many 
a time have wished in his secret soul that he could blot out the 
opening chapter of his predecessor’s career. He must have suffered 
vicariously pangs of remorse for the way in which plain Mr. Russeli 
persecuted with his pen those two admirable public servants and 
tapable Cotntnanders, Lord Raglah and Sit Richard Airey, 

How different would have heel the tale written by Mr, Htskll if 

iS 
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he had been welcomed as a guest at Headquarters! I used to take 
my turn as A.D.C. in riding out with Lord Raglan when he made 
his unostentatious tours of the camp and visited hospitals. He 
rarely took but one A.D.C. with him. I remember so well being 
out on one such occasion with his lordship and Sir Colin Campbell. 
The topic of conversation between them was Mr. Russell’s letters, 
which were then creating great disgust. Sir Colin was very 
indignant, and said: “‘ Well, my lord, if I were you I should have 
the d d fellow taken and put into the third parallel,” the third 
parallel being the hottest part of the siege works. Lord Raglan 
deprecated any such severe course. 

What happened in India when Sir Colin Campbell went out as 
Commander-in-Chief? Mr. Russell arrived as correspondent of 
The Times. Sir Colin was reported to be extremely angry when he 
heard he was coming; but prudence prevailed. He did not put 
him in the “third parallel.” On the contrary, he welcomed him 
effusively, and bestowed every attention on him. Needless to say, 
a favourable tale of his proceedings was told. Sir Colin Campbell 
was made a peer and a popular hero. Lord Raglan had been 
reviled and his reputation tarnished because Mr. Russell had been 
ignored and left to pick up the tittle-tattle of the growlers of the 


camp. 

Properly speaking, Mr. Russell should, on account of the per- 
nicious disclosures he was making to the enemy, and the accusations 
he was levelling against the Military Chiefs of the Army, have been 
turned out of the camp. ‘There was in those days, however, no public 
opinion to correct the Press, and the dismissal of a newspaper 
correspondent would have excited an uproar. We are much more 
sensible now. Lord Kitchener was able to send the whole of the 
newspaper correspondents from Khartoum home with the entire 
approbation of public opinion—or what I prefer to call “ general 
opinion”—an opinion distinct from Press opinion. All that Lord 
Raglan could do in his day was to write to the Secretary of State for 
War, appealing to him to communicate with the editors of the daily 
Press in London and urge them to examine the letters they received, 
and expunge such parts as were calculated to furnish information to 
the enemy. In one letter, marked “ Private and Confidential,” he 
wrote to complain of a letter of The Times’ correspondent, which 
appeared in The Times of December 18th, and said :— 

‘«T pass over the fault the writer finds with everything and everybody, however 
calculated his strictures may be to excite discontent and encourage indiscipline, 
but I ask you to consider whether the paid agent of the Emperor of Russia 
could better serve bis master than does the correspondent of the paper that has 
the largest circulation in Europe. Some time ago the correspondent stated for 
general information, and practically for that of Prince Mentschikoff, the exact 
position in which the powder for our siege batteries was deposited, and he now 
suggests the ease with which the ships in Balaclava could be set on fire,” 
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In Chapter IX., seventh volume, of the cabinet edition of King- 
lake’s Crimea a selection is given of some specimens of The Times 
raving. The following are some of the expressions used : ‘‘ Hideous 
complication of fatal neglects”; ‘ that huge imposture, our mili- 
tary system”; “ grossest mismanagement”; ‘‘a few spectral 
figures are all that remain of our army ” ; “ Serbonian bog of des- 
pair”; “ England’s ill-fate, sore cost, and we had almost said, foul 
dishonour” ; “ chaos come again, night, anarchy and confusion,” these 
were some of the strains in which—Russia all the while thankfully 
listening—the great journal chanted our dirge. 

A leading article of the great journal, after speaking of our dying 
soldiers, said: “ But their aristocratic General, and their equally 
aristocratic Staff, view this scene of wreck and destruction with a 
gentlemanlike tranquillity.” The time was predicted when ‘ Lord 
Raglan and his staff would return with their horses, their china, 
their plate, their German cook, and several tons weight of official 
returns, all in excellent order, and the announcement that—the last 
British soldier being dead—they had left our position in the care 
of our gallant Allies.” ‘Truly, Mr. Kinglake may say—especially 
after the vindication of Lord Raglan and his Staff which followed— 
‘if the offender who wrote this be dead, there is obvious warrant 
for silence ; whilst if he be living and sentient, the mere reproduc- 
tion of his words will give him enough of pain. At the mere sight 
of what he penned, he will writhe like a disinterred worm un- 
wittingly cut by the spade.” 

I will reserve further comments on the Campaign against Lord 
Raglan, as wellas such Crimean reminiscences as occur to me, for 
a subsequent number of this Review. 

Frepx. A. Maxse. 
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Washington, January 15th, 1899. 

Ir has been a month of more than usual interest. It has been a 
month memorable for more reasons than one. The bloody chasm, 
rent in the volcanic passion of the Civil War more than thirty years 
ago, which for the past two decades has been gradually closing, 
has now, thanks to a foreign war, been cemented by the blood of 
Northern and Southern men shed in the common defence. Presi- 
dent McKinley during the past month has written what may be 
termed the last chapter but one of reconciliation, of good feeling, of 
fraternalism. A few words from the President were enough to 
arouse that sentiment which is so very close to the surface in 
America. Psychologically and ethnologically America and the 
Americans are a curious contradiction in that, as individuals, they 
are the most hard-headed, business-like, and practical of people, 
subordinating pleasure to the materialistic, always with an eye to 
the practical so as to produce profitable results, unemotional, 
phlegmatic even, as units, but as a race their emotions are almost 
as easily stirred as those of the Latins by a plausible orator, or one 
who appeals to theirsentiments. Interesting, too, is it to note that 
to the Southerner, loyal though he is to-day to the common flag, 
the flag under which he once fought is something more to him than 
the emblem of a lost cause. Around it clusters the most sacred 
memories; the Stars and Bars are the concrete expression of what 
to him represents all that was wise in statesmanship and in politics ; 
all that was noble in chivalry ; all that was heroic in great and 
glorious deeds. Because the Stars and Bars are no longer visible, 
because they exist as a memory only, that memory is all the dearer 
to the men who for four long years followed the fortunes of their 
flag with unwavering devotion, and in its defence gave all that they 
held most dear. 

In the latter part.of last month President McKinley was invited 
to take part in a peace jubilee in Atlanta, Georgia, the theatre 
of some of the most sanguinary fighting during the Civil War. 
General Sherman, in his famous march to the sea, laid the city in 
ashes, a city to-day one of the most prosperous and progressive in 
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the South. In this city the President of the United States, a 
Northern man, a man who served in the Northern armies, and who 
had taken part in the campaign against Atlanta, gave expression to 
a sentiment which has won for him the friendship of the South and 
obliterates almost the last sectional feeling of the great conflict of 
the ’sixties. It must be known to the English reader that no nation 
of ancient or modern times has ever been so mindful of the 
obligations it owed its defenders as the United States of America. 
I have before called attention to the enormous appropriation 
(£29,000,000) made annually for the support of disabled soldiers 
and the widows and dependent children of soldiers of the Civil 
War. Not content with this, there are national homes, like Chelsea 
and Woolwich, although on a much larger scale, in which the 
veterans may spend their declining years in peace and comfort. 
When they die they are buried at the expense of the Government 
in national cemeteries. Every year Congress makes an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of headstones to mark the graves of this 
rapidly-growing army of the silent; every year pensioners are pro- 
vided with artificial arms and legs by the bounty of the Govern- 
ment. All this, be it understood, however, is the bounty of the 
victors to the men who helped to win the victory. And the van- 
quished ? Like the vanquished from the history of the dawn of crea- 
tion they pay for the spoils of the victor. The South pays its share 
of the taxes, the South helps to bear the burden of the pension roll 
and to support national cemeteries and to furnish artificial limbs, 
but no Southerner—or to speak more accurately no man who fought 
in the Southern armies—shares in the benefits. Pensions are for 
the veterans of the armies of the North; national homes for the 
men who fought under Grant and Sherman, not for those who 
followed Lee or Jackson. Perhaps more than anything else the 
pension roll has kept alive sectional animosities. 

In Atlanta President McKinley uttered half a dozen words which 
one may well regard as the first step toward placing the veterans 
of the North and the veterans of the South on the same plane. He 
proposed that the National Government should in the future care 
for the cemeteries of the Confederate dead precisely as it now ten- 
derly cherishes cemeteries where the Union dead sleep. On this 
subject he expressed himself as follows :— 


“The time has now come, in the evolution of sentiment and feeling, under 
the providence of God, when in the spirit of fraternity we should share with you 
in the care of the graves of the Confederate soldiers. 

‘*The cordial feeling now happily existing between the North and the South 
prompts this gracious act, and if it needed further justification it is found in 
the gallant loyalty to the Union and the flag so conspicuously shown in the 
year just passed by the sons and grandsons of these heroic dead.” 
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Naturally this sentiment aroused the greatest enthusiasm among 
his Southern audience. The South has not spurned the gift which 
the President has offered ; on the contrary, it has accepted it in the 
spirit in which it was tendered, and has shown that it is anxious to 
let the tomb cover the mistakes of the past. More important, how- 
ever, is the ready response given to the President’s suggestion by 
the Press and the people of the North. There has been no dissent, 
there has been no denunciation of the President as a traitor or as 
pandering to the disloyalty of the South. And this is all the more 
remarkable when one compares it with the savage assault made on 
President Cleveland. 

In the early days of Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration he 
proposed to return to the Southern States the battle-flags captured 
by Northern regiments held by the Government as trophies. Mr. 
Cleveland overlooked the fact that as the flags were Government 
property they could not be disposed of without the authority of 
Congress. No sooner did the public realize what Mr. Cleveland 
proposed to‘do than the North rose almost en masse and heaped 
the most venemous abuse upon his head. General Fairchild, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, an 
organization composed of veterans of the Civil War, in a public 
address, expressed the hope that ‘“ palsied be the hand which 
signed the order,” and Senator Foraker, at that time Governor of 
Ohio, used expressions scarcely less disgraceful. Republican news- 
papers throughout the North could not find words too bitter to 
use, and, perhaps, Mr. Cleveland would have been the victim of 
bodily violence had some of his more intemperate assailants been 
given a fair opportunity. At that time anyone who agreed with 
the President was looked upon almost in the same way as the loyal 
men of the North looked upon the supporters of Jefferson Davis, 
nearly forty years ago. 

The country has not yet reached the heights of philosophy which 
makes it advisable for any public man to champion the pensioning 
of the soldiers of the Southern armies, but from the care of Con- 
federate dead to the care of Confederate living is a short step. 
Although the pension of ex-Confederates will enormously increase 
the pension roll and give the Protectionists a reason for the con- 
tinance of a high tariff, the country, in my opinion, can afford to 
pay the price. Sectionalism has almost disappeared, a grant from 
the Federal treasury to the men who fought with Lee would remove 
the last remaining traces. That means so much for the general 


welfare that its purchase would be cheap, no matter what the actual 
cost in dollars. 


Equally as important as his declarations on domestic policy were 
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the President’s utterances on the foreign policy of the United 
States. Mr. McKinley avowed himself an expansionist of the most 
advanced type. The President understands the gift of oratory, he 
understands the dramatic effect of words, and is quick to seize upon 
the possibilities of a situation. At Atlanta the emotions of the 
people had been stirred by witnessing a parade in which General 
“‘ Joe” Wheeler, one of the great figures of the Civil War, and a 
no less distinguished figure of the Spanish War, led the grizzled 
veterans who, nearly two score years ago, followed his fortunes 
when he faced the President across another flag. It seemed there- 
fore especially appropriate that the President in his address should 
refer to the common flag, the flag flying triumphantly on two 
hemispheres, and dramatically propound this question to his 
audience :— 

“Who will haul it down? Answer me, ye men of the South. 
Who is there in Dixie who will haul it down? ” 

The word “ Dixie” stirs the pulses of the Southerner asa woman’s 
heart throbs when her lover calls her by the name which they alone 
use. In that one word “ Dixie” is embodied all that the South 
holds most dear. Coming from a Northern President, the word 
assumed an additional significance. For answer to his question the 
President received an ovation which would have gratified the most 
impassioned of men. “As the crowd caught the word ‘ Dixie,’” 
says a correspondent who witnessed the scene, “ ringing with im- 
passioned emphasis through the mammoth structure, there came a 
responsive yell that fairly swept the President from his feet. For 
more than a minute the demonstration continued, while, when the 
address was concluded, the entire audience arose to its feet, the 
women waving handkerchiefs and the men shouting and cheering. 
The President, visibly touched by the ovation given him, stood 
with smiling countenance as he bowed to the right and the left, and 
remained standing until the wave of popular emotion had spent its 
force.” 

One thing the President made very clear. He impressed upon 
his audience every time he spoke, and when he spoke it was not 
alone to the limited number who heard him, but to the entire 
country and to the world at large, that the flag raised in the 
Philippines was not to be lightly lowered. He was not merely 
perfunctory in what he said. ‘There could be no doubt that he is 
now a firm believer in the wisdom of Imperialism, and resolved to 
hold the Philippines at all risks. 


President McKinley is an astute politician, and he feels his 
ground very carefully before he advances. In going into the South 
to preach the doctrine of expansion, he must have, I feel warranted 
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in saying, knowing the President’s characteristics and mental pro= 
cesses, assured himself in advance that his utterances would meet 
with ready response. He was invading the enemy’s country; he 
was about to attempt the most dangerous of all military manceuvres, 
the outflanking- of his opponent. For months Mr. Bryan had been 
stationed in Georgia with his regiment, and while he had declined 
to publicly discuss political matters, privately he communicated his 
views to his friends. Mr. Bryan had taken his stand against 
expansion. ‘This the Democrats of the country knew very well. 
Yet the President boldly invaded Mr. Bryan’s territory, and not 
only gave expression to sentiments diametrically opposed to those 
enunciated by Mr. Bryan, but captured the sympathy of the men 
who, two years ago, were staunchest in their support of Mr. Bryan’s 
candidature. Mr. Bryan has publicly announced that in the next 
Democratic platform opposition to expansion will be one of the main 
planks. Mr. McKinley has planted himself on the policy of expan- 
sion; metaphorically he stands under the folds of the flag, and 
defies any man to touch that flag. And the South has applauded 
him—applauded him fervently and deliriously, seemingly in defiance 
or forgetfulness of Mr. Bryan and his antagonism to the policy of 
colonial expansion. 

What does it mean? It means one of two things. Hither 
the South was carried away for the moment by the President’s 
eloquence or else the South is not in accord with Mr. Bryan on the 
question of foreign policy. My own opinion is that the South and 
Mr. Bryan will part company if he attempts to make the foreign 
policy of the Administration a Party question. This does not mean 
that the South will cease to follow Mr. Bryan. On the contrary, 
I think it will still be loyal to him. The South is naturally 
Democratic, the South is uaturaliy for free silver, the South 
naturally believes in those things for which Mr. Bryan stands. 
Mr. Bryan may rely on the support of the South, but his influence 
will be weakened if he takes the unpopular side. 

Evidently Mr. Bryan appreciates this. He has advised his friends 
in the Senate not to oppose the ratification of the treaty of peace 
with Spain, but after the ratification of the treaty, and when the 
question of the future government and control of the Philippines 
comes up for settlement, to oppose the annexation of the islands by 
the United States. That is a more politic course to pursue. There 
is much diversity of opinion as to the future of the Philippines, 
extending all the’way from outright annexation to presenting the 
islands to the Filipinos with the compliments of the United States 
and telling the islanders tq sink, swim, or cut one another’s throats 
as it may please their fancy. I see no reason to change the opinion 
expressed many months ago that the Philippines are to be eventually 
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annexed and become part of the territory of the United States. 
Unless United States troops are decimated by fever, or a typhoon, 
or an earthquake, by the time the next Presidential election rolls 
around, the majority of the voters will accept the situation as it 
exists, and refuse to listen to the suggestion of a surrender of 
territory acquired as a result of the war. 


Yet Mr. Bryan finds himself in distinguished company. If, 
two years ago, anyone had predicted that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
favoured child of Protection, the prototype on which all other minor 
monopolists and beneficiaries of tariff have been modelled, the’ man 
responsible for the Homestead riots, whose name was anathema to 
workmen throughout the country, would form an alliance with 
William Jennings Bryan, the modern St. George whose dragon is 
the trusts, who denounced Mr. Carnegie by name during the 
Presidential campaign of 1896, if, I repeat, anyone had at that 
time predicted an alliance between the Monopolistic Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Bryan, the Free Trader, he would have been hooted at for 
an imbecile. ‘I'he impossible, however, has happened. Mr. Bryan 
andMr. Carnegie are standing on the same platform. In the latter 
end of last month, at the urgent request of Mr. Carnegie, Mr. 
Bryan called upon him. The interview was private, but enough 
leaked out to enable the public to know its tenor. Mr. Carnegie 
told Mr. Bryan that he believed him to be the only man who could 
save the country from the twin evils of Militarism and Imperialism, 
and Mr. Carnegie pledged Mr. Bryan his support in the next 
Presidential campaign if Mr. McKinley persisted in his policy of 
acquiring the Philippines. 

If Mr. Carnegie is sincere and really intends to support Mr. 
Bryan it means a great deal more than the gain of merely one man. 
Mr. Carnegie not only personally controls vast wealth, but through 
his business associates can influence other great capitalists to lend 
their material and. moral assistance. All the more remarkable is 
this change of heart when it is remembered that in October, 1896, 
this same Mr. Carnegie, in an interview, used this language :— 

“T cannot understand why a self-respecting American working- 
man can vote fora man like Mr. Bryan, who has insulted every 
working-man in the land, in addition to proving himself destitute of 
all moral principles.” 


Instead of coming together on a question of expansion, the 
Democrats appear to be drifting further apart every day. A week 
ago Mr. Bryan delivered a carefully prepared speech in Cincinnati. 
He denounced the annexation of the Philippines as a violation of 
the national principle that governments derive their just powers 
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from the consent of the governed, and derided the plea of the 
Imperialists that annexation was necessary on the ground of 
humanity. 

The newspapers reporting Mr. Bryan’s speech gave equal 
prominence to a statement made by Mr. Richard Croker, the 
acknowledged boss of Tammany Hall and Democratic leader of 
New York City. While Mr. Bryan denounces expansion, Mr. 
Croker supports it. ‘I believe in expansion ; I believe in holding 
whatever possessions we have gained by annexation, purchase, or 
war,” is the way Mr. Croker throws down the gage to Mr. Bryan. 
Then, as if to emphasize the difference existing between them, he 
says :— 

*“‘T think the 16 to 1 question as outlined in the Chicago platform 
a decidedly dead issue. This was fully demonstrated in the last 
election. We did not embody the 16 to 1 question in our platform, 
and the result is that we elected everyone of our Congressmen.” 

Croker’s following and influence is local, Bryan’s national ; but 
without the support of New York Mr. Bryan’s chances of election 
in 1900 will be as hopeless as they were in 1896. “ With Mr. 
Bryan in the West,” says an independent newspaper, “‘ denouncing 
expansion and booming silver, and Mr. Croker in New York cutting 
out an entirely divergent course for himself and his faction, it is 
clear that the Opposition is hopelessly divided, and that it cannot 
expect to re-unite at least on this side of the next Democratic 
Presidential Convention, and probably not then.” 

Mr. Croker, as one paper pithily observes, is no fool. ‘ What- 
ever may be thought of his own line of political conduct or his 
views of public morality, Mr. Croker is known as a man of large 
astuteness, with a shrewd capacity for understanding the drift of 
public sentiment. He is, in short, a masterful politician.” 

Mr. Croker knows, as I have had occasion to point out before, 
that a winning campaign cannot be made on free silver in the 
United States in 1900. He may not have any other issue to 
propose, but he is shrewd enough and practical enough not to try 
and flog a dead issue into life. 


Scratch a Southerner and you will find a Negro hater. He can- 
not help it, it is ingrained and inherent, part of his education and 
the social conditions under which he lives. In last month’s Review 
I ventured to give some expression to the feeling of horror and 
detestation aroused in every part of the country except the South by 
the brutal massacre of Negroes in Wilmington, North Carolina. 
For this temerity the vials of wrath have been poured upon my 
head by the Press of the South from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande. From time immemorial it has been the custom of the 
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South to cail every man a knave or an ignoramus who dared to 
comment on the way in which the Negro was treated; the same 
spirit which made the athletic Brooks assault the feeble Sumner ; 
which made the Abolitionists go in fear of their lives. Extracts 
from two Southern newspapers are quite sufficient to show how 
mendaciously they treat a great public question. The Washington 
Post, for instance, after sneering at the writer’s ignorance, proceeds 
to this astounding statement : 

“The Southerners—meaning, of course, the gentry, the pro- 
prietary and the cultivated classes—do not detest and despise the 
Negroes. A statement to that effect is so extravagantly false that 
it is ridiculous. The assertion that twelve, or any other number of 
Negroes were massacred in cold blood is an unmitigated false- 
hood.” 

It may be amusing to tilt at windmills, but it is not business, and 
it certainly is not profitable. At this late day it would be a waste 
of time to discuss the love of the Southerner for the Negro. 
Everyone knows how deep and abiding that love is. Everyone 
knows how in the South the Negro is welcomed to hotels and 
theatres, and other public places, and made much of generally ; 
everyone knows that the editorial writer of the Post, himself a 
Southern man, would be only too proud to have a Negro dine with 
him at his club, or drink with him at a public bar, so all pervading 
is the love of the Southerner—meaning, of course, the gentry, the 
proprietary and the cultivated classes—for the Negro. But when 
the Post accuses the writer of this article of uttering “an unmiti- 
gated falsehood” he forgets both his manners and his morals. I 
repeat that the Negroes were massacred, and for proof of that 
assertion I refer the editorial writer of the Post to the telegraphic 
columns of the Post. 

Somewhat in the same vein is an editorial in the Constitution 
of Atlanta, Georgia, the leading newspaper of that State. THE 
NarionaL Review, says the Constitution, “is edited with very 
great ability so far as all British and Continental affairs are con- 
cerned, but it is lamentably weak in its American department,” 
and with this oyster as an appetizer for the rest of the banquet 
it proceeds to twaddle to the extent of a column and a half, The 
Constitution, more truthful than the Post, does not deny that 
Negroes were murdered in Wilmington, but it palliates that little 
unpleasantness and offers the usual Southern excuse that the 
Negroes provoked the slaughter. Always the same old excuse ; 
always the same cld lie; always the Negro who has driven the 
suffering white man to desperation ; always the Negro who must be 
killed pour encourager les autres. 

“The great trouble in the South,” the Washington Star justly 
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and soberly observes, “is political intolerance. For a genera- 
tion affairs political there have been pitched in a key of such 
bitterness that public discussion in many localities has been 
impossible. Elections have either been riots or farces, and such a 
thing as a minority party has been out of the question. And, 
unfortunately for the South, the disfranchisement of the Negro is 
not likely to correct so grave an evil.” 

[I am glad the South resents my criticism. I am not so opti- 
mistic as to believe that the South will at once mend its ways, or 
that the ruthless slaying of Negroes will cease ; but perhaps the 
dislike of “ being held up to European scorn,’’ in the words of one 
Southern paper, may produce some results. At any rate, when the 
Southern papers have to explain at great length and with consider- 
able elaboration, and the Washington Post has to deny the accuracy 
of its own correspondence to escape from its predicament, I think 
it proves that my condemnation of the hideous massacre of Negroes 
was not unwarranted. 


We make history fast these days, and we unmake it with equal 
rapidity. During the Venezuela flurry Nurope heard a good deal 
about the Monroe Doctrine, and, according to the American Press 
and American public men, to deny the validity of the Monroe 
Doctrine was tantamount to pulling the key-stone out of the arch 
on which rested the elaborate case which Mr. Olney had so labori- 
ously up-builded. Wonderful to relate, here comes a staunch 
Republican newspaper calmly asserting that the Monroe Doctrine 
has ceased to exist, and no one trembles for the consequences. An 
anti-expansionist wrote to the New York Press, asking, “‘ Where is 
the Monroe Doctrine ?” and this is the answer the )’ress made :— 

“Smashed to smithereens by the American fleets and armies. 
But it was the will of the American people and destiny that the 
war which sent Spain out of the New World should knock the 
Monroe Doctrine to bits, and so you will have to stand it. If we 
are to have a doctrine relating to European expansion in the 
Western Hemisphere, it will have to be a new doctrine enforced by 
the American people on new premises. ‘The Monroe Doctrine is no 
more. It ended when George Dewey sailed into Manila Harbour 
and smashed it and the Spanish Fleet to pieces. Meanwhile we are 
expanding.” 


In the December Review I warned English readers not to be too 
sanguine about enjoying the benefits of the ‘‘ open door” in the 
new colonial possessions of the United States, a warning repeated 
last month. It was then explained why the policy of the open 
door, as that term is Understood in Kngland, was not likely to pre 
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vail, and the reasons for this opinion were discussed at length. We 
now have official announcement of the American policy so far as it 
relates to one at least of the territories acquired as a result of the 
war. On the 16th of last month the House of Representatives, 
practically without debate and almost without opposition, passed a 
Bill, reported by Mr. Dingley, extending the customs and internal 
revenue laws of the United States to the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Bill is now before the Senate Finance Committee, and as its passage 
was asked for by the Treasury Department, it is safe to assume it 
will shortly become a law. When the President affixes his sig- 
nature to the Bill the Hawaiian Islands will, so far as tariff and 
revenue purposes are concerned, be as much an integral portion of 
the United States as the States of New York or Massachusetts. I 
trust the English manufacturer and exporter fully comprehends 
what this means. It means that whereas under Hawaiian rule 
British imports paid an average duty of 10 per cent., they will now 
pay under the Dingley Tariff an average rate of 45 per cent. 

Prior to the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands the British 
manufacturer had an open market and simply had to meet legitimate 
competition. Under the new dispensation the British manufacturer 
has lost his market, as he is handicapped by 45 per cent. ‘The 
American manufacturer, of course, has to pay no duty; Hawaii 
being a part of the Union, the manufacturer in San Francisco may 
send his goods from California to Honolulu with as little restriction 
as he sends them to the neighbouring State of Oregon. 

The passage of this law is not only important of itself, but doubly 
important as foreshadowing the policy relating to the Philippines. 
I have talked with Republican members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who give it as their opinion that so soon as the military 
government of the islands is superseded by a regularly organized 
civil government the custom laws of the United States will also be 
extended to the Asiatic Archipelago. ‘These members—and it must 
be borne in mind that the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee are always the leading members of the House-—are 
openly opposed to the President’s policy of the “ open door,” and 
declare advantages must be given to Americans in the colonies if 
the colonies are to be of any particular benefit. All of which is not 
encouraging for British trade. 


Those Republicans who have hitherto been most strenuous in 
support of the doctrine and policy of protection now find themselves 
in the anomalous position of Protectionists at home and Free 
Traders or “‘ Open Doorers” in their colonies. ‘The Administration 
having sounded the open door slogan, for perfectly obvious 
reasons, Administration mon in Congress think if necessary 
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to try and persuade themselves and everyone else that ; 
they also believe in the open door. They point with glee 
to the clause in the Peace Treaty giving to Spanish ships and 
Spanish merchandise in the Philippines for the next ten years the 
same rights and privileges enjoyed by the American ships and 
American merchandise. This they hold to be conclusive. It must 
mean the open door, they joyously declare, because under the most- 
favoured nation treaty clause no discrimination can be made in 
favour of Spain and to the exclusion of nations placed on the most- 
favoured nation footing. Unfortunately there is nothing in this 
argument. The most-favoured nation clause, it has been held by 
international lawyers, and I believe by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, does not apply in the case of a dependency acquired 
after the conclusion of the treaty. Consequently, while England 
under her treaties is entitled to the lowest duties and the same 
freedom for ships and merchandise entering American ports 
extended to France, Germany, Russia, or any other country, there 
is nothing to prevent the United States giving Spain advantages in 
the Philippines which can not be claimed as a matter of treaty 
right by any other nation. 

The open door is a good enough thing to talk about now, and the 
President has very shrewdly swung it to and fro in the face of the 
world, but I should feel more certain the door is to be kept open if 
the men in Congress who make tariffs and manipulate legislation 


did not wink with great gravity every time they sounded the praises 
of the open door. 


Managing politicians throughout the country, Republicans as well 
as Democrats, have been interviewed as to the issue and the candi- 
dates in 1900. ‘The Republicans unanimously agree that Mr. 
McKinley will be the Republican candidate for the Presidency on 
a platform of currency reform, the perpetuation of the protec- 
tive tariff, and Imperialism. Practically, in the opinion of the 
Democratic politicians, Mr. Bryan will have no rival for the 
Democratic nomination. ‘The Democrats will force the free coin- 
age of silver to the front and make a vigorous onslaught on trusts. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whether it will be wise to 
declare against colonial possessions. Many Democrats are not anti- 
expansionists and it will cause them considerable embarrassment if 
they have to support a candidate whe stands on a platform pledging 
the party to cut and run from the Philippines and Porto Rico. 


The remarkable prosperity of this country is best made evident 
by a study of the statistics of exports and imports. Great Britain 
is no longer the greatest producer in the world; she has yielded 
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supremacy to the United States. In round figures the exports of 
American domestic merchandise in 1898 (the figures for December 
estimated) were valued at £240,000,000, as against England’s 
domestic exports of £228,000,000 (the December figures also 
estimated). Between 1891-1897 exports from the United Kingdom 
fell off 5 per cent.; those from the United States increased 
18 per cent. The balance of trade in favour of America this 
year is approximately £120,000,000. It is the most satisfactory 
year the country has ever known. 

Naturally the excess of gold imports over exports has kept pace 
with the excess of merchandise exports over imports. According to 
the Director of the Mint, the United States holds more gold than any 
other Great Power. That official estimates the gold of the United 
States at £182,000,000; France, £170,000,000; Germany, 
£125,000,000 ; United Kingdom and Australia, £139,000,600 ; 
Russia, £96,000,000 ; Austria, £28,000,000; Japan, £16,000,000. 

So engrossed are public men with the Spanish treaty of peace, 
and so busy are the newspapers discussing the future of the 
Philippines and the Democratic Party, that an event of far greater 
consequence, and more far-reaching in its effects, has been allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed. When the French Minister to China set 
up a demand for an extension of the French concession at Shanghai, 
it was vigorously resisted by the British Minister, and the American 
Minister joined with him in preventing French encroachments. 
Had this happened a year ago the newspapers would have been full 
of it. It would have been regarded as remarkable—doubtless as 
dangerous—for the American and British Ministers to be acting 
conjointly against France. Now it is taken so much as a matter 
of course that the interests of England and the United States in 
the Far East are identical that the newspapers, either blind to its 
real significance or else accepting it as a natural sequence of the 
new American foreign policy, deem it worthy of merely passing 
mention. It has not, however, escaped the notice of that very 
small group of Senators who are students of international politics, 
and who believe the United States has a part to play in Asiatic 
affairs. ‘hese men are immensely pleased by the action of their 
Minister. They point out that it demonstrates the very close 
entente existing between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, and 
proves that a formal treaty is neither necessary nor desirable. 
They regard it also as indicating that joint British and American 
action in China must inevitably result in mutual advantage and 
conduce to peace. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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A THREATENED RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 


SOUTILEASTERN AND CHATHAM RATLWAYS “WORKING 

UNION.” 
THE railways of the south-east corner of England have been 
marked during the last twenty years by two special differences 
from those of the rest of Great Britain. These two differences 
are : First, that the standard of their tariffs has been higher, and, 
secondly, that the standard of their accommodation has been 
lower. 

[ propose in this article to examine their position, partly from a 
historical and partly from an economical standpoint, to see whether 
any good reason exists for this unenviable notoriety, and to 
discuss the remedy proposed by the Boards of the two companies 
principally concerned, which is an amalgamation, in fact, if not in 
name, of the London, Chatham, and Dover with the South-Eastern 
Company so as to unite their whole railways into one under- 
taking with a complete monopoly in its own district. 

In order to form any opinion on the merits of the case which will 
come before Parliament this Session it is necessary to grasp the 
geographical position. The sketch map will show that we are con- 
cerned directly with three companies only. 

The oldest of these is the South-Eastern, which obtained its Act 
as the London and Dover in 1836, and now comprises 421 miles, 
principally in Kent and Sussex. 

Then followed the London and Brighton in 1837, comprising 
438 miles; while the London, Chatham, and Dover was not 
incorporated as such until 1859, and comprises 188 miles.* We 
may unravel a little of the tangled skein of their history later 
on; but from a geographical point of view it will be seen that 
these lines control the traffic from London to all its nearest seaside 
holiday places, the traffic to all the south-eastern and southern 
suburbs of London, and, finally, the short sea gateway to all 

Europe. 
* Board of Trade Railway Returns, 1897. 
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The first point that will strike anyone looking at the map is 
that in the whole district there is no town of first-rate com- 
mercial importance. There is an immense population, both in the 
mass of medium-sized towns and scattered in villas and villages, 
but it is almost wholly a population dependent upon London. 
I give the figures here :— 


PoruLATION ov TowNs SITUATED ON or TO THE East OF THE BRIGHTON 
MAIN LINES SERVED BY THE SOUTHERN COMPANIES. 
Brighton... ne ... 142,000 ) Cravesend ... a w- 25,000 
Croydon... aes ... 108,000 | Folkestone... eae ... 24,000 
Strood a avs ae Canterbury oan --- 23,000 
Rochester ” | (say) Bromley... ... =... 22,000 
Chatham ... — ... | 100,000 Margate... a ... 19,000 
New Brompton aa Sheerness ... -r jog 14,000 
Hastings and St. Leonards 60,000 | Ashford — ... ae ... 11,000 

Dover Bi nie ... 39,000 en 

Maidstone ... _ ... 33,000 | Calais ae io .. 57,000 
Tunbridge Wells... ... 28,000 | Boulogne ... Si .. 46,000 
Ramsgate ... me oe 26,000 | 


The old rural interests and trades which existed when the 
principal Kentish lines were opened in the ’forties have yielded in 
importance to the growth and the interests of London. London, 
therefore, is the place most vitally concerned, and should have the 
principal voice in any change that may be contemplated. 

The facts once realized, it will be no surprise to find that the im- 
portance of the passenger trattic on these railways is far greater than 
elsewhere. The proportion of passenger receipts to total receipts, 
reckoned in percentages, is on the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Nailway 78 per cent.,on the South-Eastern Railway 74 per cent., as 
compared with 43 per cent. on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way and 33 per cent.on the Midland. Roughly speaking, three- 
quarters of the gross receipts on these southern lines come from pas- 
senger traffic, and only one quarter from goods; while on the north- 
ern lines three-quarters come from goods, andonly one quarter from 
passengers. It is thus clear that the usual classes of the public 
whose interests are most considered before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees in railway enquiries, viz., traders and manufacturers, are 
not anything like so important here: in other words, the problem 
is one of passenger fares and train service rather than one of goods 
rates. 

When the question is purely one of merchandise traftic, the 
traders may generally be relied on to look satisfactorily enough after 
their own interests in connection with railway carriage. They are 
banded together by many organizations and conferences, they meet 
and express their views, and can exert a very powerful influence in 
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Parliament. But when the trade, as in this case, is one in 
passengers, it is a very different story. Individuals do not care to 
fight with a powerful company; unpunctuality-or bad service or 
high fares do not really warrant anyone giving up his time and 
money to try and set them right, and so he contents himself, perhaps, 
in extreme cases with a growl in the newspapers; while the Cor- 
porations of smallish towns can scarcely be expected to fight with 
companies which have many indirect ways of helping to make 
or mar their individual prosperity. 

[tis therefore desirable to examine what checks or control over 
passenger trattic Parliament has established, how far such checks 
have proved useless in the past with reference to the particular 
case before us, and whether any change is desirable in the 
future. 

Now, there are two principal sides to the railway passenger 
business :—1. The fares charged. 2. The service given. 

As regards fares, Parliament has always assumed the control by 
inserting in each Railway Act (without,which Act no railway can 
be made) a schedule of maximum rates chargeable per mile for 
each class, and the respective weight of luggage allowed free to 
each passenger. Within these limits each company is free to 
charge as much or as little as its directors choose, and it is con- 
sidered by some lawyers doubtful whether even the Railway 
Commissioners—a body appointed by Parliament to adjudicate upon 
railway disputes—could hold that a fare was unreasonable if it does 
not exceed the “maximum” sanctioned by Parliament. Besides 
this, various general Acts of Parliament* direct that fares are to 
be charged to all persons alike; in other words, as the Americans 
put it, that there is to be no “ personal discrimination.” 

It should be added that in early railway days these passenger 
“ maxima” were very carefully looked after by the various select 
committees of Parliament which decided upon railway schemes. 
Thus the existing Great Western first-class “ maxima” for ordinary 
trains were fixed as long ago as 1847 at 2d. per mile, which is the rate 
actually charged to-day. The London, Tilbury, and Southend (the 
next neighbour north of the Thames to the Kentish companies) 
in 1852 were limited to 1d. per mile first-class, 4d. second, and 4d. 
third; the Scotch companies were similarly reduced in the 
sixties ; the Brighton and South Coast upon their amalgamation in 
1863. But of late years Parliament appears to have taken 
less interest in the matter, and has generally fixed for new railways 
3d., 2d., and 1d. per mile for the respective classes, with 120 lb., 
100 lb., and 60 1b. of free luggage, except in cases of amalgamation, 


* $ Vict., cap. 20, s. 90; 17 & 18 Viei., cap. 31, s. 2 


— 
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where lower rates were often enforced as the price of allowing such 
aumalgamation.* 

As regards the service given, there has been one and one prin- 
ciple only, which has been consistently adopted, and it may be 
summed up in the word competition—actual or potential. Any 
company which does not give proper service in its district is 
always liable in this country to be invaded, and in no case is a 
territorial monopoly protected by statute. 

Amalgamation of, or even statutory agreements between, com- 
peting companies have been looked upon with great jealousy, 
and in 1863 an Act was passed (Railway Clauses Act, 1863, 
Part III.) intended to restrain such agreements in the future, and 
providing by Section 27 for a revision of such agreements by the 
Board of Trade (now the Railway Commissioners), if necessary 
for the public interest, every ten years. Moreover, in almost every 
case where such amalgamation would produce a monopoly in the 
district concerned, other companies have been given “running 
powers,” that is to say, powers to run their own trains and to fix 
their own fares over the amalgamated lines, paying, of course, a 


* To show this we tabulate below the maaima of London railways :— 


PASSENGER MAXIMA IN PENCE PER MILE, LONDON LINES. 


l al 

a | orpI- REASONS FOR 

COMPANY. DATE. 2XPREss| OLD ACT. . 
ERPRE wart. me ACT REDUCTION. 


cap. see.) Ist. 2nd.| st2nd3rd 
Lon. & North- 1846. 204, 62) 2) - 2 1) 1 | 1833,'c. 36, Amalgamation. 
Western 34d. any el, 
Git. Western... 1847. 226, 49 25 13 2 141° 1835,¢. 107, * Amendment and 
3id. any cl. extensions.” 
Lon., Brighton 1863. 218, 50 23 2) 21:13 1 '837,¢. 119, Amalgamation. 


& Sth. Coast. Jud. any cl. 
Gt. Northern... 1850. 61,1213. - 2 131. 1846, ¢.71, Noreduction ; but 
s, 207. these were very 
low tolls for that 
The above companies have s:atutory power to time, Originally 
add 5 per cent. Government Duty. they were to be 


charged ‘‘accord- 
ing to direct dis- 
tance on Ord- 
| | nance map.” 
Lon, & South-| 1846. 131, 15 | No sum} 25 17 1 1834, e. 88, |Amalgamation. 


Western named. 34d. any cl. 
South-Eastern) 1836. 75, 128 | 33d. any class. -- Never altered. 
Lon., Chatham} 1860. 177, 103 {Same as| 3. 2 1 | 1853, ¢. 132, |Incorporation as a 
and Dover | lordinary | through line. 
Lon., Tilbury) 1852. 84, 20 Same as) 1 3 3} — These are original 
and Southend) ordinary 5 | tolls. The East- 


the Blackwall 
competed for the 


| 


| | ern Counties and 
| 


making of it. 
Midland......... 1846. 326, 113 | Reason- 3 2 1 | 33d. any cl.|Amalgamation of 
lable sum | | Birmingham and 
| Gloucester, &e. 
Great Eastern) 1862. 223,226 Same as; 3 2 13) 1836, caps. Amalgamation. 
ordinary 103 & 106, 
| 34d. any el. | 
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certain amount to the owning company. The intention of Parlia- 
ment, viz., that no one Board of Directors shall absolutely control 
any one section of territory in the matter of service, has thus been 
assured. 

So, when in Scotland in 1865* and 1866+ the present Caledonian 
Railway was formed by an amalgamation of several smaller lines 
such running powers were given to the North British and other 
great companies; eyen, in order to keep competition open, to the 
English Midland Railway, then no nearer to Scotland than 
Ingleton, nearly 100 miles away; and to the Great Northern, who 
were only at York. The old fares were swept clean away?, and in 
order to keep the amalgamated companies in order, the English 
companies were allowed to fix their own fares over the line down 
to a lower level than the Caledonian itself, going to a minimum 
of 1:25d. per mile first class, ‘91d. second, and -60d. third, and even 
to ‘37d. per mile tourist third class. These powers may account, 
we may incidentally remark, for the very low fares prevalent in 
Scotland as compared to England, yet, from the shareholders’ point 
of view, their railways have been no less profitable than ours. 

Similar powers were given to various] companies over the 
Blackwall, absorbed by the Great Eastern in 1865; over the East 
Lancashire, when taken by the Lancashire and Yorkshire in 1859; 
over the South Staffordshire when taken by the L. & N.W. Railway 
in 1867, and in dozens of other cases. 

Indeed, of late years it is fairly correct to state that Parliament 
has always rejected any amalgamations which are not merely 
longitudinal—i.e., where competition is not affected, because the 
lines are not competing. Thus the Great Western was allowed to 
absorb the Bristol and Exeter. On the other hand, the North 
British was refused powers in a similar case to absorb the Glasgow 
and South-Western, because these lines competed. 

The most recent case of all is that of the last Session of 
Parliament in 1898, when the Great Southern and Western of 
Ireland attempted to absorb two large companies and to form a 
monopoly in the South of Ireland. The very strong Hybrid 
Committee reported unanimously as follows :— 


‘ 


Fishguard Bill Report, &. 12, ‘‘ Although Parliament cannot in the present 
Session deal finally with the two proposed amaigamations, after the evidence they 
have heard, yourCommittee are unable to withhold an expression of their unani- 
mous opinion that, in the'interests of the South ofIreland, they would regard with 
grave apprehension the absorption of these two companies’ undertakings by the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Company. Should either of these com- 


* Scottish Central Amalgamation Act, 1865, cap. 287. 

+ Seottish North-Eastern, 1866, eap. 350. 

+ The olden Amalgamation Acts almosé invariably repealed the companies’ 
previous Acts, and substituted one new Consolidation Act. 
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panies become too weak to stand alone, an amalgamation with some railway 
system, other than the Great Southern and Western, would seem preferuble in the 
interests of competition.” 


The two great instances in our country of monopoly railways are 
the North-Eastern (formed in 1863) and the Great Eastern (formed 
in 1862), neither of which is parallel to the present case. 

The North-Eastern had severe competition on its main line to 
Scotland, the Great Eastern was formed of lines that competed a 
little in their own district, but its two trunk lines to London were 
not serious competitors. 

Finally, there is a power of appeal to the Railway Commissioners 
to order a better service; but this has been so little used in pas- 
senger matters that we need hardly discuss it, though we may 
point out that it is obviously an unsatisfactory safeguard, since it 
lacks the initiative which the other methods of Parliament put 
into force, and is really a police weapon rather than a commercial 
motive. 

I have thus examined the two methods which the wisdom 
of Parliament has employed to keep our English railway service 
sweet, and one may admit that in most parts of Great Britain they 
have at any rate been very effective in producing a fast, frequent, 
and fairly economical system of passenger trains. 

Let us now examine whether they have done so in this 
south-east corner of England, and if not, what have been the 
causes of the failure, and we may premise by saying that we shall 
deal only with the case of passenger traftic, the goods business on 
these lines being relatively unimportant. 

Turning, then, to the first of the safeguards established by the 
wisdom of Parliament, we find that the legal maxima* of our 
companies are as follows :— 

On the South-Eastern main line the Company claim to be em- 
powered to charge up to 33d. per mile for any passenger. The 
Act governing their concession and tariff (still in vigour for pas- 
senger fares) dates from 1836. Forty (40) lb. of “ articles of 
clothing” only are allowed free with each passenger.t 

A different set of tarifis appears to rule the lines from Charing 
Cross to London Bridge, and again the line from London Bridge 
to New Cross—which last was the old Greenwich Railway. 

The Parliamentary Return shows that these are the highest 
maxima on any line running out of London, and they are abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. 

The steamboat maxima from Folkestone to Boulogne appear to 


* These maxima are taken from a Parliamentary Blue-Book, Railways (Maxi- 
mum Charges), 1888, 
ft 1836, cap. 35, ss. 127-137, &e. 
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date from 1853 and 1861, being 8s. first class, 6s. second class 
single, with no obligation to carry any free luggage, no reduction 
for return tickets, and no third class fares at all.* So the lowest 
rate at which this company must by law carry a passenger the 
thirty miles from Folkestone to Boulogne is 6s.—i.e., about 24d. a 
mile. 

The Chatham Company’s main line maxima are also obscure, 
but from a lawsuit which was brought against them a year or two 
ago they appear to be governed not in the method given in the 
return made by them to Parliament in 1888, but by a sectiont of 
an Act of 1860, which makes them 3d., 2d., and 1d. per mile for 
the three classes respectively, with 112 lb. 100 1b., and 60 lb. of 
luggage free,t but no reduction on return tickets. 

The boat maxima, Dover to Calais, appear to be governed by an 
Act of 1860,§ and are the same as the South-Eastern, with no free 
luggage allowed. A poll tax of 1s. on each ticket was sanctioned 
for the benefit of the Dover Harbour Board for a certain time 
in 1892.|| 

The Brighton Company’s maxima appear to be on a much more 
reasonable scale, the whole line being governed by an Amalgama- 
tion Act of 1862, varied by 1868, cap. 134, sect. 26, which allows 
2id. first, 13d. second, and 1d. third per mile, with a slight 
addition for express fares. 

The Dieppe boat fares are governed by 1862, cap. 68. The rates 
fixed are 13s, first, 9s. 6d. second, 6s. 6d. third class, with no return 
rates. The free luggage of the Railways Acts appear to apply to 
the steamers. 

So much for the legal maxima allowed; let us now see how 
these powers have been exercised. 

All other companies in Great Britain have long ago given up 
express fares, and every train carries passengers at a penny a mile. 
Yet these three southern companies still run thirty-two trains 
daily with first, or first and second class accommodation only, and 
no third class. In the case of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Companies, the full charge up to the legal maxima is made, viz., 
3d. first and 2d. per mile second class, a rate nearly 1d. per mile 
higher than anywhere else in Great Britain. The second class 
return tickets by these expresses are actually double the single 
fares, no reduction at all being made, and, to quote a recent writer 
these companies “ practically say to you, ‘Your money or your 
life, for life in any other but these express trains is not worth living.’” 

* 1853, cap. 156; 1861, cap. 191, ss. 3 and 4. 
+ 1860, cap. 177, ss, 102 and 103. 

£ 1858, cap. 107. 

§ 1860, cap. 177, sect. 143. 

|| 1892, cap. 99. 
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Taking London to Paris, the first class rate on the English side 
works out to 3d. a mile; on the French side to 1}d.a mile, or a 
good deal less than the English second class rate. And yet the 
French trains now go at least four miles an hour quicker from 
Paris to Calais than the English from Dover to London. 

Moreover, according to a recent writer in The Times, these are 
the only two English companies that have of late years consider- 
ably increased—they called it revising—their third class local fares. 

This “ revision” took place as soon as they had received in 1894 
powers from Parliament to make an agreement. 

Even as regards sea fares, the same extraordinary discrepancy 
appears. From Holyhead to Dublin is more than three times the 
distance from Dover to Calais, and the admirable boats of the Lon- 
don and North-Western Company perform the service. 

Yet we find that the Southern Companies actually charge more 
for going one-third of the distance. The following table makes 
this clear :— 


FARES. MILES. SINGLE FAREs. RETURN FARES. 

Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 

s.d. s.d. s.d. ada ad ad 

Dublin— Holyhead... ic 80 50 40 120 76 60 

Dover—Calais oa a 2S 105 8s:5 — 201 1468 — 

*¥olkestone—Boulogne ... 29 10080 — 160 136 — 


As regards the other great branch of our subject, viz., the service 
given, it is much more difficult to make satisfactory comparison 
with other lines that shall be at once obvious and accurate. The 
quality of the train service afforded by any company must to some 
extent be a matter of opinion, but, in this case, if newspaper com- 
plaints are any test of public dissatisfaction, that opinion is more 
decidedly adverse to these companies than to any others in England 
or Scotland, if not, indeed, in Wales or Ireland. A few crack 
expresses at enormous fares are provided, which stand out, as a 
recent writer says, against a background of the dreariest, slowest 


* An unauthorized additional charge of 6d. for Steward’s fee (!) is paid by each 
passenger by this route. (See page 32 of the S.-E.R. Continental Time Book.) 
While no free luggage appears to be allowed in the case of the Continent, the 
North-Western Acts specifically enact thatthe ordinary weight is to be allowed free 
to passengers, ‘“‘partly by the railways and partly by the steamers of the 
Company.” It may further be pointed out that between Holyhead-and Kingstown 
first-class passengers can have private cabins free of charge; from Dover or 
Folkestone the Jowest charge for a private cabin varies from 10s. to 15s. 

Nore.—Of course, these absurd fares would have had to come down in the next 
year or two, partly from the competition of Dieppe and Ostend, and partly from 
the pressure of public opinion. But the Bill as introduced contains absolutely no 
provision for a new scale, doubtless because the high charges at present existing 
are supposed to form such an excellent weapon for bargain with any Committee 
which may examine their Bill. And this, notwithstanding the assurance of the 
S.E. chairman last summer, that all fares would be reduced from Oct. Ist 
last.—Vide The Times, July 25th, 1898. 
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trains in England. It would be possible to show in detail that the 
speed from start to finish of their trains is much behind the standard, 
that many trains have been made slower of late years, that delays 
are more frequent even on such slower timing, and that the healthy 
idea which we find for example in vogue on our Great Northern 
line, that each summer is to see some better and quicker time table, 
not only to favoured spots, but, as far as possible, to any and every 
place, has been totally absent during the last few years from the 
South-Eastern and Brighton lines (the Chatham has unquestion- 
ably improved). 

These tables, taken quite at random, compare the services from 
(A) London to Brighton, and (B) from Manchester to Blackpool re- 
spectively. Whether we take speed or fares, the northern lines 
show a better result. And yet Brighton has a population nearly 
six times as great as Blackpool], and London six times as great as 
Manchester and Salford combined :— 

SUMMER, 1898. 
LONDON TO BRIGHTON, MANCHESTER TO BLACKPOOL, 


Population (say) 5,000,000 | -—— | 142,000 704,000 an 25,000 
Distance in miles — | 51 -- — 50 ak 
Number of Services _ | 28 — oa 28 = 
Average time, minutes — | 97 — ne 92 ee 
Fares. Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ist, 2nd. 3rd, 
s. d. s. d. s. ad. s. &.  <€, s. d. 
Single ... wz “@ 5 0 4 23 6 0 46 “a. 4 
Return ... in Se 2 9 0 7 6 10 0 7 2 6 6 


Then let us take London and Ramsgate and Stamford re- 
spectively. Ramsgate is a large place, with some shipping, and on 
a main line. Stamford is one third only in size, on a bye-line, and 
purely agricultural, and ten miles further off. Yet the northern 
lines give a service nearly thirty minutes quicker on the average. 

JANUARY, 1899. 


LONDON TO RAMSGATE, LONDON TO STAMFORD, 

Population (say) ... ea ... 25,000 } 8,500 
Distance (shortest) ad “ai 79 | 89 
Number of Trains ee ae 16 ' 14 
Average Time __... = .. 2hrs. 45 min. | 2 hrs. 18 min. 

Ist. 2nd. 3rd | Ist. 2nd 3rd. 

~ & s. d. s. d. s. d. a a2 @ 
Single Fares «w Be & 2 6 7 126 77 6 103 


If anyone wishes to go further into the question, let him com- 
pare the services from Lcendon to places about the same size and 
distance north and south of London, e.g., St. Albans and Redhill, 
Luton and Tunbridge Wells, and Cambridge and Hastings, and he 
will have no doubt on the subject. 

Now if it be admitted that while the rates are higher, the service 
and accommodation for public travel on these lines be, if not 
absolutely discreditable, at any rate much inferior to the rest of 
England, can we say why this second Parliamentary safeguard of 
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competition has apparently failed in this corner of our country of 
late years ? 

For it must always be remembered that advocates of a railway 
monopoly will say :—* The Chatham and Dover itself was built and 
opened as a competitive line only in the ’sixties. Its shareholders 
originally invested their money on the grounds, as the preamble to 
the Incorporating Act states, that another line of communication 
with the Continent of Europe was highly desirable in the public 
interest, especially from the North of England. The construction 
did bring down the South-Eastern charges, while it enormously 
accelerated and improved the services, carriages, &c., for a few 
years after its opening; and it led to many new lines being built in 
Kent. 

“What is the good of upholding competition if, as you state, it 
has failed to continue this public advantage? And why, under 
what you term this safeguard created by the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment, are the public still badly served ?” 

A good many causes have doubtless concurred, such, for example, 
as the good nature of Londoners, who do not act with the vigour of 
Northern townsfolk ; the character of the district served, which is 
less keenly business than the North; the fact that many residents 
do not favour new lines or facilities because they do not wish to 
encourage building in their neighbourhood; the fact also, as 
shown above, that the towns are comparatively small and non- 
manufacturing, so that there are few large traders who can turn 
large volumes of traffic over by a stroke of the pen to the company 
which serves them best; the fact that London is so large as to have 
but little unity of expression, and that even the London County 
Council, which may perhaps in future act as a focus of opinion, 
was not formed until comparatively few years ago: the fact also 
that the Chatham and Dover was hugely over-capitalized in its 
inception, and its finances have never yet been brought into 
order. 

Yet all these together would not account for so complete a failure 
of a policy which has been successful elsewhere. Had the motives 
for making more money, for trying new experiments, and develop- 
ing fresh traffic been actively at work in these counties as in the 
rest of England, the same causes would have produced the same 
effects. 

The reason must, we think, be sought for in the escape from the 
ordinary motives of competition rendered possible by the astute 
policy of these Railway Boards. This leads us to consider what 
that policy has been, and who have directed it. The policy has 
undoubtedly been to make arrangements for dividing traffic in 
perpetuity at every competitive point possible, and to attach these 
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agreements to one of their private Acts of Parliament which is not 
subject to the general law of revision in the public interest every 
ten years. 

Now no one can object to companies making ordinary business 
arrangements—arrangements between each other for maintaining 
reasonable rates. You cannot have cut-throat competition going 
on with any public advantage. But when such agreements are 
scheduled to an Act of Parliament, and fix rates, fares, and accom- 
modation for ever, all initiative is at an end. Supposing one of 
the Boards wishes to alter its policy, it cannot do so on its own 
initiative, since the agreement, having the effect of a permanent 
Act of Parliament, is public policy, and has so to be interpreted 
by the Courts. 

Thus we find last Session* the following questions asked of 
a railway manager with reference to the well-known “Con- 
tinental Agreement,” by counsel, who apparently knew the inner 
workings of the South-Eastern and London, Chatham and Dover 
Companies. 

“ Do you know that in the case of Dover neither company can 
reduce their charges without the consent of the other? Do you 
know that, although the South-Eastern, over and over again, have 
asked the Chatham and Dover to reduce the fares, they have 
refused ?” 

Upon the opposing counsel stating that the powers of the agree- 
ment were statutory, i.e, sanctioned by Parliament, he goes on to 
say :— 

“ And, by the way, I am glad my friend has mentioned that, after 
it (the agreement) had been in existence some years, it was quietly 
slipped into an unopposed Bill.” 

If this be an accurate account, and there is no reason to doubt it, 
it is surely a most improper way of evading by a-kind of side door 
the public policy of fixing rates openly which has been laid down 
by Parliament. For had the agreement not been a permanent 
one, the South-Eastern Board could always have changed 
their policy, and at the end of ten years have reduced their 
fares whether the Chatham Board desired it or not. It 
is equally doubtful whether these agreements have been of 
great advantage to the companies themselves, since it is common 
knowledge that thousands of pounds have been spent in litigation 
respecting the “Continental Agreement.” of the Chatham and South- 
Eastern Companies, and that the Brighton Company are paying the 
South-Eastern for not competing to Eastbourne. 

We find, indeed, the whole south-east of England sown with these 
agreements, the best known being the Continental Agreement of 


* Fishguard and Rosslare Evidence, Q. 4752. 
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1865, which, though not public, is known to have fixed identical 
fares to Calais and Boulogne from London, so as to avoid com- 
petition. Parliament, as long ago as 1863, saw the danger of allow- 
ing such agreements to be secret—since they have the force of 
law—and by an Act of that year, 26 Vict., cap 92, part III, coupled 
with their Standing Orders, arranged that any such agreement was 
to be public, and to be revisible by the Railway Commissioners 
in the public interest every ten years. Yet we find that, for some 
reason, the South-Eastern Railway and London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway have managed to evade this provision of Parlia- 
ment, for in their Bill for “ united working,” now brought in, they 
refer in the preamble to the “ Continental Agreement ” of September 
7th, 1865, and an extension of it, the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Act, 1894, sect. 11, which agreement is certainly not attached to 
any of their Acts. 

As regards the Brighton Company, their agreement with the 
South-Eastern is public, and was first scheduled to an Act of 1870, 
cap. 154, and renewed in 1880 and 1890, cap. 39. It contains, besides 
an arrangement fixing all competitive fares for ten years, the fol- 
lowing remarkable clause with reference to new lines: “ Any need- 
ful extension of local accommodation shall be provided by concert 
between the companies.” If this clause were carried out, it would 
practically amount to saying that no fresh railways were to be 
built in the district without the concert of all parties. 

We thus see that, temporarily at any rate, the policy of Parlia- 
ment in fostering competition as a method of improving service 
had been partially frustrated by a carefully arranged policy of 
agreements hampering administrators in making any change. It 
should be added that there was still competition between the ports 
of Dover and Folkestone, which the rival railways served, and 
that the Chatham Railway had set up a Continental route of its 
own at Queenboro’, just outside the line where the agreement 
applied, shewing how competition works where there are no agree- 
ments. But after all agreements are always made by human agents, 
and we must therefore, if we are to arrive at the truth, look to the 
minds who were responsible for them. It is an open secret that the 
Boards of these three companies were fora long time dominated by 
the chairmen only. These railways almost alone retained the policy 
of .a pre-historic railway age, and, indeed, the chairmen dated their 
experience from a long distant and very different period. 
Mr. Laing was chairman of the Brighton from 1848 to 1895 (with 
an interval), Sir E. Watkin of the South-Eastern from 1866 
to 1893, and the present Chairman of the Chatham has occupied 
that post since the year 1873, having been General Manager 
since 1863. 
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The energy which ought to have gone into administration and 

effective service was wasted in almost personal fights, with the 
result of course that the finances of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham went from bad to worse, and the Brighton only escaped 
by not spending the money which was absolutely necessary to 
carry on the traffic properly. 
* Mr. Laing, Chairman of the Brighton Company, retired in 
1895, and Sir Edwaid Watkin’s health failed. The South- 
Eastern elected a new Chairman, Sir George Russell, whose 
policy was admittedly the exact reverse of the old. At once 
new energy appeared. The rolling stock, much of which was of a 
pre-Adamite} character, was renewed; first and second class local 
fares were reduced; an afternoon train to Paris, actually carrying 
passengers at one penny per mile, was put on; and the new. 
Chairman being a man of wide views, saw the need of linking 
the north and south of England, and not allowing the south- 
eastern corner to be closed by a ring fence, and therefore agreed 
with the Great Western to start a new service from Liverpool 
and Birmingham to his south-eastern port of Folkestone, by way ot 
Reading. It was clear that the Chatham Company must wake from 
their sleep also. They did so; they obtained new rolling stock, and 
threw fresh energy into their services. To meet the competition 
of the Great Western and South-Eastern from the North to Paris 
by Folkestone, they arranged with the London ‘and North-Western 
to run a new express service from the North byWillesden and Dover. 
Similarly on the Brighton line a new inanager appeared, ard 
quite a transformation scene took place. Trains that had never 
thought of the time-table ran day after day to the minute, and 
attention was directed to the needs of the public. 

The fact is that, though hampered by out-of-date agreements, 
the old policy of Parliament was beginning to work, and com- 
petition was beginning to exert its eternal influence in improving 
services and reducing rates. So much, indeed, was this the case 
that the administrators themselves, who had been accustomed 
to earn their money without particularly caring about the public, 
began to find it inconvenient. On the 28th July, 1898, Mr. 
Cosmo Bonsor (who had become Chairman of the South- 


Eastern upon the death of Sir George Russell) spoke as follows 
at the Company’s meeting :— 


‘© We have powers of pooling with the Chatham Company, and also to a smaller 
extent with the Brighton Company, but Iam bound to say that in the words of 
the Act of Parliament, neither those pooling arrangements nor the action of that 
committee has worked efficiently for the public, nor economically for the share- 
holders of either company. The position was more or less to me, as a man of 
business, intolerable, I do not wish to blame our company or the Chatham Com- 
pany. It is absolutely human nature that, when you have got two entirely 
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different systems, carrying people and goods to exactly the same localities, compe- 
tition must ensue. Of course, I am aware that the percentage that was given to 
the two different companies for the purpose of working expenses was sufficiently 
high to tempt competition, but even if that had been reduced J am perfectly con- 
Jjident that competition would still have existed as long as there were two pas- 
senger managers, two goods managers, and a duplicate staff. It is only human 
nature for one manager to wish to abstract traffic from one line which he himself 
can carry, and the only possibility of getting over that difficulty was by endeavour- 
ing to bring about an arrangement for unity of management. Of course there are 
always the two alternatives—we might have left things alone and let them pro- 
ceed, or we might have taken off our coats and really competed. Well, if we had 
adopted the latter course no doubt it would have been to a certain extent very 
attractive to myself, because it would have afforded one a good deal of sport, but 
with the absolute certainty that I should have been kicked out at the January 
meeting.” 


The changes of administration on the South-Eastern and Brighton 
had been so satisfactory to the public and shareholders, that it was 
not improbable that the Chatham would be compelled to spend 
large sums of money if it were to keep its traffic. Its finances 
were in a most awkward position. A House of Lords Committee 
in 1890 had definitely pronounced in favour of the reduction of its 
enormous nominal ordinary capital of 11} millions to something 
nearer the real amount, as the price of passing its Bill. 

It was in 1900 that the pledge given to the House of Lords had 
to be fulfilled. If it were not fulfilled financial confusion would be 
certain, and a public enquiry into its recent administration, similar 
to that which was made in the case of the telephones, would at 
any rate be a very serious matter, not only to the company itself, 
but to its neighbours. So all was ripe for adeal. To cover up 
financial distress, brought on through past difficulties, by 
means of an amalgamation scheme would be highly satisfactory. 
Good terms could be made for the retirement of administra- 
tors from the highest downwards. We must again quote Mr. 
Bonsor :— 

‘**Tt was only natural that in carrying through a business of this importance that 
we should want the cordial co-operation, the cordial goodwill of all the officers of 
both companies. Consequently, early in our negotiations we thought it right to 
assure any of them who might in the necessity of the case, or for the good of the 
shareholders, be retired, that their interests should be thoroughly conserved, and 
that they would be most generously treated. I feel certain you, gentlemen, will 
endorse that provision in the agreement, . . . It was suggested that Mr. 
Forbes in some way or other should give his services to the joint committee. I 
want to remind you that Mr. Forbes holds an absolutely unique position. He is 
not only the senior chairman of the railway world, but also, besides being the 
chairman of the Chatham Company, he is its general manager—both chairman 
and officer, When I spoke to him on the subject he met me, as he naturally 
would, in a most honourable manner, He said: ‘I will not allow any personal 
consideration whatever to stand between what I consider is an arrangement for the 
benefit of my shareholders and also of the travelling public.’ Consequently, I 
conferred with his colleagues and with my own, and we came to the conclusion 
that it would not be fair to allow Mr: Forbes to be a loser pecuniarily by an 
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arrangement which he himself had done so much to bring about. We asked 
him to accept the position as adviser to the two companies, with power to attend 
their committee meetings and assist in their councils. We asked him to accept 
the position, and we ask you, gentlemen, to join with the Chatham shareholders 
in assuring to Mr. Forbes the same fees as he now receives for a period of ten 
years. I feel certain that you will agree to that proposal.” 


The result of all this is the astonishing Bill introduced this 
Session. I say astonishing, because it asks Parliament, without any 
serious grounds, to reverse its whole past policy as to Railway 
Amalgamation. 

Excellent as may be the intentions of those who design to be at 
the head of the intended new system—and we throw no doubt on 
their honest belief that the present state of things is intolerable— 
and also to those members of the public who say, things are so 
bad now that they cannot be worse organized and may be better if 
amalgamation is allowed—-it is only right to point out that their 
proposal, if carried out in the form of the present Bill, must 
deliver over all Kent, as well as London and its seaside play- 
grounds, to an absolute railway monopoly for many years. It 
closes the “ open door,” the chief safeguard of the public in future 
years, 

More than this, the scheme does not even offer to the public any 
sort of quid pro quo in the shape of reduced maxima or running 
powers over its lines to other companies. Although it is virtually 
an amalgamation, and was admitted so to be by the Chairman of 
the Chatham Railway at the last meeting of his company, the Bill 
is not introduced as an Amalgamation Bill, but as a Working 
Union, presumably because the custom of Parliament is, in cases of 
amalgamation, to allow every sort of opponent to appear, and, as 
we have shown above, to cut down rates and fares in the public 
interest as the price of such amalgamation.* 

But Section 10 of the Bill as introduced, runs only as follows :— 

‘From and after the passing of this Act, the Joint Board, acting by the 
Managing Committee, may in respect of the respective undertakings of the two 
companies, demand and take the tolls, rates, fares and charges which the two 
companies respectively are authorised to levy.” 

As I have pointed out, this is doubtless a clause which was 


* In the case of a previous attempt at amalgamation in 1876, it was clear that 
the companies expected a revision of fares, ete., by Parliament, since the S,.-E.R. 
only consented on (1) absence of reduction of moneyearning powers beyond that 
involved in reasonable equalisation of tolls , (2) absence of injurious official inter- 
ference in the management of the limited companies. And on another attempt 
still further back in 1867, the scheme was dropped because the South-Zastern 
Company declined to accept the propositions which the Committee made for cut- 
ting down these rates and fares. (Vide evidence of J. Light, Goods Manager 
South-Eastern Railway, Select Committee on Rates and Fares, 1881, Q. 16,082.) 
It should be added that the Select Co nmittee in 1872 pointed out that “ amalga- 
mation affords opportunities for imposing conditions on the companies which may 
be desiratle in t'ie public interest.” 
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considered to offer a good opportunity for “bargaining” with 
Parliament, by some such way as offering to reduce their maaima 
to the average of the two nearest railways—the Brighton and the 
Tilbury—which would give rates of 13d. first, 14d. second, and 
3d. per mile third; no doubt a considerable reduction. But on the 
face of it,instead of a straightforward Amalgamation Bill, clearing up 
the tangle of the past, both as regards finance and public accommo- 
dation, Parliament is asked to perpetuate a system of semi-secret 
and extremely tortuous agreements, which have worked extremely 
badly in the past. Indeed the method in which these two com- 
panies have been carrying on an amalgamation—if the newspapers 
are to be trusted—from January 1st, 1899, before receiving Parlia— 
mentary consent, is almost an insult to the Legislature. They 
bring a “chose jugée” to Parliament, and ask for an indemnity. 
For notices in the newspapers state thaton and from January Ist, 
1899, the whole of the two systems are to be worked as one, with 
one manager and under a joint committee. This is before any 
Parliamentary sanction has been received to allow this, and indeed 
the preamble of the “‘ Working Union” Bill introduced for 1899, 
admits that the two companies, in their separate corporate capacity, 
have no powers except to agree about certain competitive traftic. 
And yet this “ Joint Board,” with one manager, etc., is managing 
all trattic of both undertakings, is publishing the receipts of both 
companies together, apparently thus so overstraining the capabili- 
ties of its accountants that they made a mistake in the declaration 
of their dividend in January, 1899! 

Powers to agree about competitive traffic equally exist between 
the Midland and Great Northern, etc.,* and the logical outcome of 
the action of these Southern Companies, if it be allowed to pass 
unnoticed by Parliament, is that the other lines may form a 
working union amounting to amalgamation, yet free from all the 
safeguards to the public with which Parliament has hedged in 
such monopolies. It is for this reason that these companies have 
only themselves to thank if they find that their extra-legal, if not 
illegal, action in trying to sneak an amalgamation, interests 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, and not only their 
little corner ; and for this reason also I wish to examine briefly 
all the possible reasons that can be alleged in favour of the 
particular Bill by its advocates in the interest of the public, using 
the arguments which have been put forward by the company’s 
advocate in The Times newspaper. 

* See 1886, cap. 113, ss. 26—29. 

+ It is only fair to The Times, however, to quote its leading article of October 
12th, 1895 :—‘* Organs of public opinion, if properly conducted, have to be 


very careful how they take the opinion of a dealer in hides that there is nothing 
like leather, and that it ought to be bought.” 
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1. The use of all of each company’s stations in London, and 
common tickets. 

This, of course, can be effected without the Bill just as effectively 
as with it. For instance, it was one of the arguments used at the 
time when the London and North-Western Railway attempted to 
absorb the Lancashire and Yorkshire systemin 1872. Parliament 
refused its consent to that amalgamation (and _ incidentally 
we may point out that though it was a much stronger case 
in the public interest, the wisdom of not allowing it was shown 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire being, by that refusal, forced to 
rouse itself to change its administration and to develop from one 
of the most decaying and badly-worked properties into its present 
active and vigorous condition). But now, though the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire compete vigorously with the North-Western in many 
districts, tickets are available over each, and they use each other’s 
lines.* 

And in our case it is highly doubtful if the confusion of having 
a great quantity of London termini, a condition peculiar to our 
southern lines, is a great public advantage. When you start with 
an express train from, e. g., King’s Cross, you run straight away 
to Hatfield or Hitchin; when you start from Charing Cross, 
you waste twenty minutes in getting your three miles completed 
to London Bridge. If you are also to have sections of the train 
arriving and going from Victoria, Ludgate, St. Paul’s, &c., it is 
obviously impossible that the traffic should be accelerated. 

In fact, the London and North-Western, which used to run 
through carriages between Euston anc various stations in Man- 
chester, have abandoned them, and concentrated all their London 
through express service at London Road. 

The Company’s advocate in The Times of January 2nd, 1899, 
gives away his case on this point :— 

“Having been constructed for the purposes of sharp competition,” 
he says, “ the lines of the South-Eastern and Chatham Companies 
are not generally convertible for the purpose of the amalgamation 
(sic) which has now been entered upon.” 

We are perfectly ready to admit that the “joint working” may, 
and probably will, show a temporary improvement—for things 
could hardly be worse—in the general service. For it is obvious 
that the companies will, for the moment, keep on all existing 
services and advertise facilities while they are trying to get their 
Bill through Parliament, and keep the public Press very fully 
advised of all this. Once that Bill passed, there is no sort of 
guarantee, such as competition ensures, that these facilities will 
be extended in future. 

I have tried to show that competition was slowly acting by 
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the confession of the South-Eastern chairman, and especially by 
the fact that new services were being run to the south-east of 
England from the north. Is it desirable, even for the sake of an 
immediate advantage, to stop the working of that competition in 
future ? 

2. The cross-country services are to be improved. 

This is a comfortable general statement difficult to answer. In 
the present instance, happily, it is easy to ask why, when the cross- 
country services on the South-Eastern Company’s own lines at 
present are so inharmonious where they have absolute power to 
make them convenient, an amalgamation should make them any 
‘better ? 

3. The Chatham finance is in such a perilous state that it needs 
assistance. ; 

It would need a separate paper to deal with this at length, 
but what is really required is a change of administration in 
that company’s affairs in order to see whether such a course 
might not produce a remedy, as it did in the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company when Parliament declined to allow that 
company to amalgamate with the London and North-Western.* 

4. If the Bill fails the companies can carry on the scheme with 
their existing Parliamentary powers. 

We may then ask, Why come to Parliament at all ? 

5. Lastly, Kent is in favour of the scheme. 

Under any circumstances it is difficult to say what may be the 
opinion of individual towns in Kent until the Second Reading, when 
they have an opportunity, which they know will not occur again 
for many years, of appearing by counsel and, even if they do not 
reject the Bill, of obtaining schedules of greatly reduced rates and 
fares. They will be very different to other English towns if they 
do not take advantage of such opportunity. 

I have pointed out above that the towns in Kent are com- 
paratively small and the trading interest not so very important as 
elsewhere. The County Council of Kent has not apparently 
discussed the matter with full knowledge of its importance in the 


* It is interesting to note that the Select Committee on Railway Amalgama- 
tion in 1872 refer specifically to this London and North-Western and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire proposal thus in their report:—‘‘ In the present case of the 
London and North-Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies, the 
greater convenience of trains, the greater efficiency of the rolling stock, the in- 
discriminate use of stations, the improvement of stations such as Preston and 
Huddersfield which is promised by the Companies, all constitute benefits to the 
public which, whether sufficient or not to counterbalance the disadvantages of 
amalgamation, are certainly not unimportant in themselves.” Now we know 
that Parliament did refuse that amalgamation, and every single one of the ad- 
vantages mentioned in the above paragraph has been given since, without “having 
had recourse to the disadvantages of amalgamation.” 
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future. It is far more essential to know whether London is in 
favour of the scheme, not merely the London represented by the 
London County Council—though that is very important—but the 
London of travellers to the Continent and to the Kentish seaside 
places. 

It is still more important that England asa whole should not 
depart from the national policy of Parliament without convincing 
reason shown, and therefore the amalgamation is not one of purely 
Kentish or even London concern, but one for Parliament to con- 
sider on national grounds. 

Summing up, I venture to think that good reasons have been 
given for the rejection by Parliament in the next Session of the 
Bill introduced by the two companies for amalgamation under 
the name of Working Union: because it runs counter to public 
policy and precedents as declared by Parliament in recent years, 
and would offer a dangerous example to other railways in future; 
because the companies concerned have taken upon themselves to 
carry out virtual amalgamation before bringing this Bill to Parlia- 
ment ; because the fares and rates by land and sea are at present 
exorbitant and unintelligible, and there is actually no offer of reduc- 
tion made in this Bill; because the treatment of the public by the 
principal partner in the past has been most unsatisfactory, and there 
seems no justification for thinking that it is capable of managing a 
larger system better ; because it tends to hinder the linking-up of 
North and South, which we have shown that existing competition 
was beginning to bring about ; because the passing of the Bill would 
hand over the south-east of England to a railway monopoly for many 
years to come, and would put all the short sea routes to Europe in the 
hands of one Board of Directors; and last, but not least, because the 
rejection of the Bill as it stands would force the shureholders to an 
alternative which we have shown has acted elsewhere with great 
advantage to the public and to the companies—the alternative of 
changing their administration, setting their house in order, and 
developing each their own business by shaking themselves free 
from the trammels of the past, and operating their lines with the 
spirit and skill which has in other parts of Great Britain given 
such satisfactory results. 

SHAREHOLDER. 


A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR SCHAFER. 


In the December number of the Nationa Review I quoted some 
instances picked from the published confessions of our English 
vivisectors to show that Lord Lister’s Liverpool declaration about 
the common painlessness of vivisection in this country was quite 
inaccurate. 

The subsequent silence of Lord Lister affords the best justifica- 
tion possible for the protest I felt it my duty to make. 

I have no expert knowledge of the subjects to which Lord 
Lister has more particularly devoted his attention, but I hope his 
conclusions concerning his antiseptic dressings and germicide 
sprays are based on more accurate data than his euphemisms on 
vivisection. 

Professor Schiifer, in his letter to this Review in January, calls 
the experimenters whose publications I quoted “ humane and care- 
ful” persons, and considers that his so describing them renders it 
unnecessary for anybody to defend them from a charge of cruelty. 

I should imagine that the general public would not regard the 
testimonial of one vivisector to the humanity of the others, as 
very conclusive, when set against the published confessions made 
by the latter which I quoted verbatim in my article. And this 
natural hesitation to accept such a testimonial should, I think, be 
enlarged to an entire scepticism when we find that Professor 
Schifer himself has dissected out the spleen from the abdomen of 
living dogs, put it in an india-rubber box, and proceeded to ob- 
serve its rhythmic contractions which, he says, “are greatly 
diminished or entirely abolished by chloroform; but they con- 
tinue normal with morphia alone, or with morphia combined with 
atropin, the latter in small doses, sufficient to paralyze the in- 
hibitory action of the vagi of the heart. They also continue freely 
in a curarized animal.”* 

These words conclusively show that Professor Schiifer has kept 
living animals with their bowels laid open and their spleens dis- 
sected out without chloroform but with curare, while he chronicled 
their spleens’ rhythmic contractions. This will not strike the 


* Journal of Physiology, vol. xx., p. 1, et seq. 
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ordinary reader as a very “humane” thing to do, though very 
likely the disembowelling was performed “ carefully.” 

And as the Home Secretary has assured us from his place in 
Parliament* that he issues certificates dispensing with the use of 
complete anesthesia on the condition that they are only to be used 
for inoculations and trifling hypodermic injections, it would be 
interesting to know whether his attention has been called to these 
vivisections by the Government Inspector, and if not, why not ? 

Beyond the personal testimonial of Professor Schiifer to the 
humanity of his associates, all he has to say in palliation of the 
shocking instances I quoted is that in one of them morphia was 
used, and he odds that Claude Bernard either did not mean what 
he said when he laid it down that the animal under morphia “ felt 
the pain ” (il sent la douleur), or if he did mean what he said it 
was only his opinion, and Professor Schiifer, refusing to be bound 
by it, declares that “no better or more complete anesthetic exists ” 
than morphia. 

Now we are all aware that the introduction of the use of 
chloroform in 1847 was hailed as a heaven-sent gift to mankind 
entirely revolutionizing the scope and possibilities of surgery, 
but morphia was isolated years before,t and if chloroform “is 
no better or more complete an anesthetic” than morphia, the 
whole world must have been congratulating itself for nothing in 
1847. 

Those of us who are not physiologists and vivisectors, and are 
therefore still convinced of the value of accuracy of statement, even 
in questions of science, may be permitted to observe that surgeons 
do not cut off legs, nor dentists remove teeth, with the assistance 
of this superior anesthetic, and that until morphia is adopted in 
the hospital wards as a substitute for chloroform and ether, it is 
trifling with common-sense to invite anybody but a vivisector to 
regard it as a similar anesthetic. 

Professor Schiifer is significantly silent on the smothering of 
dogs by Professor Burdon Sanderson, and the shocking tortures 
inflicted by Dr. G. Stewart, lasting for six hours, during which the 
nerves were dissected out and “stimulated” with electricity with 
no anesthetic at all, but with the concomitant aggravation of curare. 

For all who can face their perusal without turning sick with 
disgust, the volumes of the Journal of Physiology lie open, and 
my quotations from their pages can be verified. 


* The Times, April 30th, 1897. Sir Matthew W. Ridley :—‘ The certificate in 
question (dispensing with anesthetics) is never given for operations involving 
serious pain, but only for such operations as inoculations or hypodermic in- 
jections.” 


+ By Sertuerner, a German chemist, in 1803. 
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If I have made a false quotation, and consequently have libelled 
these “humane and careful” persons, they have their remedy. But 
both they and Professor Schifer know very well that what I have 
said they have done, they themselves have said they have done. 

If what Dr. G. Stewart has described be not torture, no agony 
that the imagination of man can conceive is rightly so designated. 

Let Lord Lister and the vivisectors come forward and tell us 
what is torture if this be not. 

To defend the practice of vivisection on the ground that it 
involves only trifling suffering is an inaccuracy quite unworthy 
of men of science. 

If they wish to justify the deliberate infliction of prolonged and 
atrocious suffering let them do so, and we will contest their justi- 
fication temperately and courteously on the moral ground. But 
that they should endeavour to persuade the public that no tortures 
accompany their operations is a fit indication that they have little 
doubt in their minds that just indignation would be roused in the 
heart of everyone whose sense of pity is not dead, were the true 
facts universally known. 

For the day is gone by when cruelty can openly be advocated in 
England, even though its perpetrators proclaim with vehemence 
their lofty motives. It is no longer sufficient to designate those 
who would utterly terminate the horrors of vivisection as foolish 
persons whose opinions have no weight ; for investigation has dis- 
covered that all the greatest writers of our country, from Dr. 
Johnson to Carlyle and Tennyson, have condemned vivisection 
with complete unanimity ; neither can we be dismissed as hysterical 
dreamers, when we can point to such men of affairs among our 
ranks as the great Lord Shaftesbury and Cardinal Manning; and 
let those who think to silence us by declaring us to be senti- 
mentalists, remember that the poineers of every movement of 
charity and every combat for humanity have suffered with glad- 
ness this harmless gibe, have sooner or later seen their projects 
achieved, and have everywhere enforced the truth of the maxim 
that sentiment after all governs the world. 


STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
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THE PROVINCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM ; 


OR, A NOTE ON THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT OF 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


THERE has been a good deal of controversy during the last two or 
three years about South Kensington Museum and the four sub- 
ordinate museums of the Science and Art Department, and there 
has been much criticism of the general administration and 
management of these institutions. Without touching upon the 
broader aspects of the question, I should like to submit to the 
readers of THE NationaL REvViEw certain considerations in con- 
nection with the provincial work of South Kensington. The sub- 
ject is wide and complex, involving the whole relation of provincial 
museums to the central collection, both as regards science and art. 
It is about the latter branch of work that most discussion has 
taken place, partly because the provinces are now better equipped 
for scientific than artistic education, and also because it is only in 
the world of art that conflict about taste and authenticity of 
objects can arise. There is, of course, no doubt that of all our 
great national collections, that commonly known as South 
Kensington Museum has the paramount provincial duties. The 
British Museum cannot lend its objects as South Kensington can 
— indeed, it is not desirable that this function should be imposed 
upon it. The National Gallery sends a gocd many pictures on 
loan to the country; but here, again, it is admitted that the 
principal sphere of its operations must remain in London. South 
Kensington is, and has always acknowledged itself to be, the 
proper body for carrying out: the artistic propaganda of the country. 
Many years ago, before the Museum was organized on its present 
basis, the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 received sub- 
stantial financial support from the provinces which founded those 
obligations now devolved upon the Science and Art Department. 
Hence the system of “circulation” by which objects of art are sent 
on loan to schools, museums, and temporary exhibitions all over 
the country. 
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It appears that this valuable system has not been adopted 
anywhere on the Continent. In England we centralize a great 
deal in matters of art; but then we have devised a system by which 
we can decentralize our centralization most advantageously. 
Abroad, all towns of importance—and, one may add, many hundred 
towns of no importance whatever—have their own museums, in 
which objects of value are amassed, and often sadly neglected. In 
Italy, for instance, every town which at one time or another has 
been the centre of a district, republic, or duchy possesses a museum 
in which the relics of its former greatness are preserved. In France 
the iconoclasm of various revolutions has made most municipalities 
possessors of pictures and works of art; from other causes Germany 
is equally rich. We,on the other hand, are obliged to depend upon 
the taxes, and the generosity of private individuals, for the vast 
majority of our art acquisitions. Unhappily, when we have to pull 
down an unsanitary district in one of our great towns, we cannot 
make an entire museum of its artistic débris—as the Florentines 
have done by keeping the fragments of the old Ghetto lately de- 
stroyed. Yet there is a centralizing tendency abroad, and it is 
specially noticeable in Germany and France. The Louvre is the 
central museum of France, but from a certain point of view it is con- 
sidered the Museum of Paris, belonging to the Parisians. It does 
little or nothing for the provinces ; they have their own institutions; 
many of them admirably arranged and stored with objects of singular 
merit ; but the Louvre does not supplement their collections. On 
the contrary, the Louvre often secures objects which would more 
properly belong to the local museum ; the chief return made by the 
State being the gift of the huge dreary canvases which make one 
so depressed in many of the French picture galleries—those paint- 
ings marked “don de état.” In Germany, also, this centralizing 
tendency is making itself felt: everything promising and original 
is expect edto find its way to Berlin. But, from a provincial point 
of view, Germany is much more powerful than France, and, not- 
withstanding the desire of Berlin to take the lead in all matters 
artistic, the vitality of such towns as Dresden, Frankfort, Munich, 
and others is sufficient to let them retain their respective 
individualities. Moreover, there is no really central museum in 
Germany. The capitals of the vanishing principalities have kept 
the treasures of art which, even if the collections in Berlin were 
ten times their present value, would still make it imperative for 
the student to visit Cassel, Cologne, Nuremburg, and a dozen other 
towns. In Great Britain the conditions are very different. We 
have never had the infinite variety of schools which endow the 
sculpture, painting, and architecture of Italy with so many 
different forms of beauty, simply because our standard of taste 
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has been long subject to the uniformity and cohesion of central 
government. It is several hundred years since our towns had 
to fortify themselves against their neighbours, and since it has 
been worth their while to erect fine buildings for their own 
government, in view of the great functions exercised by the State. 
We must not, therefore, be blamed for being outrivalled in such 
matters by the Continent ; we have probably gained more by good 
government than we have lost in good art. 

Our conditions, therefore, differ essentially from those of the chief 
nations of Europe; and the obligations upon our Government are 
proportionately enhanced. It would, of course, be mere folly to 
claim that any democratic government could do for the artistic 
development of a country what was done by the Medici, the Este, 
or some of the Popes. But the Government must give its 
attention to the subject, and the general line of its policy 
has been chosen with wisdom. Those who are capable of esti- 
mating the artistic tendencies of the time are ready to maintain 
that at the present moment we have reached a critical point in our 
career, and there are many who argue that the outlook is brighter 
than it has been for several generations. Let us hope so; at any 
rate, there is a greater activity in production, and a keener appre- 
ciation of what is intrinsically fine, together with a growing respect 
for the monuments of the past. It may be urged that this wide 
movement is the outcome of protest, a reaction against the 
abominations with which we are surrounded, from the sky-signs 
and vandalisms down to the hideous structures by which our 
big cities are being invaded. But even if this be the ultimate 
source of the movement, surely it connotes a better state of things, 
a praiseworthy discontent with the needless uglinesses of life 
which were gaily tolerated (and often admired) five-and-twenty 
years ago. Whether the tangible outcome of this movement be 
admired or not, it is impossible to deny that the activity of the 
producer is increasing. Our architecture shows it in a marked 
degree ; schools of painting have arisen which are provincial in 
the best sense of the word, full of personality and vigour, and glad 
to take a name from the sea-coast or city where they have chosen 
their home. Birmingham is becoming the centre of those who 
work in gold and silver; Manchester has struck out a line for 
itself in glass-work. Edinburgh is active; likewise some of the 
progressive towns in the North Country. The revival of book- 
binding and working in enamels is best seen in London. 

- Everywhere we find the “arts and crafts” movement—one of 
the most hopeful signs. The fact that a chair, or kettle, or coal- 
scuttle need not be vulgar or offensive, is gradually being recog- 
nized, and with it we learn that the lesser arts have a stately 
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dignity of their own: Botticelli and Albert Diirer were craftsmen 
first and painters afterwards. In a word, the prevalent activity 
must be acknowledged ; and the department responsible fur such 
art education as the Government is willing to undertake, must do 
its utmost to guide and direct the enterprise along suitable 
channels. How can South Kensington help? To begin with, the 
house must be well ordered at home, and at unity with itself. New 
buildings are required for the central museum; proper arrange- 
ment, classification, and cataloguing will then follow ; the adminis- 
tration and management demand reforms into which I do not care 
to enter here. Let us assume that the central department is made 
capable of grappling with the growing demands upon it ; what 
can be done ? 

“Circulation” is the agency by which South Kensington can 
most effectively reach the provincial student. The system is 
simple in itself, being founded on the idea of sending loans of art 
objects to various places in the country for fixed periods. But the 
system admits of endless ramifications and development. At first 
sight one would imagine that the results of such a practice must be 
slender. This, however, need by no means be the case. South 
Kensington has created a system by which the State here can do 
much more for provincial education than the State can hope to do 
in France, where the purchase of patriotic pictures and their pre- 
sentation to the Commune may do something to encourage the 
artist, but can never assist the school. Our practice is based upon 
the opposite theory, namely—that the duty of the State is 
to develop the school rather than assist the individual artist, 
Though we are able to help the artist by means such as 
the Chantrey bequest, the State has held aloof from the 
French example. It is hardly worth while to uphold our 
system, its advantages being so patent and manifest; but one 
may note that it has a peculiar merit in being able to 
develop special characteristics in provincial schools. Now, it is 
a truism to say that the diversity of style in every category 
of the early and medieval art of Germany or Italy was caused 
by the multiplicity of independent States. We can never aspire 
to such variety of charm; but South Kensington can con- 
tribute to it a great deal more than most people realize. In the 
first place, we must remember the deplorable poverty of our great 
towns as regards external ornament and decoration ; one can see 
more beautiful things during an hour’s walk through the streets of 
Augsburg or Verona than could be found by the diligent search of 
a day in half-a-dozen industrial towns of the midlands. Our 
craftsmen and art students are consequently far more susceptible 
to the influences of the specimens sent for their guidance from the 
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Metropolis. I remember being shown over a provincial museum 
by its director, who drew my attention toa good bit of metal-work 
lately added to the collection—it was a lock of the fifteenth century 
with a graceful design upon the guard. A few hours afterwards I 
was examining the work of the art students, and it was easy to 
detect the influence of the ideas conveyed upon their minds by 
this particular piece of steel. This is not plagiarism or slavish 
imitation; it is the assimilation of the best traditions of art and 
their adaptation to modern requirements. These students must 
copy something, and it is well that the examples set before them 
should be of the purest type. This has been the aim of the cir- 
culation department. Its success is a matter of controversy, but 
the following statement, founded upon the reports of the Science 
and Art Department (which revels in statistics), will show that the 
scope of its operations is very large. 

In 1894 the number of objects sent on loan to schools of art and 
science, to museums and temporary exhibitions, amounted to over 
28,000. In 1897 a marked increase had taken place. Sixty 
museums received in round numbers 22,000 objects; seventeen 
exhibitions received 3,000 objects; 10,000 were sent to 263 schools 
of art and art classes ; while 3,500 were sent out for lectures, science 
schools and classes. Altogether over 38,000 specimens were issued 
on loan during 1897, a figure which in point of numbers represents 
one quarter of the entire collections at South Kensington. 

The importance of circulation is so great that it should be made 
into a separate department ; not divorced from South Kensington 
Museum, from which it draws the objects, and with which its con- 
nection must always be intimate; but it should be separated to the 
extent of having an independent statf, under an expert keeper, 
together with a special vote in the Estimates. The keeper should, 
of course, be acquainted with provincial requirements and short- 
comings ; he should not be subject to transference from one branch 
of the Museum to another, otherwise skill and experience will be 
wasted when removed from its own sphere of labour. Some people 
think that the Museum should hand over to the circulation depart- 
ment a nucleus of art objects for circulation. In theory, every- 
thing in the Museum is liable to be sent on loan; but it is many 
years since the authorities have circulated the priceless and unique 
treasures. Birmingham once had the famous Soltikoff reliquary, 
but long ago ; and it is undesirable that these fragile things should 
travel about the country. But in order to form a collection of 
objects solely devoted to circulation purposes, it would be necessary 
to withdraw a large number of specimens which are on view at 
Seuth Kensington. The existing practice is the best, by which 
works of art are selected from the Museum cases, printed notices 
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being placed in the emptied shelf or vitrine, stating that the object 
is on temporary loan at such and such a town. It is said that 
people are disappointed when they go to the Museum to see some 
particular exhibit, and find that it is on loan to Derby or Belfast. 
I once heard William Morris very eloquent in denunciation of the 
authorities for sending away a sinall bit of brocade which he 
wanted to examine; but this cannot be avoided, and the provinces 
have a greater claim upon the central museum than has always 
been recognized. At the same time the circulation depart- 
ment should receive duplicates of all kinds. South Kensing- 
ton has a grand array of duplicates in the form of books 
and engravings—of some prints there are as many as fifteen 
and twenty copies. Those not required in the library should 
be permanently added to the stores of circulation. Then there 
are many examples of textiles, ceramics, ironwork, and so 
forth, which, though not technically duplicates, are already 
so well represented in the Museu that further specimens are 
superfluous. Thus, circulation can secure a large and varied 
collection for a nucleus without interfering unduly with the 
Museum proper. Moreover, there are many pictures which can be 
circulated, some from the Sheepshanks Gallery, others from the 
untold numbers of water-colours which cannot now be exhibited 
owing to insufficient space. The demands upon the circulation de- 
partment show every sign of prospective increase. All sorts of newly- 
organized bodies—polytechnics, for instance,county council schools, 
and arts and crafts associations—are anxious to borrow specimens, 
and it appears that a serious strain will be laid upon the depart- 
ment. Certain economies can be suggested that will relieve the 
burden to some extent; but during the next ten years the work 
will require the closest attention of its ofticers. There are towns of 
wealth and status which have never used the privileges at their 
cominand ; and it is to be hoped that Ireland may soon make an 
effort to improve the standard of her art industries. The employ- 
ment of casts and facsimiles will have to supplement the loan of 
original objects. The prejudice against casts is, perhaps, natural, 
though it is carried to a very unreasonable extent. Immense pro- 
gress has been made in the science of reproduction, and for the 
purposes of education the facsimile of a first-class work of art is of 
greater value than a second-rate original. The value and popu- 
larity of these loans would be increased by proper cataloguing 
and labelling. Cheap catalogues are successful in the midlands, 
the Birmingham authorities having sold 27,000 copies of a 
penny catalogue of some exhibition on view for three months. 
But accurate labelling is of even greater importance. I saw 
a label in the Chester Museum affixed to a loan from South 
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Kensington, which ran as follows :—“One of ninety-four pieces 
of Gothic architectural design, chiefly of oak, consisting of 
panels, friezes, pilasters, &c., English, Flemish, &c., 15th and 
16th centuries, average dimensions twenty inches by twelve inches.” 
These labels are inadequate—or, perhaps, too catholic to be of any 
value. Each object should have its own label, giving a concise 
description as full as possible, but avoiding unnecessary detail 
about dimension and cost. General labels, giving a short historical 
sketch of a group of objects, have been found most popular and 
instructive at the Natural History Museum. There is another 
promising sphere of work for the circulation department—namely, 
lecturing. The officials at South Kensington cannot be expected 
to travel about the country giving lectures and demonstrations 
illustrated by the objects sent out on loan. But there is no reason 
why a travelling lecturer should not be appointed, except the fact 
that he would probably cost the country about £500 a year; and 
this detail will doubtless vitiate the scheme. But it is obvious 
that the explanations of a well-qualified man must be of great 
service to the student. The department possesses a number of 
magic-lantern slides which are in great request ; and where lectures 
have been given to audiences amongst whom educational work has 
already been carried on, the results have been encouraging, par- 
ticularly in the midlands and in Dublin, where the inaugural 
lecture given by Colonel Plunkett, Director of the Science and Art 
Museum, was a signal success. 

So much for the duties of South Kensington; but there are 
correlative duties incumbent upon the provinces, which have been 
somewhat overlooked in view of the outcry raised against the 
management of the central departinent. These duties are clear ; 
it seems to me that they can be reduced to the one obligation 
that the circulation department shall be used by the municipalities 
and local bodies as much as possible. But in certain quarters there 
has been no undue desire to profit by the advantages which South 
Kensington offers. There are three main classes of exhibition to 
which loans are sent : museums, schools, and temporary exhibitions. 
Many towns have not got a properly organized museum ; but it is. 
striking that during 1895 towns of the importance of Newcastle, 
Burnley, Bristol, Plymouth, Swansea,and Rochdale received no loans, 
so far as museum exhibits were concerned. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the same year thirteen places received loans for a period less than 
a week. Peterborough, for example, received 400 objects, which were- 
returned to London after being exhibited for four days, there being 
only 713 visitors. Such a case as this is exceptional, one would hope ; 
it is a notable waste of time and money. But it shows the difficulty 


which the circulation department has to face. These munici- 
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palities like promoting exhibitions, sometimes for financial pur- 
poses; and they wish the class of objects sent them to be of 
an attractive character. The director is often little more than a 
caretaker, without artistic training or experience, while the com- 
mittee is not always better qualified than himself. In such cases 
the head of the circulation department should exercise all his 
influence to control these exhibitions, which cannot be of lasting 
service to the community. He should also take special care to 
ensure a certain continuity in the nature of the objects which 
are sent from year to year to the regular museums where 
the loans remain on exhibition for twelve months. It seems to me 
that sequence in the circulation department is as necessary as 
classification at South Kensington. This does not mean that 
the successive loans must be similar, or that there shall be 
undue repetition; but the particular needs and aims of a district 
should be studied in such a manner that the formation of a 
distinct personality in its output may be encouraged, rather than 
distracted by constantly changing types and style of exhibits. This, 
of course, applies to the school rather than to the museum; but 
the students in the art schools are much influenced by the objects 
which they copy in the local museums; and in the towns where 
education has been most successful the connection between school 
and museum has been very close. The school should have priority 
of attention, it being more important to train the student than 
amuse the public. The quality of loans sent to the art schools has 
latterly been raised—a wise step. Hitherto they only received 
specimens of comparatively small interest and value; but very 
much finer things are now sent out by circulation. This is as it 
should be, and the better the objects placed in the schools the 
more encouraging will be the work of the students. However, 
this improvement in the standard of loans should be more general ; 
at any rate, it should be a principle with the department that so 
far as the number of available specimens permits, the schools 
should receive the maximum of objects of merit. Indeed, it may 
well be urged that a substantial part of the purchase grant of the 
department should be devoted to the acquisition of specimens for 
circulation to schools. After all, the provinces contribute a large 
share towards these grants, and circulation presents the only 
effective agency by which they can be repaid. There is a further 
reform which I should personally like to see accomplished, though 
it must be confessed that many of those who have a right to speak 
upon the subject view the idea with apprehension. It has been 
suggested that the scholars should be allowed to handle the more 
valuable examples sent from South Kensington. The privilege would 
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naturally be only accorded to those schools which have a strictly 
professional staff, anda high status. Moreover,the governing body or 
committee would be required to incur all responsibility for damage 
or loss. I understand that such an undertaking would be readily 
given by the most important schools. Were this handling of the 
objects allowed, a certain danger would be unavoidable, but it 
is hard to believe that, under proper supervision, there need be 
any harm done. On the other hand, the advantage to the 
students would be immense. For those who are doing, let us say, 
needlework it is certain that a close examination of the texture 
and quality of a fine example would be of great assistance, whereas 
its didactic value, when under lock and key in a glass-case, and 
frequently in a bad light, is minimized. And this applies more 
strongly to such crafts as enamelling or pottery-making. In order 
to appreciate and copy the finest work, it is almost imperative to 
handle the original, so that its surface, composition, and glaze may 
be thoroughly understood. It would convey a wrong impression if 
one said that a good enamel does not teach lessons in proportion to 
its excellence, unless the student is able to handle it. I know of 
one instance where a thirteenth-century casket improved the 
whole output of an enamelling class, although the specimen was in 
a glass-case, which not merely prevented the students from 
handling it, but made it impossible for them to get within two feet 
of the original. Yet the progress of this school would have been 
still more striking had it been permissible to give a close tactile 
study to the reliquary. This is generally admitted, the only objec- 
tion to the proposal being the new sources of destruction which are 
contemplated. The experiment might be tried for a year or two, 
and should it fail as regards damage or loss, the system would be 
abandoned ; for my own part I am fully confident that it would 
prove a success. 

There are other branches of circulation which admit of exten- 
sion. The system of permanent or deposit loan which has hitherto 
been used for shooting rubbish on to long-suffering municipalities 
can be revised, and afterwards extended. Secondary schools might 
receive the best work performed by students for the third-class 
certificate ; while training colleges for teachers, where instruction 
in drawing is given, would probably make good use of anything 
South Kensington could lend. These, however, are of compara- 
tively small importance when contrasted with the wider operations 
in art schools and museums. In Mr. Walter Crane the department 
has an official who will bring a valuable provincial experience to 
the aid of his colleagues. It is to be hoped that no effort will be 


spared to promote and fertilize the art movement of the day. 
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Governments are not omnipotent in these matters; and much, of 
course, depends upon a dozen local conditions to which I have 
made no reference whatever ; but in this case the State possesses a 
capital system, which is capable of further enlargement. South 
Kensington must stimulate the provinces, which in their turn 
should draw much from the department. The outcome will not 
amount to a revolution in British art ; but if the work be conducted 
with prudence and zeal, there will be no occasion for disappoint- 
ment with the results. 
BALCARRES. 
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THE RULE OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 


In discussing the question of government by chartered com- 
panies, it is above all things necessary to avoid sweeping generali- 
zations: the rule of some of them has been wise and humane, of 
others an intolerable tyranny: each must be judged by itself. But 
the direction in which such a government will develop may 
generally be foretold from the previous history and condition of 
the people upon whom it is imposed, and of those to whom the 
charter is confided; and that in South and Central Africa these 
conditions are such that it is the worst form of government that 
can possibly be devised, both for the European settlers and for the 
original inhabitants, has been demonstrated in the most con- 
clusive manner by the career of the British South Africa 
Company. 

The charter of that Company was stated at the time it was 
granted to be modelled upon that of the East India Company, and 
a parallel has constantly been instituted between the two com- 
panies which is altogether misleading. There is nothing so decep- 
tive as a false analogy. 

‘he circumstances under which the companies were formed 
were in every way different. When Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1600, granted the first charter to a company of London merchants, 
she conferred upon them nothing more than a trading monopoly. 
She gave them no territorial rights, for she had none to give. 
They were traders pure and simple. Gradually, however, the 
Company began to acquire land, to build forts, and to establish 
inland agencies, and in 1662 Charles II. bestowed upon them 
authority to make war and peace upon the native chiefs; an 
authority whereby they were enabled to build up the magnificent 
Empire which Great Britain took over in 1857. 

But this Empire was not created suddenly: it took more than 
two hundred years to consolidate, and it was won not so much by 
British arms as by native troops levied in the territories which 
the Company had from time to time acquired, and which on the 
whole they administered with humanity and wisdom. It was not 
until the Queen assumed the direct sovereignty of Hindustan that 
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the aim of the Indian Government became avowedly the ameliora- 
tion and advancement of the native races, but long before that 
time it had become so perforce, for when the rule of the Company 
came to an end there were in India all told only seventy-seven 
thousand British soldiers, with a native army of a hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand, and a total native population of nearly 
two hundred millions. 

Had the rule of the Company not been beneficent the Mutiny 
would have occurred long before it did, and when it came nothing 
could have saved the English from being swept out of India by the 
wave of retributive vengeance which would have overtaken them ; 
but that it was not only beneficent but admirably suited to the 
requirements of the majority of the people was proved conclusively 
by the Mutiny being almost entirely confined to the troops, and 
that all through it the peasantry, even at the peril of their lives, 
evinced the gratitude they felt for their rulers by the succour and 
assistance they gave to them in the hour of their need. No one 
who is connected with any of the old Indian governing families 
can doubt that although their sway was not so ostensibly philan- 
thropic as that of Great Britain now is, the attachment that sub- 
sisted between them and the people they governed was quite as 
strong and sincere. The world, indeed, affords no nobler instance of 
the gradual change brought about by the exercise of responsible 
power, from purely pecuniary aims to those of the highest and 
most enlightened statesmanship. 

In Rhodesia a change the reverse of this has been in process. 
The Charter of the British South Africa Company was stated in 
so many words to be granted for humanitarian objects more even 
than for commerce :—“ The petitioners believe that if the said 
concessions, agreements, grants, and treaties can be carried into 
effect the condition of the natives inhabiting the said territories 
will be inaterially improved and their civilization advanced, and 
an organization established which will lead to the suppression of 
the slave trade in the said territories and to the opening up of the 
said territories to the immigration of Europeans and to the lawful 
trade and commerce of our subjects, and of the natives.” 

Up to the present time, however, that object has been used 
merely as a veil for the forcible acquisition of these territories, and 
for the enforced servitude of the inhabitants. It could hardly fail 
to have been so used if the previous history of South Africa is 
taken into account. In India the incomers had to deal with a 
decaying but complex civilization, a fertile and populous country, 
and a servile class consisting not only of agriculturists but of 
highly-skilled artisans, who had been habituated for centuries to the 
tyranny of the nobles and priests. The means whereby to develop 
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the country lay ready to their hands, and the freedom from oppres- 
sion which they ensured procured for them the loyal adhesion of 
the labouring people, who formed the bulk of the population, and 
who desired nothing better than to be allowed to work unmolested, 
and to be paid for the result of their toil. 

In South Africa, on the contrary, the emigrants had to colonize 
huge areas of sparsely-populated and uncultivated country, in- 
habited by wandering tribes of predatory savages, who had never 
been accustomed to work, and whose only occupation in the time 
of peace was the tending of their herds, the pursuit of game, and 
the most primitive methods of agriculture. “Like other branches 
of the Zulu race,” says Sir Richard Martin, “the men were averse 
to labour, which they considered altogether derogatory. It was 
for them to hunt and fight. The tilling of gardens, and such 
menial work, fell to the lot of the women. Thus it may be said that 
previous to the arrival of the white man in their country the idea 
of work was altogether foreign to them.” 

The climate, also, in many places is exceedingly trying for 
Europeans, who, moreover, are always loth to do manual work 
if they can possibly have it done for them by an inferior race. 

Consequently they have compelled the natives to work for them, 
and when they have refused, or have worked badly, they have too 
often treated them with the most brutal severity. 

“Throughout this part of the British dominions,” wrote the late 
Earl Grey, “the coloured people are generally looked upon by the 
whites as an inferior race, whose interests ought to be systematically 
disregarded when they come into competition with their own, and 
who ought to be governed mainly with a view to the advantage 
of the superior race; and for this advantage two things are con- 
sidered to be necessary. First, that facilities should be afforded to 
the white colonists for obtaining possession of land heretofore 
occupied by the native tribes; and, secondly, that the Kaffir popu- 
lation should be made to furnish as large and as cheap a supply of 
labour as possible. . . . This desire for cheap labour and what 
has been called the ‘ hunger for land,’ has led settlers of European 
descent to deal harshly and unjustly with uncivilized tribes not 
only in South Africa but elsewhere. This fact must be borne in 
mind in considering how the British dominions in South Africa 
ought in future to be governed.” 

In spite, however, of this warning, uttered by one of the wisest 
statesmen who has ever had to deal with the South African 
problem, the British Government deliberately handed over the 
vast tract of land, to which the name of Rhodesia has since been 
given, to a speculative company which had become possessed of 
concessions of very doubtful legality from the native chiefs, and 
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which has devoted itself to exploiting it for the benefit of the 
shareholders, regardless of the interests of the natives, with the 
natural consequence that the natives have risen in revolt, and will 
rise again unless the methods of government which have been 
hitherto pursued are entirely altered in character. 

Nevertheless, so far from depriving the Chartered Company 
altogether of the power it has misused, and of acting upon the 
revocation clause, which was expressly inserted in the Charter to 
meet such a contingency, the British Government is at the present 
moment considering the advisability of giving a national guarantee 
for the railway by which it proposes to bring more effectually under 
its control those portions of country north of the Zambesi, which 
have nominally been placed under its rule, but in which the 
native chiefs have up to the present been still able to maintain 
their independence. 

Apart from the question whether such a railway will ever pay, 
is it right to assist the Company in this endeavour? Has its 
rule in the country which it has already subdued been of such 
a character as to justify it ? 

The three results by which a colonial government can be judged 
are: 1. Its relations with the neighbouring States. 2. The treat- 
ment of its white inhabitants. 3. The native administration. 

Firstly. Ever since its formation it has been guilty of a series 
of unjust aggressions upon its neighbours, both white and black. 

Had Lord Salisbury not interfered, it would have forcibly 
annexed the strip of Portuguese territory that intervenes between 
Manicaland and the coast, and even. yet the friction between it 
and the Portuguese is extreme. The latter feel, reasonably enough, 
that no stone will be left unturned to oust them from Beira as well 
as from Delagoa Bay. 

Lobengula was next forced into war, his country was taken from 
him, and he himself died a fugitive. That the war was wickedly and 
cruelly unjust will be evident to anyone who will take the trouble 
to read the official Blue-Books. A veil of humanitarian sentiment 
was cast over it to keep public opinion at home quiet, but in South 
Africa its true character was perfectly understood. 

Lastly came the treacherous attack upon the Transvaal. The 
Boers believe firmly that Mr. Rhodes intended to incorporate the 
Transvaal with the Chartered Company. There is no evidence 
whatever of this, and it is in itself inherently improbable. The 
Uitlander population of Johannesburg is far in excess of that of 
Rhodesia, and they would never have suffered it. But there is 
ample evidence that Mr. Rhodes, and those who were associated 
with him, intended, not to assist the Uitlanders to obtain better 
government, but to overthrow the Republic altogether, and to 
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secure possession of the vast resources of the Rand, nominally for 
Great Britain, but in reality for the small knot of men who at that 
time held the Cape in their grip, and who, by their control of the 
share market, had also a commanding influence in the Mother 
Country. 

That it was a deliberately arranged scheme in which the whole 
available force of the Chartered Company was to be employed, 
is convincingly shown by the following official correspondence :— 


* Buluwayo, December 9th, 1895. 

“ From Sir John Willoughby to H.H. The Administrator, Salisbury. 

* Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that in the event of it being deemed 
advisable by Dr. Jameson to call out the Rhodesian Horse for a camp of exercise 
I shall telegraph either the word ‘Salisbury’ or ‘Buluwayo’ to Captain 
Spreckley. The former word will mean call out the Rhodesian Horse of Mashona- 
landand Matabeleland, the latter word will mean call out only the Matabeleland 
regiment. The senior officer at the time in the country, probably Captain Napier 
or Captain Spreckley, will, in such case, have authority from me to make all 
arrangements, and to sanction all necessary expenditure.” 


On the 3lst December Mr. Chamberlain wired to President 
Kruger :— 

‘Regret to hear of Jameson’s action. Sir Hercules Robinson has sent one to call 
him back. Can I co-operate with you further in this emergency in endeavouring 
to bring about a peaceful arrangement which is essential to all interest in South 
Africa and which would be promoted by the concessions that I am assured you are 
ready to make.” 


To this President Kruger replied on January Ist :-— 


‘Have laid your telegram before Executive Council. The Executive Council 
desires me to thank you for your offer to co-operate with me in the present state of 
affairs. The Executive sees in this a confirmation of the friendly assurances already 
received yesterday through the High Commissioner from the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, The Executive Council is of opinion that for the moment it can give 
Her Majesty’s Government no better opportunity for co-operation than by placing 
your Excellency in possession of the enclosed telegrams :—Begins—‘31st. Buluwayo. 
Newman to Financial Record, Johannesburg. Buluwayo, Monday. Consequence 
news received from Transvaal, thousand men ready leave here for border at a 
moment’s notice, mounted, equipped, armed with battery guns, maxims; mass 
meetings held Sunday evening, another to-day.” 

*<«Buluwayo, 31st. Chronicle to Star. Johannesburg. Startling news. In- 
formation has just come to hand that Captains: Napier and Spreckley have been 
ordered to the Transvaal with whole available force of Rhodesia Horse. 

We understand that the men will be well paid, and will receive a bonus at the end 
of the affair ; the two officers will enroll all those who wish to goat once, no time 
will be lost.” ” 


Mr. Chamberlain thereupon wired on January 3rd :— 

‘*It is rumoured here that you have ordered prisoners to be shot. I do not 
believe it, and rely on your generosity in the hour of victory. Rhodes has tele- 
graphed here this morning that story about the force collecting at Buluwayo under 
Napier and Spreckley is absolutely false.” 

To this telegram the Acting State Secretary on the sane day 
sent a reply, from which the following is an extract :— 
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Your Excelleney will, I trust, kindly pardon meif I say, with reference 
to the latter portion of your telegram, that our confidence in Rhodes has been so 
rudely shaken that his absolute denial of the reports from Buluwayo should be 
accepted with all caution ; at this very moment we have reports that an armed force 
is assembling on the frontiers.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, it should be said, at the same time that he had 
wired to President Kruger had also telegraphed to Sir H. Robin- 


son :— 


“‘B. S. A. Company have communicated to me a telegram from Mr. C. JJ. 
Rhodes saying that rumour as to Napier and Spreckley is entirely false. 1 think, 
however, that you had better send Ashburnham or some other ofticer to Buluwayo 
to verify this.” 

This was done, and on January 10th the Assistant Commissioner 
at Mafeking reported to the High Commissioner :— 

‘‘When the first news of Dr. Jameson’s movements in the Transvaal was 


received 1,000 men were got ready to proceed to his assistance at a moment's 
notice.” 


In face of this correspondence is it a matter for surprise that the 
Transvaal Government should feel uneasy now that Mr. Rhodes 
has been reinstated as a director of the Chartered Company, and, 
to all appearance, has regained once more the full confidence of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and this, moreover, without the enquiry 
which Mr. Chamberlain promised. 

On the 13th May, 1896, he wired to Sir H. Robinson :— 

‘*Her Majesty's Government have promised a full Parliamentary enquiry as 
soon as legal proceedings against Dr. Jameson and his officers have been concluded, 
to examine the Charter granted to British South Africa Company, and the opera- 
tion of its provisions, and to consider whether any improvements in it are desir- 
able. Suchan enquiry will go into the whole subject, not only of recent events, but 
of the whole administration.” 

President Kruger, unhappily, has not kept faith with the 
Uitlanders; but neither has the British Government kept faith 
regarding this matter with President Kruger, though the enquiry 
became all the more necessary when the rebellion brought into 
lurid prominence the oppressive way in which the natives in 
Rhodesia had been treated. 

Secondly. The treatment of the settlers and the material develop- 
ment of the country. 

Rhodesia, without a doubt, contains a certain number of gold 
mines which are likely to prove of considerable value ; and, as they 
become more cultivated, both Mashonaland and Matabeleland 
will become as fertile and as inhabitable by a white population as 
most other parts of South Africa. The droughts are not nearly 
so bad as in the Free State. The great difficulties at present are 
the want of transport, owing to the death of all the cattle from 
the rinderpest, and that is being gradually stamped out, and the 
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want of labour, which can only be overcome by a juster treatment 
of the natives. 

Up to the present the country has not been fairly tested. The 
rebellion, and still more the rinderpest and the locusts, have 
delayed its development, and discouraged the settlers to a degree 
that people in England find it difficult to realize; but to those who 
have been in Rhodesia, and seen the havoc these scourges have 
wrought, it is wonderful that the people should have made as good 
a fight as they have. When I was in Umtali, the transport rates 
from Beira to Massi-Kassi were £12 15s. a ton, and from there 
to Salisbury £45 a ton; and not long before they had been 
as high as £11 per 100 lb, or £220 a ton. The price of 
everything in Salisbury was consequently enormous: a four- 
penny bottle of stout cost 10s, a penny bottle of ink 1s., and 
everything else was in proportion. To add to the discomfort 
of living, the locusts had cleared off nearly every green thing, and 
the fowls had had an epidemic of fowl-sickness: vegetables, there- 
fore, were very dear, and eggs cost a fabulous sum. When I was 
in Salisbury cabbages were 5s. each, potatoes 3s. a lb., and a bunch 
of four onions 3s. 6d., whilst the price of eggs varied from 26s. a 
dozen to 45s. a dozen. 

There is no ground to believe that Rhodesia will ever become 
rapidly wealthy like the Transvaal; a Rand is not found in many 
countries ; but there is every reason to hope that it will gradually 
force its way, like most of our other colonies, to a condition of 
prosperity and independence. What has damaged it is, that it has 
been treated from the first as a boom country, and when, in the 
face of unforeseen calamities it has failed to realize the extravagant 
anticipations that had been formed of its capabilities, people with 
just as little reason have begun to lose faith in it altogether. The 
phenomenal success of Johannesburg has demoralized everyone 
in South Africa, and has engendered a restless anxiety to grow 
hurriedly rich, which is not a good thing for a young colony, for 
the early days of most colonies must be days of hardship and of 
excessively hard work. Look at Tasmania, for instance, with gold 
mines and tin mines of exceptional richness, with an extended 
sea-board, with a glorious climate in which it is difficult to feel ill, 
with eucalyptus forests in which fever cannot exist, with cattle and 
sheep and fruit, and indeed with almost every natural advantage to 
ensure prosperity. With all these things to help them the 
colonists have yet had to go through many years of struggle, 
simply because of the difficulty and time that is required for 
the opening up of virgin soil. Why, then, should it be expected 
that Rhodesia should be spared similar vicissitudes: rather must 
her struggle be harder and longer. Her nearest port is in 
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Portuguese territory, three hundred miles distant, whilst Cape 
Town, her other port, is 1,600 miles away ; the cattle die of rinder- 
pest, the horses of horse-sickness, the fowls of fowl-sickness; the crops 
are ravaged by locusts, and by innumerable ants and beetles and 
other insects; wherever the ground is turned over for the first 
time malaria is very bad ; and, worst of all, there is, not an absolute 
dearth of labour, as in Tasmania, so that people have to put their 
own backs to the wheel, but a scanty and unwilling supply of 
native labour. All these disadvantages have existed in many 
other parts of South Africa, and have been gradually overcome : 
but they cannot be overcome in a moment, and it will not do to 
lose patience because success is so longin coming. The Buluwayo 
Chronicle hit the right note not long ago. “It is becoming every day 
more evident,” it wrote, “that we must depend upon ourselves, 
that a resumption of faith must emanate from Rhodesia, and not 
from optimistic speeches by chairmen, or expert reports by 
nonentities.” 

As yet, the country has only been prospected in a very perfunctory 
way, and it has hardly been farmed at all. Now that the rebellion 
is over, and the rinderpest has been got under, and the railway 
has been brought into Buluwayo, and within a reasonable distance 
of Salisbury, it is time for serious work to begin. But the 
development of the colony cannot fail to be retarded by the 
circumstances under which it has been called into existence. 

When the charter was granted, people in Great Britain were 
assured that Rhodesia would become a vast field for emigration, 
and that we had secured a new outlet for our overcrowded labour- 
ing population, and in time, and under different conditions, it may 
yet prove to be so; but not while the country is retained under its 
present economic conditions. 

It is commonly asserted that even if the charter ought, on moral 
grounds, to be revoked, the revocation is undesirable because the 
commercial development of the country would be checked ; that, 
however objectionable government by chartered company may 
be in other ways, commercial enterprise, and purely material 
advancement, will always be greater under it than in a Crown 
colony. History does not show that this opinion is warranted. 

On the contrary, all the teachings of experience point the 
opposite moral. In Dr. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, this 
significant passage occurs :— 

“The French Colony of Canada was, during the greater part of the last 
century, and some part of the present, under the government of an exclusive 
company. Under so unfavourable an administration, its progress was necessarily 
very slow in comparison with that of other new colonies ; but it became much 


more rapid when this company was dissolved, after the fall of what is called 
the Mississippi Scheme ;” 
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a scheme, by the way, curiously similar to that put forward by the 
Chartered Company, to develop the resources of the Province of 
Louisiana and the country bordering on the Mississippi, which was 
at that time believed to abound in the precious metals. 

Again, he says of St. Domingo :— 

‘* Even the oppression of the exclusive company, to which it was for some time 
subjected with all the other Colonies of France, though it no doubt retarded, had not 


been able to stop its progress altogether. The course of its prosperity returned as 
soon as it was relieved from that oppression.” 


He then goes on to remark :— 


‘* But there are no Colonies of which the progress has been more rapid than that 
of the English in North America. Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage 
their own affairs their own way, seem to be the two great causes of the prosperity of 
all new Colonies. . . . The engrossing of uncultivated land, though it has by no 
means been prevented altogether, has been more restrained in the English Colonies 


than in any other.” 

Now in Rhodesia, almost the whole of the land has passed 
into the hand of subsidiary companies, so that it is difficult to ob- 
tain land of any real value from the Chartered Company direct 
one company alone is said to possess ninety-two farms, #.¢., 552,000 
acres, for which it pays a total quit-rent of £46 a year; and 
there are many others which have nearly as large holdings. This 
wholesale alienation of the land, especially in Matabeleland, is due 
to the manner in which the country was originally acquired. In 
order to induce men to take part in the original settlement in 
Mashonaland, and in the expedition against Lobengula, they were 
promised gold claims and grants of land, which have since proved 
to be a millstone round the neck of the Chartered Company, 
especially in the case of Matabeleland, where pioneer rights were 
given to a force of over three hundred men, consisting of fifteen 
gold claims, and a farm of 3,000 morgen (6,000 acres); the Com- 
pany merely reserving to itself the right, if a farm should be 
declared to be on a gold-bearing area, to resume possession on the 
payment of £3 a morgen (£9,000), and whatever had been ex- 
pended on improvements. These grants were not weighted with 
any clause for beneficial occupation, like the Mashonaland farms, 
but were absolute grants, except for the payment of a small quit- 
rent. The men to whom they were given, being for the most part 
in want of funds, were glad to dispose of them for a small sum, 
and they were rapidly bought up by land syndicates, which were 
thus enabled to acquire enormous tracts of country which they 
now possess without any obligation whatever to develop. 

Most of these companies are holding on in expectation of 
boom. They will not work their farms themselves, until transport 
is cheaper—wisely enough from their point of view—and they will 
not part with them or lease them, except at extravagant rates. I 
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was told that as much is asked as £200 yearly rent, for a twenty- 
five years’ lease, of a farm of 6,000 acres of uncleared land, with 
an option of purchase for £9,000. 

It is absurd to expect people to pay such a price, and the con- 
sequence is that very few farms are let, and most of the land is 
lying fallow, and is, in consequence, deteriorating rapidly as pastur- 
age (the only purpose for which in its present condition it can be 
used), because the grass is not eaten down. The country, I should 
add, gives fair promise both for agriculture and for pasturage. 

What is wanted is energy and persistence, and these can only 
be obtained by means of small farmers, working with the hope of 
making a permanent home for themselves—not to make a fortune, 
but to make a living. It is a class that at present is non-existent 
in Rhodesia, and is likely to be so as long as the existing conditions 
continue, 

The rush for land, and its concentration in a few hands, is always 
the danger that has to be guarded against in every new colony. 
Sir George Cathcart, writing in 1852, says of Kaffraria :— 

‘**It is much to be regretted that a general rule for the sale of Crown lands in 
the British colonies should have been applied to the exposed borders of this 
colony, affording opportunities to speculators to purchase the more valuable 
portions, which are kept for the purpose of profit at convenient opportunities, to 
the manifest danger of the country. Had the system laid down on the 15th of 
May, 1844, fur the sale of Crown lands been pursued for six months longer, the 
whole of the district would have been in the hands of capitalists, and probably 
remained untenanted for many years, and the abandonment of that part of the 
frontier must have been the result, unless the Crown repurchased at a fixed value, 
and occupied it on the system now pursued. Asan instance, I may mention that 
one person (not a farmer) owns fifteen or eighteen miles of river frontage, which 


has remained unoccupied since purchase, thus excluding twenty farms with 
probably tifty defenders of the border.” 

In New Zealand exactly the same danger arose, and was success- 
fully combated, to the great advantage of the Colony. 

Mr. Percival, in a paper read before the Colonial Institute, on 
10th May, 1892, said :— 

“In New Zealand, in proportion as the Government of the Colony diminished 
public expenditure, so her people, thrown on their own resources, turned their 
attention to the natural industries of the country. The result has been a mar- 
vellous impetus to land settlement—not the acquisition of large areas for specula- 
tive purposes, which was seen during the expenditure of borrowed money, but the 
bona fide \ooting of the people to the soil, and the consequent increase of the 
small farmerclass. . . . Under the Land Income Assessment Act an attempt 
was made to discourage the acquisition of land in large areas, and its retention in 
an unimproved state in the hands of speculators for a rise in value, and to 
encourage the flow of capital into the Colony for developing the resources of the 
Colony.” 

Unfortunately, in Rhodesia the Government itself is in the hands 
of a Company, the shares of which fluctuate in value, and its vital 
object must often be, not so much the steady, gradual development 
of the country, as the enharced market value for the time being of 
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the shares and of the land. In every way this exerts an unwhole- 
some influence. 

The settlers complain bitterly also of the gold law; of the 
oppressive tax exacted by the Company of 50 per cent. of the 
vendors’ scrip on all gold flotations. But as a matter of fact it has 
never exacted more than 33 per cent. and I do not think 
that amount can be deemed excessive, as I was told in Beira that 
in future the Mozambique Company propose to exact a similar 
contribution. The really objectionable point about such a tax is 
that it enables the Chartered Company to dispose in the market 
of the scrip of which it has become so possessed, and then that the 
company which has been floated may ultimately turn out not to 
be payable. That is not a right position for a Government to 
hold with regard to such speculative investments as mines. They 
ought only to be entitled to a royalty on such gold as is actually 
got out. 

A by far worse feature, however, in the mining law is the 
declaration which a prospector has to sign when he takes out his 
licence :— 

“TJ, A. B., having taken out a prospecting licence from the British South 
Africa Company, do hereby agree to comply with the laws and regulations of the 
Company, to assist in the defence of its territories, and in the maintenance of 
public order when called upon to do so, and to obey without question all the 
decisions and directions of the Company’s officers, subject to the forfeiture of 
such licence ; and of any rights accruing therefrom: and I, moreover, hereby 


acknowledge the right of the Company to remove me from the sphere of its 
operations if I resist such decisions, or disobey such directions,” 


As almost everyone in Rhodesia takes out a prospector’s licence, 
this declaration practically deprives nearly the whole of the settlers 
of their freedom cf action, and reduces them to the position of mere 
henchmen to the Company. People can hardly be expected to 
settle there if once that becomes clearly understood. They will 
prefer to go to some colony where they can still enjoy, unfettered, 
the ordinary rights of freemen. 

Thirdly. The native administration.—It is not necessary to 
dwell at any length upon the treatment which the natives have 
received. It is sufficient to say that before the rebellion it 
was about as bad as it could possibly be. The natives were 
cruelly oppressed, and a system of forced labour for the mines was 
instituted, of an intolerably galling character. Now, however, the 
administration has been thoroughly overhauled, and in the main 
is fairly sound. To use Sir Alfred Milner’s words, it is sound at 
the top, but it still wants purifying at the bottom. The country, 
moreover, has been placed under the watchful eyes of Sir Alfred 
Milner and of Sir Marshall Clarke, and there is no danger that 
what eecurred before will be allewed to eecnr again. But the 
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jurisdiction of Sir Alfred Milner extends cnly as far as the Zambesi. 
Between that river and Lake Tanganyika lies an immense region, 
the control over which is at present quite undefined, though it 
has been placed nominally under the protection of the Chartered 
Company. 

Unless the same scenes of brutality and violence are to occur 
there which occurred in the early days of Rhodesia, this region 
ought to be placed without delay under direct Imperial control, 
especially if the Government should decide to allow a railway to be 
constructed through it. 

In order to obtain the control of Central Africa, such a railway 
may be deemed advisable ; but it should be clearly understood in 
England that both it and the telegraph are tolerably certain to 
lead to sanguinary conflicts with the native tribes, in the same way 
that the telegraph brought about the conflict with the Matabele. 
The question is, first, whether it is justifiable to incur this almost 
certain risk, and secondly, whether either of them is worth it. 
What object will they serve if they are carried through? Mr. 
Rhodes explained his view of the matter at. Port Elizabeth. The 
telegraph, he said, would greatly lessen the cost of telegrams to 
Europe, and then he went on as follows :— 


* And I am going to make the railway to Tanganyika, and that is going to 
benefit you. You will send me the goods ; and we bring down the millions of 
labourers and distribute them amongst the mines. At Tanganyika they labour 
for 2d. a day, and that reminds me of the last time I visited Egypt, when I went 
to a place below Cairo. In achat I had with the man in charge of a large works, 
he said : ‘I don’t know what is going to happen to us. We can’t go on with these 
irrigation works. Would you believe it, we are paying labour 3d. a day.’ I suid, 
‘I don’t know what is coming to Egypt. With such a supply of labour we can 
work many of those mines which are not payable to-day on account of the heavy 
charges for labour.’ This, I may remark, is being used against me by some of 
the natives. They say Mr. Rhodes is going to make us work for 2d. a day. Now 
the only way we can gain this advantage of cheap labour is by extension of the 
railway lines,” 


And at Vryburg he said :— 


** For what is the position which I have laid before you? That there is a huge 
country stretching behind us, that the Dutch are the people who settled on the 
soil, that they form one of two races which must live together, and that we must 
take the country right up to Egypt. . . . There are many of you, no doubt, 
that came to this meeting with your hearts hardened against me, but I venture to 
assert that there are few of you who will go home to-night, and after thinking 
over what I have said, will still care to say, ‘I amagainst you.’ Rather will 
they—I am speaking of the Afrikanders—say, ‘ We will forget the past and 
work with you again in the future, for we are convinced that our main objects— 
the gradual acquisition of Africa, and the union of South Africa—are one and 
the same.’” 


There we have it stated without disguise—the natives are to be 


deprived of their lands, and are to be made to labour in the mines, 
We shall be told that they will be willing, indeed eager, to 
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labour for a wage, but we were told the same thing of the 
Mashonas, and if it has not been possible to induce them to 
work without compulsion, what is there to lead us to believe 
that the other tribes will view the matter in a different light ? 

Then there is the further question whether the railway will ever 
pay. Mr. Rhodes says that it will cost in all, from Buluwayo to 
Khartoum, between nine and ten millions. It is not likely that it 
will yield a return on such an outlay, unless the country should 
prove to be exceptionally rich in minerals; and of all speculative 
enterprises, that in minerals is the last upon which a Govern- 
ment should embark. 

‘* Of all those expensive and uncertain projecis,” to quote again from Dr. Adam 
Smith, ‘‘ which bring bankruptcy upon the greater part of the people who engage 
in them, there is none, perhaps, more perfectly ruinous than the search after new 
silver and gold mines. It is, perhaps, the most disadvantageous lottery in the 
world, or the one in which the gain of those who draw the prizes, bears the least 
proportion to the loss of those who draw the blanks, for, though the prizes are few 
and the blanks many, the common price of a ticket is the whole fortune of a very 
rich man. Projects of mining, instead of replacing the capital employed in 
them, together with the ordinary profit of stock,commonly absorb both capital and 
profit. They are the projects, therefore, to which of all others a prudent law- 
giver, who desired to increase the capital of his nation, would least choose to give 
any extraordinary encouragement, or to turn towards them a greater share of that 
capital, than that which would go to them of its own accord. Such, in reality, is 
the absurd confidence which almost all men have in their own good fortune, that, 
wherever there is the least probability of success, too great a share of it is apt to 
go to them of its own accord.” 

Unless the gold mines of Rhodesia should prove extraordinarily 
rich, or unless extensive mineral deposits should be met with 
further along the line, the greater part of the nine millions that 
Mr. Rhodes hopes to extract from the pockets of the British 
public will be sucked into the vortex which has engulfed 
so much British capital already. And this sum, large as it is, is 
very far from being the whole amount to which we shall be com- 
initting ourselves. If we give permission for the railway to be 
made, we place ourselves under an obligation to allow the country 
through which it passes to be commercially developed to enable it 
to pay ; that is to say, we shall have a fertile crop of concessions 
and syndicates and other dubious enterprises, which may prove a 
serious drain even upon our unrivalled resources. 

But the more serious question by far is the result to the native 
races. Mr. Rhodes says that even before the railway is in working 
order, a great deal of civilizing influence will have been brought to 
bear upon the natives of the African interior, but a study of the 
recent history of South African development tends rather to prove 
that it will be the greatest obstacle in the way of that influence. 

Sir Charles Warren put the matter in a nutshell in 1884, with 
regard to the taking over of Bechuanaland. “(1) It can be done 
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in a manner actually beneficial to the natives. (2) It can be done 
by violence, and by the destruction of the native tribes.” 

The one policy or the other we are bound to adopt, for in the 
general scramble for territory which is going on, if we stand aside, 
the unacquired portions of Central Africa which are now ours, to 
take or to reject, will be snatched at by one of the other European 
Powers, under whom the lot of the native would be infinitely 
harder than it would under the most irresponsible of British 
administrations. The humanitarian party in England are the 
worst enemies of the native when they cry out that he ought to 
be left in the unmolested possession of his land. He is bound to 
give way before the onrush of western civilization, and the real 
question for decision is, How are we to take over his country with 
the least amount of bloodshed and oppression? Is that likely to be 
secured by handing over the usufruct of it to Mr. Rhodes in return 
for the vast sums he is prepared to spend upon the railway? Is he 
likely to deal with the natives equitably ? or to allow himself to be 
controlled by the British Government ? 

If we are sincere in our professions of Imperialism, if we 
really desire to rule worthily, to make Christianity known unto 
the heathen, to rule, in short, as we are endeavouring to rule 
in India, we will not shrink from the task which is before us. 
We will offer, or rather will compel the natives to accept, our 
protection, and with it our control; but for some years to come 
we will sedulously keep out the floating white population which 
is always ready to pourinto anewly acquired country, and which 
must pour into it if we construct a railway in the way that is pro- 
posed. That is the policy pursued in India after any annexation 
of territory, or assumption of protection, as, for instance, in Manipur. 
Emigration and commercial enterprise are kept in check until 
the natives have become so used to our rule that the mingling with 
Europeans is not likely to lead to evil results. It is exactly 
the opposite policy to that which Mr. Rhodes has always advocated. 
The country is vast, but the people are not difficult to rule if they 
are treated justly. A few British officers, with a handful of Sikhs to 
support them, could rule it easily enough. Such an administration 
would necessitate an outlay of £200,009 or £300,000 a year for the 
first few years, until the trade and natural resources of the country 
began to yield a revenue; but we should reap a handsome return 
in time for our expenditure ; it would be merely the initial expendi- 
ture on an exceedingly valuable property, and in the long run it 
would cost us infinitely less, both in blood and treasure, than the 
speculative enterprise to which Mr. Rhodes invites us. 


H. C. Tuomson: 
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CANADA. 


Geographical proximity and close business relations have made 
it relatively easy for Canada to follow up the introduction of 
Imperial penny postage by establishing the same rate of postage 
between the Dominion and the neighbouring Republic. From the 
1st of January last the postage from Canada to the United States 
was reduced from three to two cents, the equivalent of a penny. 
The loss to the Canadian treasury, on the basis of the present 
volume of correspondence, is estimated at 800,000 dols.; but ex- 
perience has long since proved that, with increased facilities, the 
‘rapid expansion of correspondence soon converts estimated losses 
into actual profits. Within the first fortnight of the introduc- 
tion of penny postage between Canada and the Mother Country, 
the interchange of letters was doubled. Canada has once more 
been able to set us an example of intelligent enterprise in 
this matter, and we trust the “postal union”. of the United 
States and of the rest of the British Empire will not be 
slow to follow. It is at the same time a friendly and 
neighbourly act, which may help to dispel the notion that 
the Dominion is inclined to view, with a certain measure of 
jealousy and suspicion, the recent rapprochement between the 
Mother Country and the United States, lest it should lead to the 
sacrifice of purely Canadian interests on the altar of American 
friendship. Such anotion would materially increase the difficulties 
which beset the task of the Anglo-American Commission—diffi- 
culties which are in all conscience already great enough. On 
both sides hard-headed business men are fighting and entreating, 
protesting and petitioning, in defence of their own special lines 
of trade, and whilst it must necessarily be impossible for the nego- 
tiators to satisfy everybody, political wire-pullers wax eloquent on 
the danger of sending anyone away empty. ‘The lumber-men have 
been this month specially in evidence, and the question is one of 
no small importance, as the steady diminution of timber areas on 
the American side of the frontier is driving the Americans to 
acquire large areas on Canadian soil. A conference of the leading 
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American and Canadian representatives of the trade has been held 
with no result, the Americans insisting on the maintenance of the 
existing import duties on sawn lumber, and the Canadians main- 
taining with equal pertinacity the cry of “Free lumber for free 
logs.” So long as the Americans refuse to concede free admission 
for Canadian sawn lumber or to trade on terms of reciprocity, the 
Canadians insist on retaining the clause of the Ontario regulations, 
which practically compels American owners within the Ontario 
limits to convert logs into planks on Canadian soil. ‘This is only 
one instance of the practical intransigeance with which the nego- 
tiators find themselves confronted on so many sides. But whatever 
the prospects of reciprocity, the Anglo-American Commission will 
not have laboured in vain if it removes other points of difference 
which have been sources of serious irritation and even of danger in 
the past. Mr. Tarte, the Canadian Minister of Public Works, has 
publicly expressed his belief that on the questions of Atlantic 
fisheries and of the Behring Sea seal fisheries an agreement will be 
arrived at. 


In the meantime the prosperity of the Dominion continues to 
advance. The revenue returns for the month of December show 
an increase of 418,540 dols. The total revenue returns for the last 
six months of 1898 amount to 22,113,378 dols., an increase of 
4,179,000 dols., or nearly 20 per cent. It is not surprising that, 
with such satisfactory evidence of the results already achieved, 
there should be a strong desire to push on energetically the develop- 
ment of new means of communication. Enthusiastic meetings 
have been held to urge upon the Dominion Government the 
immediate prosecution of the scheme for securing direct access for 
ocean-going vessels from the head of the Atlantic navigation on 
the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, to the great interior lakes, by deepen- 
ing the Ottawa River to fourteen feet draught, and connecting it 
by a canal with Georgian Bay on Lake Huron. This undertaking 
would enable ocean-going steamers to unload and load their 
cargoes on the western shores of Lake Superior, in the heart of 
the North American continent. ‘The Governor-General, Lord 
Minto, and the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, are understood 
to have expressed approval of the scheme, and all that the 
Dominion Government is asked to do is to guarantee 2 per cent. 
on the sum of 17,000,000 dols., for which Messrs. Pearson & Co. 
are prepared to undertake the contract. Public opinion is at the 
same time busying itself again with the question of direct and 
rapid steam connection between Great Britain and Canada. The 
new line of steamers recently started under the auspices of 
the Great Western Railway, between Milford Haven and the 
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hitherto almost unknown port of Paspebiac on the Bay of 
Chaleurs, on the north-eastern coast of New Brunswick, may 
serve to divert some of the heavy freight traffic from the New 
York route; but until much faster and more powerful vessels 
are provided, the bulk of the passenger traftic, as well as of 
perishable freight, will still continue to be conveyed by the New 
York liners, Canada losing, pro tanto, the benefit of the transit trade, 
which goes to the United States. Sir W. van Horne, the President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, no doubt looks at the question 
mainly from the point of view of Canadian Pacific Railway 
interests ; but there is much force in his remarks that it ought to 
be as easy to purchase a ticket “from Euston to China” as to 
buy a tramear ticket, and the missing link at present in the 
splendid chain of Imperial communications established by way 
of Canada between Europe and the Far Fast is unquestionably 
the absence of a first-class ocean service between this country 
and Canada. 


In British Columbia, where a political crisis seems likely to arise 
out of an incident which has already led to the resignation of six 
members of the Legislature, in consequence of their having violated 
the Independence of Parliament Act by supplying goods to the 
Government, the Provincial Legislature has passed the third 
reading of a Bill for prohibiting aliens from acquiring placer 
mining rights. This measure, which is believed to have been 
specially aimed at placer mining in the Atlin districts, has created 
great excitement at Seattle, Tacoma, and other towns across the 
United ‘States border, which are very largely interested. in 
the mining industry of British’ Columbia. As its immediate 
effect has been to elicit petitions to Washington, praying the 
United States Government to accord to British subjects in the 
States the same mineral rights hitherto enjoyed by American 
subjects in Canada, it may be presumed that the chief object of 
the Columbian Legislature has been to extort reciprocity by 
threatening to impose retaliatory disabilities. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s important reference to the Newfoundland 
question, in his Wolverhampton speech on January 18th, may be 
taken as a definite indication that Her Majesty’s Government have 
decided to include it in the negotiations at present pending with 
the French Republic. The Colonial Secretary’s remarks were emi- 
néntly business-like, as, indeed, befits a question which, when it 
has:ence:been shornvof-all sentimental ‘atcretions,’cati be’ easily” 
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reduced to a simple matter of £s.d. Mr. Chamberlain's deserip- 
tion of the rights conferred upon the French by the Treaty of 
Utrecht is so lucid that we cannot do better than reproduce it 
verbatim. After stating most emphatically that “nobody occupy- 
ing any position of responsibility ever expressed an intention, or 
even a wish, to evade or ignore in the slightest degree any provi- 
sion of any treaty to which we have set our hand,” Mr. Chamber- 
lain proceeds: “But we do claim, we do desire, that the rights 
which are conferred upon France by this treaty should be strictly 
interpreted by her, and that they should not be extended and 
abused to the injury of our own pocket. Then, when these rights 
are reviewed with due and proper precautions, if they are found to 
have any value in France whatever—about which I think there is 
considerable doubt—but if they have any value, or if the French 
think they have any value, then we should be perfectly willing 
either to observe them as they are to the letter, or else, if France 
is willing to remove a constant source of irritation, to arrange for 
their extinction on fair and reasonable terms of compensation. 
Now, what are these rights? They were defined by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. The Treaty of Utrecht contains one provision, 
at any rate, which it is well for all of us to bear in mind in the 
course of this controversy, and that is, it provides that henceforth 
the island of Newfoundland shall belong as of right wholly to 
Great Britain. Then it contains a prohibition to Frenchmen to 
resort to the shores of Newfoundland except for the one purpose 
of the fishery, and it prohibits them also from erecting stages or 
buildings except those that are used for drying fish. The treaty 
was confirmed and guaranteed by subsequent treaties in 1763 and 
in 1783, and to the last of these treaties a declaration was attached 
by the King of Great Britain. George III. pledged his Royal 
honour that he would prevent any interruption of the French 
rights of fishery by British competition. Now, those are all the 
rights which are given to France in any treaty, and ever since that, 
from that day to the present, they have been continually striving 
to extend and enlarge them, while at the same time their interest 
in the fishery has been continually decreasing. They have, in the 
first place, interpreted the right to catch and to dry fish as though 
it included the right to trap and to can lobsters, although any 
naturalist could have told thei that a lobster is not a tish, and any 
trader would say that catching and drying is not trapping and can- 
ning. They have interpreted the prohibition to take up permanent 
residence on the shores by establishing dwellings and stores which 
they occupy during the summer, and which are occupied on their 
behalf by guardians collected from the natives of Newfoundland 
during the winter, so that they have transformed a temporary 
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convenience used for the drying of fish into permanent buildings, 
establishments, and stores, which are being used for very different 
purposes, because the French claim also that all goods required for 
the fisheries, all stores, shall be imported into Newfoundland free 
of duty, and though they are stored there it is alleged by the 
colonists that they are afterwards smuggled into the islands to the 
great detriment of the local revenue. These things, to use a mild 
phrase, are annoying to the people of Newfoundland. But those 
annoyances are nothing to what follows, to the further develop- 
ment of the claims of the French which has been persistently put 
forward by them, and, I am afraid, sometimes inadequately resisted 
by us. They claim to construe the prohibition to resort to the 
shores of Newfoundland except for the purpose of the fisheries, 
and the guarantee of King George III. that they should not be 
competed with in those fisheries, as giving them a practical mono- 
poly of 1,800 miles of Newfoundland coast, which the treaty 
declares to be, of right, wholly British, and in connection with this 
claim they have on various occasions attempted to interfere with 
British trade, to prevent mining operations, to interfere with the 
construction of railways, to prevent the erection of piers and 
bridges, and generally to put a stop to the whole development of 
the country. They have, in fact, by means of the alleged right 
given to them under those antiquated treaties, strangled our 
colony in Newfoundland, and have done that without a penny 
of advantage to themselves. According to the last returns the 
fisheries on the Newfoundland shore, which cost the French 
Government heavy bounties, only occupy five French ships, and 
including the lobster fisheries, which it seems to me have no right 
to be there at all, only employ less than 700 men all told. That 
is the whole present interest of the French nation and the French 
Government in these ancient rights on the shore of Newfoundland. 
I must make one further remark in order that I may not be mis- 
understood to confuse their rights on the treaty shore of New- 
foundland with their rights in regard to the fisheries on the 
Newfoundland Bank, which is a very different thing. That is, no 
doubt, an important right, open to all the world, with which we 
have not the slightest intention of interfering, and which is only 
important to France since, I believe, something like 6,000 or 7,000 
men are employed in the fishery.” 


The distinction which Mr. Chamberlain draws between the 
question of the Treaty Shore and that of the Bank Fisheries is of 
the utmost importance, yet it is one which is constantly over- 
looked in France, even by those who claim to speak with most 
authority on the subject. M. de Kerjégu, for instance, who, as 
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member for the Department of Finisterre is supposed to voice the 
interests of the Brittany fishing fleets, has publicly declared that 
France cannot abandon her shore rights without sacrificing the 
Bank Fisheries, as the latter can only be carried on so long as the 
French fishermen have the right to take bait on the French shore. 
As Judge Prowse points out in an interesting article in the Outlool:, 
this is an entire misconception, one of the real and solid advan- 
tages which Newfoundland can offer to the French in return for 
the surrender of their shore rights being a full, regular and cheap 
supply of bait. “I can speak,” he adds, “on this subject with 
authority. I controlled the operation of the Newfoundland Bait 
Act in 1888. The results to the French were simply ruinous. 
M. Victor Cordon was then President of the Chamber of Commerce 
at St. Pierre, and he informed a Newfoundlander that, out of the 
54,000 barrels of herrings necessary to bait the French fleet up to 
May 3rd, they had only obtained 4,040, and three-fourths of the 
banking squadron were laid up, unable to move without bait.” 
Judge Prowse adds that the Newfoundland supply of bait is early, 
accessible and abundant, whereas the French shore is too far away, 
and is often not free from ice until nearly the end of May. “This 
is one of the gifts which England can offer France in these 
negotiations, and all the experienced French shipowners will agree 
than an assured supply of bait from Newfoundland is worth twenty 
French shores.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech has, on the whole, been received in a 
conciliatory spirit by the more responsible organs of French public 
opinion. The Parisian yellow Press has, of course, poured out, 
according to its manner, a fresh stream of vulgar abuse; but 
though its mischievous influence is, we believe, generally under- 
rated by Englishmen, this is probably not a question upon which 
popular passions can be easily stirred. Admiral Réveillére has 
done good work in dispelling one of the illusions which Anglo- 
phobe writers have done so much, to foster, viz., that England's 
chief object in the Newfoundland question is to deprive the French 
navy of a valuable training-ground for its sailors. “Contrary to 
assertions which have obtained too much currency, I affirm posi- 
tively,” the gallant admiral wrote pluckily over his own signature 
in the Matin, “with the certainty of not being contradicted by a 
single officer acquainted with our Newfoundland station, that the 
French shore has no sort of value for our navy”; and in a further 
letter he went on to explain that the men employed in the Shore 
fishery are not properly sailors at at all, but graviers and pelats, 
i.c., beadsmen “ lobsterers,” and such-like long-shore men. 
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An important Blue-Book has been issued by the Colonial Oftice 
dealing with the notorious contract by which the Government and 
Legislature of Newfoundland have, in the Governor’s own words; 
sold to a Mr. Reid all the valuable assets of the Colony while leay- 
ing, as a permanent burden on the community, most of the debt 
out of the proceeds of which those assets had been created. 
Petitions bearing the signature of nearly a third of the registered 
electorate have poured in from the Colony praying the Queen to 
exercise her prerogative of refusing or, at least, delaying sanction 
to a measure of such an unprecedented character which, it is 
alleged, has been rushed through the Legislature with indecent 
haste and on inaccurate information. The Governor, Sir H. H. 
Murray, who does not disguise his opinion of the transaction, 
strongly endorses the prayer for delay until, at least, an oppor- 
tunity shall have been given to the electorate to record its de- 
liberate judgment. Her Majesty's Government have, however, 
decided that they cannot interfere with the executive and legisla- 
tive action of a self-governing Colony, and in a masterly despatch 
dated December 5th, 1898, Mr. Chamberlain lays down with re- 
inarkable lucidity and cogency the constitutional principles which 
have governed this decision. If, says Mr. Chamberlain, the 
interests of any other part of the Empire were involved, or 
the Act in any way repugnant to Imperial legislation, or 
if the measure were so radically vicious as to reflect discredit 
on the Empire of which Newfoundland forms a part, it might 
be necessary for Her Majesty’s Government “to take such 
a departure from recognized constitutional principles and usage 
as the memorialists desire.” But the Colonial Secretary is 
not of opinion that the facts would warrant such departure, not- 
withstanding “ the extraordinary and unparalleled character of the 
contract and the serious consequences which may result from it ”— 
circumstances on which he has already commented and caused his 
comments to be published in the Colony. “In advising Her 
Majesty as to the exercise of her prerogative of disallowance, the 
Secretary of State has to consider the legislation submitted from 
a still more restricted point of view than the Governor. That 
prerogative is a safeguard for the protection of those interests for 
which the Secretary of State is responsible to Her Majesty and to 
the Imperial Parliament. To advise its exercise in cases where 
only local interests are concerned would involve the Imperial 
Government in liability for matters of the control of which it has 
divested itself, and for which the Colony has accepted full responsi- 
bility. My action has throughout been governed solely by 
constitutional principles, on which I am bound to act, and I think 
it desirable that it should be made quite clear that, in accepting the 
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privilege of self-government, the Colony has accepted the full 
responsibilities inseparable from that privilege, and that if the 
machinery it has provided for the work of legislation and adminis- 
tration has proved defective, or the persons to whom it has entrusted 
its destinies have failed to discharge their trust, they cannot look 
to Her Majesty’s Government to supplement or remedy these 
defects, or to judge between them and their duly chosen represen- 
tatives.” Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments appear to us unanswerable, 
and though for the sake of the Newfoundlanders themselves we 
must regret the decision, we believe it to be in accordance with the 
wider interests of good government throughout our self-governing 
colonies. The principle is, in fact, the same which has been 
enforced in another direction in our West Indian Colonies, where 
the intervention and assistance of the Mother Country have been 
granted only on condition of a commensurate restriction of the 
self-governing powers they have hitherto enjoyed. Our readers 
may compare the Colonial Secretary’s despatch to the Governor of 
Newfoundland with his despatch to the Governor of Jamaica, of 
which we publish important extracts further on. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


There has been little news from our Australasian Colonies this 
month. Interest chiefly centres in the conference of Colonial 
Premiers at Melbourne, for which Sir George Turner, the Prime 
Minister for Victoria, has issued invitations. It assembles on the 
last day of January, when the proposals and amendments of New 
South Wales to the Commonwealth Bill will be taken into con- 
sideration. Victoria, it is stated, is anxious to meet the views of 
New South Wales as far as possible; and possibly Mr. Reid may by 
this time have learnt that the Premier Colony cannot with credit 
to itself leave the beau réle in the vital question of Federation to its 
neighbour and junior. The participation of Queensland has been 
warmly welcomed in Federationist circles as of good omen for the 
success of the conference. The financial considerations which have 
hitherto affected the action of Queensland may probably have 
lost something of their original force in view of the revival of 
Colonial prosperity to which the revenue and trade returns 
for 1898 bear striking testimony. The revenue of Queensland 
during the last twelve months amounted to £10,079,000, or an 
increase over the preceding twelve months of £1,852,000, chiefly 
due to the increased production of the two staples, sugar and 
wool. The imports rose in the same period from £5,261,000 
to £5,888,000, an increase of over half a million. 
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The Times has opened its columns during the last few weeks to 
an interesting correspondence on the effects of “advanced ” labour 
legislation in New Zealand, and especially with reference to the 


system of compulsory arbitration in labour disputes. 


The present 


Agent-General for the Colony (Mr. W. P. Reeves) has undertaken, 
with no little vigour, the defence of the measures for which, as 
Minister of Education, Labour, and Justice in Sir R. J. Seddon’s 
Administration, he has been himself largely responsible. We do 
not propose to enter at present into the merits of the controversy, 
but attention may be drawn to the statistics with which Mr. Reeves 
clinches his arguments in his last letter to The Times :— 


New ZEALAND, STATISTICAL VIEW OF: 1897 AND 1887. 


-- 1€87. 1897. Increase. 
Population, 31st December (exclusive of 
Maoris) ai me ... persons 603,361 729,056 20°83 
Total imports (excluding specie)... £ 6,064,281 7,994,201 31°82 
Total exports (including specie) ... 6,680,772 9,741,222 45°81 
Total exports, the produce of the 
colon ne i ae ae £ 6,551,081 9,596,267 46°48 
Total export of wool Lb.| 88,824,382 135,835,117 52°92 
Vame .. sie we oe £ 3,321,074 4,443,144 33°79 
Total export of frozen meats . Cwt. 402,107 1,407,921 250°14 
Value we rem £ 455,870 1,566,286 243°58 
Total export of tallow . Cwt. 154,720 310,200 100°49 
Talue ... ree = £ 147,233 259,964 76°57 
Total export of butter --. Cwt. 17,018 99,022 481°75 
Value... oe ae ale £ 54,921 402,605 633-06 
Total export of cheese ... Cwt. 23,913 77,683 224°86 
Value... eae aoe a= £ 54,562 150,517 175°86 
Mining— 
Output of coal Tons 558,620 840,713 50°50 
Value... enn pan ake £ 279,310 420,356 50°50 
Output of gold... te aa ae 187,938 251,645 33°90 
Value... eel = ‘ia £ 747,878 980,204 31°06 
Occupied Lands— 
Holdings ... No 36,485 58,904 61°45 
Census 1886. | Year 1896. 
Holdings, extent of (including Crown 
pastoral leases) ae ... Acres} 27,848,690 33,312,212 19°62 
Census 1886. | Year 1896. 
Land in cultivation (including sown 
grasses) ... ins me .. Acres 7,309,689 11,483,127 57°09 
Live Stock— Year 1888. Year 1898. 
Sheep No.| 16,564,595 19,687,954 18°86 
Census 1886. | April, 1897. 
Cattle No. 853,358 1,209,165 41°69 
Census 1886. Nov., 1897. 
Horses No. 187,382 252,834 34:93 
Census 1886. Nov., 1897. 
Government Railways— 
Miles open No 1,753 2,055 17°23 
| Mar., 1888. Mar., 1898. 
Receipts... att a — £ 994,843 1,376,008 38°31 
Mar., 1888, Mar., 1898. 
Electric Telegraph— _ | 
Miles of Line ini om eae No. | 4,790 6,484 35°37 


Dec., 1888. 


Mar., 1898. 


With regard to these figures we would only remark that, in the, 
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first place, the far-reaching effects, whether for good or for evil, of 
statutes enacted for the most part during the closing years of the 
decade under review, cannot yet have made themselves fully felt, 
and, in the second place, that the statutes themselves were never 
enacted in the form originally contemplated by their authors, who 
were compelled to modify and amend their “ advanced ” tendencies 
in deference to a powerful and critical opposition. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The balance of parties in the Cape House Assembly after the 
last General Election was so nicely adjusted that considerable 
interest attached to the various election petitions filed on both 
sides, as success or failure respectively might have materially 
strengthened or entirely wiped out the slender majority which 
placed Mr. Schreiner in power. But with the settlement of the 
Redistribution question, the days of the existing Legislature are 
numbered, and with a fresh General Election in sight, the judicial 
decisions have no practical importance, so long as they do not 
involve the permanent disqualification of members thus unseated. 
They may, however, have a moral effect upon the electorate in 
the forthcoming struggle, and it is worth noting that whereas 
the petitions filed by Progressives against Bond members have 
hitherto failed altogether, Sir J. Sivewright, a prominent member 
of former Rhodesian Administrations, has been unseated for 
Stellenbosch, and Mr. Rhodes himself seems to have narrowly 
escaped a similar fate. He was charged with having issued a 
circular promising to throw the Vaal open to diggers. No proof 
was forthcoming that he had himself been cognizant of the 
circular, and the petition was, therefore, dismissed. But his agents 
were censured, and hv had to pay his own costs. Of course, 
in all countries, the most scrupulous of Parliamentary candidates 
often occasionally have to suffer for the excessive zeal of indiscreet 
agents, but in South Africa, where mere’ wealth is allowed to cover 
so many sins, the general standard of public morality precludes, 
we fear, any strong presumption that the principals are more 
scrupulous than their agents. The gold exported from the Cape in 
1898 represented no less a sum than £15,000,000 out of a total 
of £25,318,701 exports. The export trade of the Colony shows 
_an increase of, altogether, nearly three and three-quarter millions 
over the preceding year, while the imports have declined from 
£17,997,789 to £16,682,4388. Nowhere, probably, has the produc- 
tion of gold ever acquired the undisputed, and apparently per- 
manent, pre-eminence over all other forms of human industry 
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which it enjoys in South Africa. It would be an interesting sub- 
ject for a dispassionate student of sociology to investigate the 
influence of the gold industry as compared with that of other 
wealth-producing industries on social evolution. Is there some- 
thing more subtly demoralising in the handling of the precious 
metal than of other natural sources of wealth convertible into gold ? 


Nothing could at any rate be more unsatisfactory than the 
Gordian knot into which the affairs of the Transvaal have got 
themselves twisted. The return of the anniversary of the wretched 
Jameson Raid has once more brought with it a recrudescence of 
the old racial bitterness. On the one hand, the shooting of a 
British subject named Edgar, at Johannesburg, by a Boer police- 
man, gave the spokesmen of the Uitlander Party a welcome 
opportunity for anti-Boer manifestations, indignation meetings, 
petitions, and protests. On the other hand, certain Boer papers, 
the Rand Post and the Volkstem, celebrated the event by anti- 
British effusions of a still more foolish character. President 
Kruger, to his credit be it said, set his face against this silly 
outburst, and even gave some satisfaction to Uitlander feeling by 
ordering the policeman who had shot Edgar and had been at once 
released on bail by the local magistrate, to be rearrested, pen ding 
his trial for manslaughter. On his side, the British Consul, Mr, 
Fraser, who, in the absence of Mr. Conyngham Greene, represents 
the British Government at Pretoria, declined to forward to the 
Queen the Uitlanders’ petition against the Transvaal authorities 
on the reasonable ground that the terms of the petition had been 
prematurely divulged, and generally did all in his power to 
discountenance reckless agitation. But the prosecution by the 
Transvaal Government of Messrs. Webb and Dodds, the vice- 
chairman and _ secretary, respectively, of the South African 
League, under whose auspices the Uitlanders’ meetings were 
held, has added fresh fuel to the fire. Whether a State prosecu- 
tion was in the circumstances legitimate or politic, is a question 
doubtless open to argument, but to subpeena the British consular 
agent was unquestionably to import into the proceedings a flavour 
of political bitterness. The British Consul declined to appear, and 
the public prosecutor thereupon indulged in a good deal of tall 
talk about the limits of consular immunities, and finally announced 
his intention to report the matter to his Government, the court in 
the meantime adjourning froin the 19th to the 28th of January. 

The raw created by the Raid is difficult enough to heal with the 
best will in the world on both sides. But with constant recrimina- 
tions and reprisals it will never be healed. It may be argued that 
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the Uitlanders must be left to expiate the criminal folly of those 
whom they allowed to act in their name three years ago. But 
it is not the Uitlanders alone who suffer. Above all, it is not upon 
the big capitalists whe misused their influence over them that the 
burden falls to-day, but upon the small colonists, upon the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water in the Rand, and upon the 
small Boer farmers themselves, who are being pauperized by the 
conflict between the old order and the new. If the Transvaal 
Government mulcted the capitalists for the benefit of the whole 
community, there would be something to be said for a system of 
rough-and-ready justice which only robbed the offending Peter in 
order to pay the innocent Paul. But, unfortunately, it cannot be 
said that the millions which have flowed into the Transvaal 
Treasury from the wealthy mine-owners of the Rand have secured 
even the elements of good government for the humbler classes of 
the community, whether Boer or Uitlander, still less for the 
wretched native population. This is an aspect of the question to 
which the paramount power responsible for the welfare of the 
people of South Africa as a whole, whether rich or poor, whether 
white or dark, whether English, Dutch, or Kaffir, cannot per- 
manently remain indifferent. Sir Alfred Milner, Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner at Cape Town, and Mr. Conyngham Greene, 
Her Majesty’s Agent at Pretoria, who have both been in 
England on leave, returned to their respective posts by the 
mail steamer of the 28th of January, after having had fre- 
quent conferences with Mr. Chamberlain and other members of 
the Government. Without claiming access to any channels of 
exclusive information, one may safely assume that they are taking 
back with them instructions which will enable them to resume 
their task with fresh energy and insistence. There is no need for 
fussy interference, and still less, of course, for imperious dictation 
or aggressive violence. All that is wanted is the steady applica- 
tion of firm but conciliatory pressure, which shall make both the 
Boer and the Uitlander understand that the pax Britannica, 
which stands all the world over for good government, security to 
life and property, law, order, and justice, must prevail in the South 
African Republic as in other parts of South Africa. 


Mr. Rhodes arrived in England on the 14th of January. As he 
has announced his intention of returning to South Africa for the 
~General Election, which is to take place in Cape Colony, under the 
new Redistribution Bill, in April, and of visiting Egypt, and possibly 
pushing up as far as Khartoum on his way back, his visit will 
necessarily be a short one. Its chief object, it is understood, is to 
obtain from Her Majesty’s Government a guarantee for the exten: 
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sion of the great trunk line northward from Buluwayo to 
Tanganyika, the “Cape to Cairo Railway,” his object, he asserts, 
being merely to save the £75,000 difference between the annual 
charges arising out of a loan raised on private security, and those 
arising out of a loan raised on a Government guarantee. Mr. 
Rhodes estimates the cost of completing the railway connection 
between the Cape and Cairo at £10,000,000, which would allow about 
£3,000 a mile for the 3,229 miles of rails which still remain to be 
laid. His purpose in visiting Egypt is, we understand, to arrange for 
the transportation up the Nile of a certain portion of the telegraph 
material required for connecting up the South African telegraph 
system which he has already carried up to Lake Tanganyika with 
the Sudan system, which Lord Kitchener is now engaged in ex- 
tending southwards from Khartoum to Fashoda,. Mr. Rhodes is 
of opinion that the waterway of the Nile affords, at present, the 
cheapest and easiest access to the Central African regions, through 
which the wires will have to be carried, and he wishes to confer 
personally on the subject with the Sirdar. With regard to his 
telegraph development scheme, we can cordially wish him success, 
for the objections we entertain to his railway scheme do not apply 
to it, and recent events in Uganda have vividly demonstrated the: 
paramount importance of telegraphic communication with the 
dark corners of Africa. From a commercial point of view, also, an. 
alternative telegraph route to the Cape would be of far greater 
value in our opinion than an alternative transportation route. 
On the general Rhodesian question we refer our readers to Mr. H. C. 
Thomson’s admirable article in this number. 


THE WEST INDIES. 


A despatch addressed by the Colonial Secretary to the Governor 
of Jamaica, on November 30th, shows how serious is the financial 
position of the Colony, which Sir David Barbour has been commis- 
sioned to investigate. Only a brief abstract of the despatch tele- 
graphed back from Kingston has been hitherto published in this 
country ; but the whole document deserves close attention, as it 
amply justifies the policy of Her Majesty’s Government in insisting 
that, wherever financial assistance has to be given by the Imperial 
Exchequer, restrictions must be placed upon the Colonial power of 
the purse. The despatch is written in reply to a memorial signed 
for submission to the Queen by eleven of the elected members of 
the Legislative Council of Jamaica, and we do not envy the feel- 
ings of those gentlemen as they perused the Colonial Secretary’s 
pitiless refutation of the strictures rashly passed by them on the 
Executive of the Colony, and his scathing indictment of their own 
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sins of omission and commission. After reviewing carefully the 
financial position of the Colony, Mr. Chamberlain frankly avows 
that “unless the general revenue of the Colony can be substan- 
tially increased, and the public expenditure reduced, it would 
appear that it must shortly be unable to meet its existing and 
impending liabilities.” The Colonial Secretary then applies himself 
to the question “how this situation has arisen, and what steps 
have been taken to avert or to cope with it”: and he does not 
hesitate to impute a large share of the responsibility to the failure 
of the elected members to discharge the functions with which 
they were entrusted when the Legislative Council of the island 
was remodelled on a broader and more popular basis in 1884. 


‘* Since the Order of Her Majesty in Council of the 19th of May, 1884, there has 
existed in the Legislative Council of Jamaica a majority of elected members, and 
subject tocertain powers reserved to the Governor which have not been put into 
operation, the elected members have had, in all matters dealt with by the Council, 
an absolute power of control. Moreover, in all matters of finance they have had a 
control which could be exercised by a unanimous plurality of their own number, 
7.e., under present arrangements by nine out of fourteen elected members.” 


Mr. Chamberlain then furnishes a table of revenue and expendi- 
ture from 1883 to 1897, which shows that “ever since 1890-91 the 
total expenditure has exceeded the total revenues, increasing from 
£698,040 in that year to £844,577 in 1896-97, “while in 1897-98,” 
for which complete accounts have not yet been furnished, “there 
was also a large excess.” 


‘It appears,” Mr, Chamberlain continues, ‘ that in the year preceding the 
change in the Constitution and the withdrawal of the control of the Secretary of 
State the total public expenditure of the Colony, including the expenditure by the 
parochial boards, was £545,036 ; in 1896-97 it was £844,577, exclusive of expendi- 
turefrom loans. During the greater part of the period under review, up to the last 
few years, the condition of Jamaica was, on the whole, one of steadily increasing 
prosperity ; and whilst I am notconcerned to question that much of this increase 
in public expenditure may have been quite justifiable and to the public advantage 
the fact remains that the great increase in the expenditure for public works and 
roads, both direct and in the form of debt charges, the rapid growth of the-postal, 
judicial,and medical expenditure, and of the provision for education, which has been 
almost trebled within the period, are matters for which the elected members of the 
Legislative Council and their constituents must be regarded as having been fully 
responsible. ‘Those members have now the power of entire control in the Council, 
and had not those extensions of public services and expenditure been popular in the 
island, and commended themselves as desirable to the majority, they would not have 
been incurred. . Having been so incurred, they must, in so far as they cannot imme- 
diately be reduced, be provided for by taxation.” 


~ In a minority report signed by four elected members of the 
council, in which it had been stated that 


** Asa first step ” (to the recast of the whole expenditure of the Government of 
the Colony) ‘‘ the Government ought to be informed that Jamaica no longer be 


regarded as a field for patronage, by the keeping up of an expensive officialdom, 
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and the creation and continuation of offices at large salaries, from which the 
natives of the country are to a great extent excluded,” that ‘it is almost useless 
to make recommendations for reductions and savings, which have to be carried out 
by those who are opposed to and resisting those alterations”; and that ‘‘ unless 
some practical power is given to the elected members to enforce the carrying out 
of such reforms as they think absolutely necessary in the interests of the country, 


little good will come of the time and labour bestowed on this and other similar 
enquiries.” 


On these statements the Colonial Secretary addresses to the 
Governor the following pointed comments :— 


*«Incommenting on the passage just quoted, with its allegation that recommenda- 
tions of economy made by elected members had been disregarded, you state in 
your despatch, No. 308, of the 18th of July, which you may lay before the Legis- 
lative Council with this despatch, that no instances being given you are at a loss 
to know to what facts these criticisms refer ; but that, on the other hand, the 
Government have had to strenuously oppose on many occasions efforts made by 
elected members to increase expenditure ; that you would be prepared, if necessary, 
to show that these attempts, in the last few Sessions, have amounted to very many 
thousands of pounds ; and that the majority of them have been made by the very 
members who now complain that they have been thwarted in their endeavours to 
bring about retrenchment and economy. Moreover, the complaint and 
the demand ‘for some practical power to enforce reforms,’ has been already 
sufficiently disposed of. Any six or, of late years, any nine of the elected members 
have had the power to veto any expenditure except that provided by permanent 
law ; the elected members, if unanimous, have had power to veto any proposal 
whatever ; these powers they have enjoyed unrestricted. If they have not exer- 
cised them to check what they deemed extravagance they are themselves to 
blame. . . . The hint that it is ‘useless to make recommendations for reduc- 
tions and savings, which have to be carried out by those who are opposed to and 
resisting those alterations,’ is an altogether unwarrantable imputation upon those 
heads of departments who have assisted in framing these several reports, and 
whose recommendations for retrenchment compare, for practical purposes, to 
much advantage with the minority report in the present instance. . . . This 
report and the fact that the elected members have not controlled, as they might 
have controlled, the extravagances which they row state that they have condemned, 
seem to indicate that some of these members, though prepared to claim credit for 
public spirit by attacking the Government by inaccurate and unfounded public 
statements, are not prepared, either in council or in committees, to cope with the 


detail of reform, or to take the responsibility of enforcing the views which they 
profess.” 


Equally scathing and, perhaps, of more general interest in their 
application to the question of Colonial Administration throughout 


the Empire is Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to the memorialists’ plea for - 
a wholesale reduction of official salaries :— 


**T do not consider that the salaries of any of the most important offices of the 
Jamaica public service are too high, Whilst the point of view from which the 
minority report professes to regard these appointments as a species of public 
plunder to be disputed between natives of Jamaica and aliens enjoying the 
patronage of the Secretary of State, is one which is almost obsolete in this 
country, and which, as being irrelevant to the principles on which the Colonial 
service is administered, might have been altogether disregarded, I may take 
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this opportunity'of setting forth what I myself regard as the standard by which 
such questions should be judged. The success of any business, whether public or 
private, must always depend more on the quality of the higher officials employed 
than on the subordinate staff, and it is necessary, in the interests of good govern- 
ment to maintain such a scale of salaries for the highest posts as will attract 
competent men into the service, give the Government the command of training and 
experience, whether from inside or outside a colony, and reward long service and 
conspicuous ability by substantial promotion. The true secret of efficient and 


honest administration is to pay men well, to work them hard, and to hold them 
responsible.” 


The italics are our own, and we only wish this golden rule could 
be displayed conspicuously over the doors of every public depart- 
ment at home as well as in the Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain, it will 
be seen, enforces throughout this remarkable despatch exactly the 
same principle of strict correlation between duties and responsi- 
bilities which he enforces in a different order of circumstances 
upon the Government of Newfoundland with regard to the Reid 
contract. If at some future date the Newfoundland Legislature 
should apply to his successor for relief from the consequences of 
present recklessness and incompetence, the Colonial Secretary of 
the day will only have to turn to Mr. Chamberlain’s despatches 


in order to equip himself with’ every argument required to meet 
the case. 
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